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NOTES ON DIPTEROCARPS 


No. 5. The Embryo and Seedling 1 of Balanocarpus 
maximus, King*. 


By I. II. Buukill. 


By the kindness of Dr. 1*'. W. Fox worthy, T have been able to 
examine seedlings of Balanocarpus maximus, King. lie was so 
good as to get the fruits for me in the Bikam forest reserve, Lower 
Perak, on February .1st, 1.010, from an old tree which, alone among 
the trees there, was bearing. The seedlings were raised in the 
Botanic Dardens, Singapore. 

In the germination of Balanocarpus maximus the fruit-wall 
sjdits into three equal parts, one of which carries the placenta 
attached to it medially. The expanding cotyledons force the seg¬ 
ments apart, and immediately increase their gaping if the wall be 
removed. The equality of these three segments of the fruit-wall 
s u ggests Drijobala n ops. 

The radicle may essert itself from the fruit through the crack 
which is opposite the placenta: in figure 1 it is shewn emerging 
from it. 



Figure 1. A germinating fruit of Balanocarpus maximus, i nat. size. 

The embryo, removed from the fruit-wall and seed-coats, is 
drawn in figures 2 and 3. It is shown in them how the cotyledons 
are placed so that the outer occupies the apex of the ovary-cavity, 
mid the placentar the base. If these two figures be compared 
with figures of other species of the Dipterocarpaceae, it will be 
realised that the condition is an extreme one,—a specialisation 
not attained in any other of the species so far brought under 
study: and the thought occurs that if, the parental stock of the 
order possessed an embryo with equal and parallel cotyledons, then 
this species is most remote from the stock, far more remote than 
either Balanocarpus penangianus, King, or Jialanocarpus Curtisii, 

King, which have been illustrated on pages-and-of this 

Journal, 1919, No. 81. 
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NOTES ON DIPTEROCARPS. 



Figure 2. The embryo of Balanocarpus maximus seen from the outer 
side; and figure 3 from the placentar side, } nat. size. 

The surface of the cotyledons is very faintly lined by pressing 
upon obscure ridges on the inner surface of the ovary wall. The- 
cotyledons are reddish: they contain starch with some oil. 

When the cotyledons have expanded, they arc as in figures 
4 and 5. The outer cotyledon now distinctly suggests the outer 
cotyledon of Anisoptcra cos tala , Korth., (see in this Journal, 1917, 
p. 44); but the placentar cotyledon is quite different. 



Figure 4. The outer cotyledon of 
Balanocarpus maximus from outside 
(above) and from inside (below), 
i nat. size. 


Figure 5. The Placentar cotyle¬ 
don of Balanocarpus maximus from 
the side towards the outer cotyledon 
(above) and from the other side 
(below). 


The seedling produces two pairs of leaves above the cotyledons, 
which almost make a whorl. After that alternate leaves are- 
produced. 

The fruit of Balanocarpus maximus is not wind distributed 
having no wings; but it floats, though the germinating embryo 
siiiks. It may be that the fruits gets distributed by being washed 
short distances along the ground when rain is heavy. 



Jour. Straits Brands 



The Early Muhammadan Missionaries. 


By R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 


Since I wrote my paper on the “ Advent of Muhammadanism 
in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago” in Journal 77, 1 have 
come across a lecture by that greatest of authorities on things 
Muhammadan, Dr. Snouek Hurgronje, entitled Arable en Oosi- 
Indie (Leyden)- From this lecture it is quite clear that while a 
few stray Arabs visited the Malay world (‘ Merveilles de Finde/ 
Leyden, 1883—86, pages 255-264), the bulk of Muhammadan mis¬ 
sionaries came from India, and were nati\es of Gujerat and 
Malabar. 

The points may be briefly summarized:—I add local corro¬ 
borate e evidence. 

(1) The 3 Pas-ai grave-stones of 11408, and 1428 a.d. 
are of Cambay workmanship (J. P. Moquette’s paper in Tijcl. Bat . 
(ten. LIX, 15)12, pages 208 and 536). So is the (Jrisek tomb. 
And two points unknown to Dr. Hurgronje: the Bruas tomb, in 
Perak, like the Pasai and (irisek tombs is of Indian tvpePand the 
Pengkalan Kempas tomb of 1467 a.d. lias ail inscription in some 
undeciphetvd Indian alphabet as well as an inscription in Malav:— 
iiere 1 must correct a suggestion in my previous paper; geology 
show’s that the Sw’ord 1 is of local stone. 

(2) The 1107 Pasai tomb is that of Abdullah ilm Muham¬ 
mad ibn AbdiPl-Kadir ihn Abdu'l-Aziz ilm al-Mansur Ahu Ja’far 
al-Ahhasi al-Mimtasir. Abdullah was thus of the house of Abbas, 
which provided Baghdad with its Khalil's from the time of the 
Prophet till it was destroyed by the Turks in 1258 and the last 
of the Abhaside Khalifa, al-Musta’sim, w r as killed. Al-Muatu’sim 
had succeeded in the Khali fate al-Muntasir, who is mentioned on 
this tomb: and the fathef of Abdullah whose tomb it is w r as closely 
related to him. Now Muhammad, the father of Abdullah, emi¬ 
grated from Baghdad to India and lived in Delhi; and it must 
have been from Delhi that his son, tin* Pasai saint, went to 
Sumatra. So, too, probably the missionaries to Java and Bruas 
and the saint buried at Pengkalan Kempaa came from India. 

(3) The list of missionaries given in the Buslanu’s-Salatin 
(Neimanids Hi. Acheh) contains mostly Indians, with some Syrians 
and Egyptians. 

(4) Evidently the Arabs and Malays knew’ little of one 
another. Between 1600-1650 a.d. the Rajas of Banten and Mata- 
ram sent envoys to the Sharif of Mecca askjng him to bestow on 
them Sultanates, although for centuries then Mecca had been 
under the Usmanli Sultans of Istambul! In 1688 envoys from 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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THE EARLY MUHAMMADAN MISSIONARIES. 


the Sharif of Mecca went to India to remind the Great Mogul of 
tithes due to the Holy City: and they learnt for the first time 
from Indian friends that Acheen was a Muhammadan kingdom and 
it was likely they could collect funds in Sumatra! [One may add 
as another instance of Malay ignorance lines like Serban Kashmiri 
irarna hijau, Buatan Arab di-negeri MakkahJ] 

(5) The Malay alphabet is not Arabic but Perso-Hindustani. 

(6) Many early books were translated from the Persian or 
oftener from Indian versions of Persian originals. [E.g. the 
lit . Iskandar Dzu'l-Kamain , the Bustanu’s-Salatin, the Taju’s - 
Balatin , lit . Muhammad Hanafiah , lit. Amir Hamza , the Hi . 
Bayan Budiman . Shaikh NuruM-din of Gujerat translated the 
first two ( Journal 77, page 174 and Bus la n u f s-$a latin Yol. II, 
page 2G Singapore 1000); and llrandes and van lionkel have dis¬ 
cussed the origin of the two last. But there is much more to be 
done in this line of research. There is no evidence of direct Persian 
influence on the Malays: it came through Indian channels.] 

(7) Malay religious literature, discussed in Yol. II of Snouck 
HurgronjVs ‘The Achinese/ is often repulsive to Arab ideas, and 
is infected with that popular pantheism which India borrowed from 
Persia. [The charms collected by Skeat in his “Malay Magic 99 
often exhibit this popular pantheism.] 

(8) The first Arabs proper came from the Iladthramaut 
(^ide Journal 77, page 174 and Journal 79, page 49). And the 
Iladthramaut family of Sayids got the throne of Tontianak in 
Borneo as well as that of Siak. 

Direct Arab influence made itself felt strongly only after the 
invention of steam-ships had made voyages easy. 



Jaur. Straits Branch 



SIDI, SIAMANG, ADUNADA 


By It. 0. W INSTIvDT. 


On page 605 of Kkeat’s “ Malay Magic,” under LXX occur the 
lines:— 

Bukan-nya aka yang berburv, 

Bairang Sidi yang bPrburu; 

Bukan-nya aka yany gunya anjing t 
Pairang Sakii yang punya anjing : 

on page 640, under CXCIX 

MaaJim Said! yang jnnnya tawar 
Maalhn Karimun 1 yang wniatrar 
—in a Perak MS. I'lpmn-book, Maalirn lvarinmm is found: on 
page 60? (LXXIII) 

Bukan aka yang hrrbvrn, 

To pafek Sang Sidi yang berburu: 

on page 589, XV 

Aku-lah yang bvrnama Data Mniiala Guru 
Sakti di-rumah : 

Scdang Sidi numa-nya aka : 

on page 607, LXXVI 

0 serba Saidi 

Tuan patek yang punya rasa : 

oil page 590, XVIII 

Berkat Sidi lerjali sfndiri, 

Menjadikan sakalian alam. 

Now in all the above quotations Sidi is taken to be the name 
of a person; and in some cases is confused with the Arabic saidi 
* lord/ either by the Malay pawang or by his European transcriber. 
But clearly s&rba Saidi is a very doubtful phrase in the context, 
if it is to be rendered “ all sorts of Lords; ” and berkat Sidi 
Urjali sfindiri, if it referred to a pawang, would ascribe to him pre¬ 
posterous powers. However in the first of the quotations, sidi 

1 A pawang philologist glibly explains yang berdiam di-Pulau Kari - 
mun (Skeat p. 581). Is it perhaps the Skt. Gariman (» guru 4 - iman.) 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc. f No. 81, 1920. 
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SIDI, siamang, adunada. 


balances sakti “gifted with supernatural attributes:” and that 
this is apposite and leads us to its true meaning is confirmed by a 
phrase very common in various forms in Malay charms, e.g. Skeat, 

page 617 (CTX) and 627 (CXLVII) and 643 (OCV1II) 

Sidik Guru, sidik-lah aku 
Dengan berkat, ‘La. ilaha illa’llah-, 

Muhammad Rasulu'llah,’ 

or to quote from MS. charm-books in my possession, which I hope 
some day to print and edit,— 

Sah sidi pengajaran guru, 

Sidi must a jab ka-pa da aku, 

Berkat, ‘La ilaha, etc. 

The first line occurs in three different charms: for the second 
a variant is Sah nidi must a jab, etc. All my charms read sidi. 
Now a common variant of these the concluding lines of a charm 

is (Skeat, page 627, CXLI1I) 

Kabul Guru, kabul aku 
Dengan berkat, ‘La ilaha 

or page 603, LX 

Kabul-lah doa guru aku 
Kabul ka-pada aku. 

Clearly sah, must a jab and kabul are synonyms for sidi. In 
a line in the “ Hi. Anggun Che Tunggal ” page 1, it balances bir- 
kat:—Berkat dan tat, bersuli sakli. (1 remember asking Pawang 
Ana if he did not mean saidi and his denying it but being unable 
to explain sidi.) Sidi must be the Sanskrit siddhi ( sidh-ti) “ ac¬ 
complishment, fulfilment, success, the fruit of ascetic austerities, 
the acquisition of supernatural power by magic:” with compounds 
maha-siddhi “ magic power,” and sadhya-siddlii “ completion, estab¬ 
lishing what is to Ite proved.” (Benfev’s Sanskrit-English Dic¬ 
tionary.) We can (lien turn from the phrase 

Berkat sidi terjaii sendiri 
to the Sanskrit 

Narastuno rastusiddhih 
‘ From nothing nothing is derived.’ 

“ Every Tantra,” w'rote Monier—Williams in his book on 
Hinduism, “ought, like a Purana, to treat of five subjects,— 
1. The Creation; 2. The Destruction of the World; 3. The wor¬ 
ship of the gods; 4. The attainment of all subjects, especially of 8 
superhuman powers (siddhi); 5. The four modes of union with 
the Supreme Spirit. Very few conform even partially to this rule. 
Most of them are mere hand-books for the use of practisers of 
witchcraft.... Whole Tantras teach nothing but what may be called 
the science of employing unmeaning sounds for acquiring magical 
powers over friends and for destroying enemies and rivals. Some 
give collections of spells suitable for making people enamoured, for 
destroying sight, for producing and preventing diseases, for injur¬ 
ing crops, for alchemy.” 


Jour. Strait* Brandi 
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India was the home of Malay magical lore. Before and after 
the days of Muhammad, India has been until comparatively recent 
times, the source of nearly all Malay learning, science and art. 

Siamang. 

In a previous paper I drew attention to the fact that siamang 
(Hylobates syndactvlus) may be derived from the Sanskrit sia- 
manga ‘black-bodied/ which by the bye is an epithet descriptive 
of Budha i.e. the planet Mercury, son of Soma the moon. Now 
on page 617 (CXI) of Skeat’s “ Malay Magic ” I find the line 
Pfrgi-lah ftngkau ka-hukit siamang biru 
and on page 672 (COLXXV) 

Nior tnanus, siamang bvhn. 

Is this last a jmvang’s cryptic equivalent for gclap bulanf 

In Sanskrit siama means ‘black, a cloud, shade, shadow, night :* 

So that the pawang’s metaphorical use of siamang would be an 
extraordinary coincidence or survival. 

Adunada. 

On page 593 (XXYIII) of Skeat's “ Malay Magic ” the charm 
against the Spectre Huntsman mentions a 
Han ia bo la Si Adunada 
Mengandang pc dang Urban gkok-bongkok. 

Is Adunada perhaps a corruption of the Sanskrit anunaaa 
‘ echo ’ ? An echo-spirit would be a not inappropriate follower of 
the Spectre Huntsman. 



R. A. Soc., Ho. 81, 1880. 




PUAKA. 


By Ivor H. N. Evans. 


Tn Trogear’s “ Maori Comparative Dictionary ” is to be found 
a word pooka, meaning a pig, a hog, and it is stated that the term, 
generally supposed to lie a corruption of the English word 
“porker,” is genuinely Polynesian. 

Pooka is found, in varying forms, in many Polynesian dialects 
and languages. Thus, according to Tregoar, we have Samoan— 
puaa: Tahitian— puna; Hawaiian— -puna; Tongau— buaka; Raro¬ 
tonga n— pooka ; Marqucsan— puaa ; Mangarcvan— pooka . 

Outside Polynesia proper, too, but not outside the bounds of 
Polynesian linguistic, and other influences, we have such examples 
as ruoka (Fiji); punka (Rotuma). 

Now to any one who knows Malay the word puaka (or puwaka) 
is, of course quite familiar. It is not at all uncommon to come 
across places, often where there is some big tree, which are said to 
he ber-puaka, i.e. haunted by a pooka. The Malay has however, 
as far as 1 have been able to find out, absolutely no idea that pooka 
Ins anything to do with “pig.” a pooka being apparently, accord¬ 
ing to Malay belief, a spirit, either a tree spirit or a genius loci .( 1 ) 

Among the Dusuns of British North Borneo( 2 ) the puaka ( B ) 
is said to he a spirit which has the form of a pig. The puaka go 
in companies, hunt human beings, and have the peculiarity—like 
many spirits—that they cannot cross water with impunity. If 
they do so, they die, through licking all the flesh from their bones 
with their sharp tongues. 

Tn Hawaii, besides being commonly used as the ordinarv word 
for pig, puaka , either bv itself, or in combination with some other 
word, may mean a spirit of some kind, often a spirit in the form 
of a pig; thus we find in Tregear’s dictionary the statement that 
u puaa ” seems to have been originally the name of any large quad¬ 
ruped, but (was?) afterwards restricted to hogs. The word occurs 
frequen tly in old legends and myths as descriptive of monsters, 

(1) * “The locally presiding earth-demon (puaka), -” “Malay 

Magic,” p. 144. 

Ayer berputar jangan chcbok, 

Puwaka besar dudok memnggu 

don't take your water from an eddy, a mighty'demon dwells there to 
guard it.” Wilkinson's Malay Dictionary . 

(2) Those of Piasau in the Tempasuk District. 

(3) The word was, by mistake, written pukou in a folk-story which 
T collected in Borneo. I am nearly certain, however, that the spelling puaka 
is correct. For the folk-story vide J . R. A , J., 1913, p. 452. 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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etc. Kama-puaa was a goblin, worshipped as a god, half man and 

half hog. 4 .Poo-puaa was one of the gods in a temple; 

his head resembled a hog. Kane-puaa was the god of husbandry: 
lie akua kowaa o Kanepum —“a furrow making god was Tane- 
poaka” 

Now the pig, as is well known, played, and plays, an important 
part in agricultural rites in Europe,(*) and, to gain some idea 
of this, it is only necessary to glance through that part of “The 
Golden Bough ” which is named “Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild.” Furthermore there is a close connection between tree or 
vegetation spirits, genii locorum, and those of agriculture. 

To return, however, to the word puaka, I have shewn that in 
Polynesia and in Borneo{ 2 ) the word can mean a pig-bodied or 
pig-faced spirit, and that in Polynesia it can mean pig only. 

Now there can be no doubt that the word is of identical origin 
in Polynesia, in Borneo, and in the Malay Peninsula, seeing that 
the languages of Polynesia and Indonesia all belong to one group. 

The Malays have no idea that- puaka in any way refers to the 
pig, but consider a puaka to be a tree spirit or a genius loci. It 
seems probable, however, that puaka actually did mean pig in 
Malay at one time, or, if not, a pig-like tree spirit, vegetation spirit, 
•or genius loci;( l ) but that now-a-days—very likely owing to the 
introduction of the religion of Mohamed—the connection of pig 
with jmaka has been forgotten (suppressed) and there merely re¬ 
mains the belief that the puaka is a tree spirit or genius loci. 

(1) Possibly the fact that wild pig often rout up large pieces of 
ground in search of worms or roots, so. that they almost look as if they 
had been ploughed, may have had something to do with the respect in 
which the pig is held in connection with agriculture; vide supra the epithet 
il furrow-making . n Furthermore the wild pig takes a great interest—an 
inimical interest—in agriculture. The Sakai tribesmen of some parts of 
the Malay States believe that the earth spirits, if offended, will appear as 
wild pigs, and come in droves to devastate the crops. The Dueling of the 
Tempasuk District of North Borneo, too, tell how the people (spirits?) 
from certain villages far away become pigs in order to plunder the ripe 
padi. 

(2) Puaka is not the Dusun word for either the domestic or the 
wild pig. 

(1) The genii locorum In a jungle-covered country like the Malay 
Peninsula would probably be those of the jungle, i.e. of trees, especially of 
those which were large, or in any way remarkable. 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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OBITUARY 


Mr. Abraham Hale. (Dec. 7, 1854—April 8, 1919). 


Mr. Hale, who retired from the F. M. S. Civil Service in 1911 
after twenty-seven years’ service, died on April 8th in his sixty- 
fifth year. He was one of the earliest surviving members of the 
Society and contributed several notes and papers to early numbers, 
his principal contribution being on u Folk-lore and the Menang- 
kabau Code in the Negri Sembilan” Journal XXXT. He always 
lamented with that delightful candour which characterized him, 
that his literary talent was untrained: but for all that it was a 
very genuine talent. Had “The Adventures of John Smith in 
Malaya” been written two centuries ago, its author would have 
ranked with Defoe. Hale had an extraordinary faculty for vivid 
detail. 

Less than a fortnight before he died, lie wrote me a letter full 
of his usual enthusiasm for Malaya and his abundant interest in 
life: and enclosing a photograph of himself as a private in the 
Kent Volunteer ’Fencibles. For me as for many others it was a 
pleasure to have known him and served under him. 

B. 0. W. 
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Hikayat Abu Nawas. 


By H. 0. WlNSTKDT. 


Apparently there are no MSS. of this story in England or 
Holland. There is a MS. in Hallies' Library, Singapore, in the 
colophon of which it is stated that the MS. was transcribed at 
Sungai Kalang, hut no date is given: obviously it is not old. 
Another version has been lithographed in Singapore quite lately, 
A.H. 1336. The two Singapore texts are identical in subject- 
matter, and differ little even \erbally. 

Three MSS. of the Uikayat are in the library of the Batavia - 
ascii denooischap (Vide van HonkcTs Calalogus in Deed LYU of 
the Verhandelingni of that Society: pp. 123-127). The first two 
<>1 these MSS., Nos. CXXYII and DXXYIII in the ('alaJogas, give 
a version different from the Singapore recension. Thcv make Abu 
Nawas tin* son not of a Katlii hut of a lVnghulu. The manlvri is 
giveii a inline, that of the famous Luqman (nV/V 11 ughes’ “Dictionary 
of Islam*’). On p. 22 of the first MS. there is the story of how 
Harun aV-Jfashid hade Aim Xawas sew uj) a broken stone mortar. 
Tliut MS. is dated 1865 and contains 21 tales, it would appear to 
he identical wjth Tjrrita A bar Saints printed In Albrecht and 
Husche in Batavia (3rd edition 1891), of whicli 1 gi\e an outline 
below. MS. Xo. rXXYlll is described as “inferior, indecent and 
incomplete/’ in all of which respects perhaps it resembles the 
Singapore texts. The third MS., Xo. DXX1X, was collected hv 
von der Wall: like the Singapore versions, it makes Abu Xawas 
the son of a Katlii and omits mention of Luqman. 

Vail Ophuijseii lias printed four tales, (which 1 have numbered 
(9), (6), (6) and (7) in my summary below of the Singapore 
version), on pages 25-6, 115-121 and 152-161 of bis Humanized 
Malcisch Lecsboek (Leiden 1612). Ophuijseii does not give the 
source of his text: slightly better in style and here and there fuller 
in phrase, it resembles otherwise the Singapore versions very close¬ 
ly both in wording and in matter. 

(Here I should like to call the attention of English students 
to the value of the Headers and Blocmining edited by so many 
Dutch scholars as store-houses of fragments selected from un¬ 
published Malay MSS.). 

I have printed two tales, numbered (5) and (13) in my sum¬ 
mary of the Singapore version, in PSlam pas Akal, (pp. 36-37, and 
63-67) a Romanized Malay Header for* Standard 1 LI of the* 
Government Malay Schools: Ivellv and Walsh, Singapore, 1919. 
As it is a school-book, 1 have emended a few difficulties in the text. 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 



10 HIKAYAT ABU NAWAS. 

So, from the Singapore recension of the Hikayat Abu Nawas 
there will remain only a few unimportant tales (Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8) 
fit for publication, that will not be accessible in Romanized Malay. 

Snouek Hurgronje’s description of the Achinese recension of 
the Hikayat leaves no doubt that it is more or less identical with 
the Malay version. “ This Malay work consists not so much of 
anecdotes from the life of the Arab poet Abu Nawas as a collection 
of popular tales respecting an imaginary court-fool who has much 
in common with the German Eulenspiegel and to whom the name 
of this poet has been given. Compare also the Contes Kabyles of 
A. Moulieras, Introduction: les Fovrberies de Si Jeli’a, p. 12 {Bou 
Na’as) and M. Hartmann’s Schwanke mid Schnurren, S. 55 and 
61 ( Zeilschrift fur Yollcskunde, 181)5 ”)—“ The Achinese,” vol- 

11 p. ,1'57. 

Abu Nawas, ( obiit A.D. 806-813) one of the greatest Arabian 
poets was half Persian by birth, llis discreditable adventures, 
quick wit and resource are recorded also in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
(Vide Abu Nawas, p, 102 “ Encyclopaedia of Islam ”). 

My summary gives the pages of the Singapore MS. in Raffles’ 
Library:— 

(1) Page 1. A Kathi the father of Abu Nawas, lay dying. 

He bade his son kiss him. Abu Nawaa 
noticed that one of his father’s ears smelt 
foul, the other sweet. His father related 
how once he had inclined his ear to one- 
party in a suit hut not to tlie other. 

(2) p. 2. Abu Nawas pretends to be mad to avoid suc¬ 

ceeding his father as Kathi under Sultan 
liarun a’r-Kashid. 

(3) p. 4. An Egyptian merchant, a sojourner in Bagh¬ 

dad, dreams he has married the new Kathi’s 
daughter, paving a huge dowry. Hearing 
of the dream the Kathi demands the dowry 
and seizes the merchant’s goods in payment 
for a marriage existing only in a dream. 
An old woman advises that Abu Nawas be 
consulted. Abu Nawas orders his pupils 
to break into the Kathi’s house at night. 
The Kathi complains to Sultan Harun a’r- 
Rashid. Abu Nawas declares he dreamt it 
was done and so he had it done; following 
the example of the Kathi who had exacted 
the dowry only dreamt of by the merchant 1 
The Kathi is punished and his goods res¬ 
tored to the Egyptian. 

A Malay Mouse-deer story with a similar plot 
is printed in Journal No. 46, 1906, pp. 
85-88. 


Jour. Strait* Branch. 
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(4) p. 10. 


(5) p. 12. 

(6) p. 14. 


(7) p. 21. 


(8) p. 2G. 

(9) p. 30. 


;(10) p. 35. 


(11) p. 37. 


Sultan Harun a’r-Rashid gives Abu Xawas two 
goats. They are eacli to be fed with the 
same quantity of the same food for 40 days. 
At the end of that time one is to be fat and 
the other lean. Abu Xawas puts a cat in 
the pen of one of the goats and the cat’s 
restless movements keep the goat lean. 

Harun a’r-Kashid orders Abu Nawas to find 
six head of cattle, bearded and gifted with 
speech. Abu Xawas brings bearded louts 
who cannot say what is the day of the week! 

Abu Nawas wants money. He invites Harun 
a’r-Kashid to accompany him to a Bedouin 
house to hear wonderful music. He in¬ 
duces the Sultan to sit under a tree, while 
he goes up to a Bedouin agriculturist and 
sells him Harun a’r-Kashid as a slave. 

Harun a’r-Kashid wants to kill Abu Xawas for 
his treachery. Abu Xawas pretends to be 
dead, having first instructed iris wife to ask 
the Sultan in the presence of all the mourn¬ 
ers to forgive all the deceased’s sins towards 
him in this world and the next. The Sultan 
does so, whereupon Abu Xawas comes to 
life. 

Abu Xawas declines to present himself to court 
on the plea that he is pregnant: as it ap¬ 
pears later, in a metaphorical sense. 

Harun a’r-Kashid knowing that the mother of 
Abu Xawas is dead orders him to bring her 
to court. Promising to divide the reward, 
100 dinars, with her, Abu Xawas persuades 
an old cake-seller to adopt him and brings 
her. When the Sultan decrees him 100 
stripes, Abu Nawas represents that he- 
should get only 50 and the old woman 50, 
as they had agreed to share alike. The 
Sultan pardons both. 

Harun a’r-Kashid, having secretly given a num¬ 
ber of divers an egg apiece, calls Abu Nawas 
and orders them all to dive into a pond: 
whoever fails to bring up an egg is to be 
punished. Abu Nawas fails but escapes 
punishment by protesting that all the others 
are hens but he a cock! 

At a rmulud gathering, the court attendants . 
sprinkle the company with rose-water but 
Abu Nawas with ayer sSni! Abu Nawas 
„ pretends to be ill and when the Sultan 
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(12) p. 41. 

(13) p. 53. 

(14) p. 55. 


(15 & 16) p. 62. 


visits him recovers and ascribes his recovery 
to certain pills. The Sultan insists on try¬ 
ing the pills and Abu Ns was administers 
three in which he had mixed tahi! When 
the Sultan discovers the trick, Abu Nawas 
demands hush-money. 

Abu Nawas, accused of impropriety with a girl 
in the palace, is put in a tigress’ cage but 
escapes being devoured by an indeeeut trick. 

By relating bow he had worsted the tigress, 
Abu Xawas makes the Sultan laugh. The 
laughter causes an intestinal ulcer, from 
which the Sultan suffered, to burst. 

Abu Xawas is captured by Bedouins who would 
slay and cat him. lie offers to find a stout 
friend to take his place and fetches Harun 
a’r-Bashid. .The Sultan persuades the 
Bedouins it will he more profitable to let 
him live and make caps. After six months’ 
captivity he embroiders on a cap a mes¬ 
sage to his Vizier and is rescued. Abu 
Xawas saves himself, by pleading that he 
only wished the Sultan to see the stale of 
his country. 

The concluding two connected stories are too 
indecent even to summarize. Siti Zubaidah, 
consort of Harun a’r-Bashid, asks to rule for 
a day in ord^r to punish Abu Xawas, but bis 
.Rabelaisian behaviour scares her into her 
chamber. 


The Tj&rita Aboe Kawan (Albrecht and Busehe, Batavia) is in 
poor Batavian Malay. Of three of the tales (Nos. II, IV and XI) 

I have given versions in Peninsular Malay in Tangga Pfngetahuan, 
a Jawi Header for Standard III of the Government Malay Schools 
(Kelly and Walsh). The following is a summary of the contents 
•of the Tjerita :— 

I. The first section contains substantially tales 1, 2 and 4 of 
the Singapore recension. Abu Xawas is the son of a penghulu and 
Luqman is mentioned. 

II. The tale of sewing the broken mortar. Cf. the tale of the 
king of Egypt requiring a broken millstone to be sewn up—“ The 
story of Ahi'kar in Syriac, Arabic, etc.,” Conybeare, Harris and 
Lewis Smith; Cambridge. 

III. Tale 9 of the Singapore recension. 

IV. Harun a’r-Rashid orders Abu Nawias to tell him the num¬ 
ber of the stars of heaven and to determine the centre of the world. 

V. Harun a’r-Bashid sends Abu Nawas to visit His Highness’ 
sick mother and says, “ I’ll slay you whether you report her dead or 
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alive. She (lies. Abu Navas returns and sits in silence before the 
Sultan. Harun asks, “Is she dead or alive?” Says Abu Nawas, 

“ Your Highness has uttered the words, not I.” 

The original of this story would seem to be that of the Persian 
king Khusraw Parwiz and the poet Bahlabad (or Barbad) retold 
a century later by the Arab poet lvhalid bin Fay.vad (Browne's “ A 
Literary History of Persia,” vol. I, p. 11). 

VI. Tales 15 and 16 of the Singapore recension. 

VH. A coarse indecent tale of how Siti Zubaidah orders the 
defiling of the house of Abu Nawas who stipulates that the defile¬ 
ment shall be only the one kind ordered. 

This talc occurs in the Arabic Xafhatu’l-Yaman (“ J. and P., 
A. S. Bengal,” vol. Ill, No. 7, duly 1907 where the editors suggest 
it is an oriental version of the story of the pound of flesh.) 

VI IT. A merchant vows io sacrifice a goat with horns 1 jengkal 
wide, if his wife bears him an heir. She bears a child, but the 
merchant cannot find a goat with horns of the requisite width. 
The priests toll him that no other kind of goat will serve. He 
presents himself before Harun a'r-Rashid who consults Abu Nawas. 
Abu Nawas bids the merchant bring the biggest goat he has got 
together with the new-born infant. The goat, horns are found to 
measure 1 span (jenghrt) of the infant’s hand! 

IX. A wealthy man offers 10 (hrham to any one who can 
endure to remain in the chill water of his pond one whole night. 

A poor old man with the help of Allah endures but the wealthy 
man refuses to pay, because the poor man’s son had lit a fire on 
the edge of the tank and so, he declares, kept his father warm. 
Abu Nawas invites the Sultan, the unjust judge who had refused 
the poor man redress, and the wealthy man to his house where he 
lights a fire under a tree above which he had hung a pot. Harun 
points out that lie'll never cook his rice because the lire is so far 
away from the pot. Abu Nawas pleads that the same remark ap¬ 
plies to the fire lit on the bank of the pond when the poor man 
stood in the water. Harun sentences the rich man to pay the poor 
fellow 100 derltam and imprisons him and the unjust judge. 

X. Abu Nawas is bidden to teach a cow (sampi) to recite 
the Koran. He tries to beat her to death to escape an impossible 
task. 

XI. Abu Nawas undertakes to remove a mosque on his back. 

XII. Nakhiebah is an unjust and libertine manteri. Abu 
Nawas embroils a young man with him over the sale of a cow; 
persuades the youth to get admission into the manteri’s house dis¬ 
guised as a girl, and there beat him to death. Nakhiebah is not quite 
killed. So Abu Nawas disguises the youth as a doctor ( dukun) and * 
tells him really to kill the manUri this time on pretence of treating 
him. The youth again fails. The manUri tells his wife to pretend 
he is dead and bury a banana stem in his stead. He will be hidden 
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■on the bier. Abu Nawas hires a horseman to scatter the mourners, 
while the young man really kills the manUri, who is actually 
‘ buried. 


XIII. Abu Nawas has a poor relation who wants to trade. 
To get him capital, Abu Nawas sends his wife Maria to the Sultana, 
■Siti Eubaidah, to say that she wants alms to bury her husband, Abu 
Nawas, who has just died. Meanwhile he himself goes to Sultan 
Harun and asks for alms to bury his wife! They both get money 
and start their kinsman in trade. Maria however keeps back 250 
of the 350 derham given to her. 


XIV. The poor relation loses all his money in trade and 
•enters the service of a Jew, with the stipulation that whoever of 
them gives the other notice shall forfeit a pound of flesh. The 
poor trader cannot endure the hard work, and forfeits his pound 
of flesh. Abu Nawas enters the Jew’s service to avenge his relative. 
He works well but continually eats his master’s food. The Jew 
anxious to get rid of him but fearful of forfeiting a pound of flesh 
determines to kill him. Abu Nawas puts the Jew’s wife in his bed. 
The Jew kills her and has to flee the country, leaving half his 
property behind. Abu Nawas asks for one nail out of the property 
and before the Baja and merchants come to the auction of the Jew’s 
property hangs stinking meat on it. They pay him 8000 peraJc 
in all to remove the meat. He gives the poor relation 1000 perak 
and the man trades and grows rich. 

XV. Harun orders Abu Nawas to get a bearded tiger (ma- 
chan ). Abu Nawas puts up a trap in his house, and after arrang¬ 
ing with his wife, goes to an elder of the mosque and tells him that 
his wife has quarrelled with him. The elder goes off to talk to the 
lady and finding her fair draws very near to her. Abu Nawas re¬ 
turns and knocks at the door. His wife puts the elder in the cage 
to hide. Abu Nawas takes the trap with its human victim before 
the Sultan and the elder is disgraced for ever. 

This forms one incident in the tale of Mvsang BSrjanggut 
(J. R. A. S., S. B. No. 52) which is mostly derived from the Suka- 
saptati (or Sanskrit original of “ The Enchanted Parrot ” Wor¬ 
tham’s translation, Tale XXXIII). 


XVI. The story how Muhammad Khali by a filthy trick cured 
his wife of her guilty passion for a bilal. 


XVII. Harun a’r-Bashid calls all his advisers except Abu 
Nawas to choose a name for his son. They select Abdul-Bahman. 
Abif Nawas annoyed presents himself before the Sultan and declares 
it is a name fit only for fools. To prove it he goes to the house of 
a Penghulu Abdul-Bahman, hides money under his mat, pretends 
to listen to the chirping of birds ouiside the house and declares the 
birds are saying there is money under the mat. Abdul-Bahman" 
finds it is so. Abu Nawas repeats the trick for several days. On 
the seventh day Abu Nawas weeps and says the birds declare that . 
Abdul-Bahman is about to die. To avoid this tragedy, Abdul-*; '*■; 
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Bahman is persuaded by Abu Nawas to follow his advice, be 
shrouded and put on a bier; whereupon Abu Nawas takes him be¬ 
fore the Sultan as proof that all people of that name are fools. 

XVIII. An unsavoury tale of how Abu Nawas gets into 
disgrace for fouling a stream. 

XIX. Harun asks his vizier Ja‘far Barmaki (the Barmecide) 
what the water bubbling in a hookah is saying. He cannot tell. 
Abu Nawas avers it is asking the news from the burning tobacco. 

XX. Ilarun stipulates that Abu Nawas shall travel neither 
on the ground, nor in a carriage neither in the sun nor in the shade. 
Abu Nawas fixes a broken umbrella on a pony’s back, puts one foot 
in a stirrup and ties one to the umbrella and so rides. 

XXI. Abu Nawas repays a nasty trick to Harun in kind: 
tale (11) of the Singapore recension. 

XXII. A hump-back has a beautiful wife. A lover im¬ 
personates the husband and the wife cannot distinguish between 
them. Abu Nawas makes a big y?ndi with two spouts and bids 
both the fellows scramble through the spouts. The man who sticks 
is declared to lie the real hump-back and the other is punished. 

Two short tales of Abu Nawas, that do not appear in either of 
the above recensions, are printed in Penitnbnu Akul my .lawi Reader 
for Standard II of the Government Malay Schools. 

In the large (unpublished) version of the Jlikayat Bakhtiar 
(Raffles’ MS. 63, Library of Royal Asiatic Society, lxmdon; vide 
van dor Tuuk's “ Account ” in “ Essays relating to lndo-Ohina,” 
Second Series, vol. 11) among many other tales occur two of Abu 
Nawas, which Dr. Braudes in his paper on the Ilikayat Bakhtiar 
(“ Tijdschrift voor Iml. T. L. & Yk. v. N. I. Deel XXXVIII”) 
summarizes as follows:— 

" Tale 53. Sleepless, Sultan Harun a’r-Rashid visits a mistress 
Kamar a’z-zaman. He bids Abu Nawas compose a poem 
on the incident. It is so lifelike that the Sultan thinks 
Abu Nawas must have spied on him. But Abu Nawas 
denies this and gets a reward. 

Tale 5Ji. Harun a’r-Rashid visits a mistress 

he has neglected. He keeps her standing but she excuses 
herself from his presence. In vain he awaits her return. 
He seeks her next day and tells her promises are made to 
be kept She replies that one does not do by day what 

one promises at night. Abu Nawas and 

are bidden to write poems on the incident.' Again Abu 
Nawas is accused of having played eaves-dropper, so life¬ 
like is his poem.” 
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The Empire of the Maharaja, King of the 
Mountains and Lord of the Isles. 


By C. 0. Blagdex. 


In the autumn of the year G? 1 the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
1 Tsing 1 sailed from Canton in a Persian ship with the North-East 
monsoon <and in less than twenty days arrived at the country of 
Fo-she, where he stayed for six months before proceeding to 
India, Fourteen years later, on his return from India, he stayed 
there again, this time for four years. All the available evidence 
points to the conclusion that this Fo-she or Shi-li-fo-she country 
was Palembang, in Southern Sumatra, and from the <th century 
to its conquest by the Javanese of MajapahP about 17 we get 
many glimpses of it as a flourishing kingdom of Hindu (and 
particularly Buddhist) civilization. That much has been common 
knowledge for a good many years past, (ierim in his Researches 
on Ptolemy's (Jeoyraphy of Eastern Asia , pp. G19-J0, has compiled 
a useful list of dates forming an outline sketch of Palembang 
history during the period aho\e mentioned, and Wilkinson in 
Papers on Malay Subjects: History , Pt. 1, pp. 11-1, has also given 
a brief account of it (omitting, however, anv reference to 1 Tsing 
and relying on the very doubtfully identified kingdom of Kamlali). 

Quite recently, however, the importance of Palembang in 
relation to the whole course of the local history of the Straits before 
the 11th century has had fresh light thrown upon it. It is no 
longer as a single kingdom localized in Southern Sumatra that we 
must regard it, hut as an empire which for several centuries had 
outstations on both sides of the Straits, by means of which it con¬ 
trolled and took toll of the international trade that passed through 
them. Viewed in that light, the matter becomes vastly more in- 
toresting, for it is linked up with the history of Eastern trade-routes 
in general and in particular with the sea-route between Chilia and 
the West. Jn Ptolemy's time (2nd Century A.D.) trade already 
went through the Straits, though on occasion it availed itself of 
various land crossings on the isthmus between Indo-Ohina and the 
Malay Peninsula, in places where that isthmus narrows and there 
are convenient gaps in the mountain ridge. No doubt, as naviga¬ 
tion progressed, the continuous sea-route through the Straits, in 
spite of the delays involved by its weak and variable winds, became 
more and more firmly established as the normal one. And so it 
remained until Vasco da (lama discovered the new route round 
the Cape of Good Hope, whereupon for a few centuries the trade 
was diverted to some extent, only to •return again into its old 
channels by reason of the cutting of the Suez Canal._ 

1 “ITsing translated by J. T&kakusu,” (1896, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). 
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In T Tsing’s time Palembang annexed the Malayu country, 
probably in Central Sumatra somewhere about Kampar or Siak, 
with a port at which the pilgrim also stayed a while. A century 
later, there is evidence that Vieng Sa, an inland place south of the 
Bay of Bandon in what is now Lower Siam and situated about 
9° N. lat., was in some way under the control of the “Maharaja,” 
for that was the dynastic style of the King of Palembang. A San¬ 
skrit inscription set up at Vieng Sa 1 records the erection in the year 
775 of certain Buddhist buildings by order of the King of Srl- 
vijaya. This reflects back a ray of light on the kadatuan Srlvijaya , 
the kingdom of Srlvijaya mentioned in the Kota Kapur (Western 
Bangka) inscription 2 * which is nearly a century older and com¬ 
memorates an attack on Java. It now seems highly probable that 
Srlvijaya was not the name of the king who set up that inscription 
but rather of his kingdom. In the middle of the 9th century begins 
the series of Arabic writers who make much of the empire of the 
Maharaja, which according to them included all the region of the 
Straits. For the early Arab traders the great emporium was Kalah 
or Kilah, where there were tin-mines which localize it definitely in 
the tin-bearing tract of country extending from Southern Tenas- 
serim through the greater part of the Malay Peninsula. Its 
identification with Kedah is at least highly probable, for Kedah is 
the port which a traveller from the West would first reach and call 
at. Ibn Khordadzbeh, the earliest Arab authority who goes into 
these matters, says that Kilah was six days’ journey from the island 
of Langkabulus (one of the X isobars, probably Great Xicobar). It 
is mentioned about the beginning of the 10th century as a depen¬ 
dency of the Maharaja, and probably stood in that relation a century 
or two earlier. It is probably identical with Kie-ch’a (old pronun¬ 
ciation Kada), where I Tsing called on his way to India and whence 
he sailed in a ship (belonging.to the king (of Palembang). 

But what throws the strongest light on the extent and import¬ 
ance of the empire of Palemlbang is the record of its relations with 
the Tamil dynasty of the Gholas in the 11th century. First, in 
1005, there is a grant of a village to a Buddhist temple at Xega- 
patam, built by two Palembang kings, father and son. This grant 
is in Sanskrit and Tamil; in the Sanskrit portion the names of the 
two kings are given and the second one is styled “ king of Kataha 
and king of Srivishaya.” Their identity as kings of Palembang is 
clinched by two entries in the Chinese annals of the Sung dynasty 
which also give their names and mention embassies from them in 
1003 and 1008 respectively. In the Tamil text Kataha is called 
« Kid aram . It is almost certainly Kedah. Some twenty years later 
the Chola king of that day boasts in his inscriptions of his conquests 
overseas, resulting in the capture of the king of Kadaram and the 
taking of a number of places in his empire, including inter alia the 
Nicohare, Lambri ((near Achin), Kadaram, Langkasuka (the old 

1 ‘ Inscriptions du Siam et de la P6mnsule Malaise/ by M, L. Finot 
in the “Bulletin de la Commission arcMologique de 1'Indochina, 1910 / 9 

2 JS, A. 8 & B. f No. 64. 
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site in Southern Kgdah), and Srivishaya itself. Again in 1068 
another Chola king claims to have captured KSdah but restored it 
to its ruler, and a few years later we find that Palembang has per¬ 
suaded the Chinese Court that the Maharaja is the overlord and the 
Chola his vassal! From this period of conflict ending thus we may 
perhaps infer that honours were divided, though it does not appear 
that Palembang retaliated by a genuine strategical offensive in the 
11th century, at any rate. 

It is not unlikely that the attacks on Ceylon in 1250 and be¬ 
tween 1270 and 1275 attributed by the Ceylon chronicles to the 
“Javaku” emanated from Palembang. Chao Ju Kua, writing 
al)out 1225, represents Palembang as having fifteen provinces or 
dependencies, including Pahang, Trengganu, Kelantan, Langka- 
suka, half a dozen more places less easily identified hut of which 
two have been definitely located in Lower Siam, and five others, 
namely Palembang, Snnda, Kompai, Lambri, and Ceylon, the last 
named (like some of the others) sending a yearly tribute. 

But before the end of the 13tli century the Palembang empire 
seems to have broken up. Even in 1225 it showed signs of internal 
decay, for the Chinese author just cited, after enumerating Kompai 
among the dependencies, devotes a separate chapter to it in which 
he expressly says: “ Formerly it was a dependency of San-fo-ts’i, 
but after a fight it set up a king of its own.” Then there was 
serious pressure from without. Perhaps we may include herein 
the Javanese expedition of 1275 to “ Malavu,” though we do not 
know precisely which part of Sumatra it was aimed at. There was 
worse trouble in the extreme North of the Peninsula, where the 
Malay forces were falling hack before the growing Siamese kingdom 
whose capital was then at Sukhodaya, far away to the North, near 
the Lao country. The Mon chronicles .speak of these conflicts at 
some date not long Indore 1280, and the Chinese records say that 
they had been going on for many years before 1295. The upshot 
was that the northern outstations of Palembang in the Peninsula 
were included in Ixnver Siam. About the same time Islam was 
making its first and as yet peaceful conquests in Northern Sumatra, 
and little places like Perlak, Pasai, and Samudra set up as in¬ 
dependent states and made a hid for a share in the trade of the 
Straits. 

(Somewhere about the same period, possibly a little earlier, 
Singapore must also have become independent and begun to take 
advantage of its unique position. For plainly the command of 
the Straits so long exercised by Palembang rested not on nature 
hut on force: it was quite off the direct trade-route. So long as 
by threats of what we should call piracy it could compel trading 
•ships to come into its ports and there pay toll, it did so, even as 
late as the early part of the 13th century, as Chao Ju Kua tells • 
us. But already in his time it would seem that about a third of 
the merchants from China put in at Ling-ya-mon (Straits of 
Linggi, or I think more probably Singapore) before going on to 
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Palembang. Probably this Ling-ya-mon, wherever it was, was only 
a dependency and so Palembang got the tolls anyhow. But when 
the outstations began to drop away, the old monopoly was gone 
and the Maharaja lost his hold on the trade which he had controlled 
and taxed for some six centuries. For why should traders go out 
of their way, when the short cut lay by Singapore ? 

Comparing these somewhat scanty historical facts with the 
legends handed down by tradition and embodied in Malay litera¬ 
ture, one is tempted to see in the mythical expedition of 11aja 
Suran down the Malay Peninsula (Sejamh Melnyu, chapt. I) a 
vague reflection of the Ohola raids of the 11th century, while the 
tales of friendly correspondence between Malay and Indian kings 
may well be based on half forgotten memories of a state of things 
that really existed for several centuries. There is evidence enough 
in Malay titles, place-names, and many other words, of the strong 
influence which Indian civilization had on Western Indonesia. 
Knowing something now of the course of history, even if it is mere¬ 
ly in rough outline, one can understand why the Sfjarah Melnyu. 
makes the kings of Singapore descend from the royal family of 
Palembang, the great state which played such a leading part for 
such a long time 3 and an epithet in the dynastic style of that family 
throws light on the myth of the origin of the Singapore house. 
Both in the Vi eng Sa inscription and in the earliest of the Ohola 
records above referred to, the Maharaja is said to Ik* of the family 
of the king of the mountains.” This, with all the other evidence, 
establishes the fact that the same dynasty is referred to in both 
inscriptions and also accounts for what puzzled Mr. Wilkinson {op. 
cit., p. 11), namely the legend of the appearance of the three 
princes on Mount Siguntang Mahameru. That is not a national 
Malay legend but an echo of the dynastic tradition of the Palem¬ 
bang family which claimed to spring from “ the king of the moun¬ 
tains.” What mountain or mountains the Hindu or Ilinduized 
dynasty of Palembang conceived itself to have come from, we do 
not know. Possibly it may have been a mountain in India, though 
the later Malay legend locates it in Southern Sumatra. Nor does 
it very much matter. But the epithet definitely proves that the 
Maharaja of Srlvijaya who set up the inscription at Vieng Sa in 
what is now lower Siam was head of the state which more than 
two centuries later was ruled by the kings who built the temple at 
Negapatam. And that state was I Tsing’s Shi-li-fo-she, the Sar- 
baza or Sribuza of the Arabs, no longer to be read as Sri Bhoja but 
Srlvijaya, and certainly Palembang. 

For these important additions to our knowledge of Malay 
' history we are indebted to an excellent paper by M. G. Coed&s in 
the Bulletin de VEcole Fransaise d’Extreme-Orient (1918), Tome 
• XVIII, No. 6, entitled “ Le Koyaume de Crivijaya,” to which the 
•reader should refer for the details of the evidence and many further 
particulars. The conclusions arrived at seem irresistible. At the 
very least, they point to the Maharaja of Palembang having held 
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for several centuries a number of “ Straits Settlements,” the north¬ 
ernmost of which made him for some time a near neighbour of the 
great Indo-Chinese power of Camboja. In fact a relatively late 
(probably 12th century) inscription referring to him and apparent¬ 
ly executed by his order is in the Cambojan language, but in a 
script which in those days was common in Western Indonesia and 
is almost identical with the contemporary script of Burma. 

What l>earing has all this on the date when the Malays first 
really colonized the Peninsula? Apart from the few northern 
settlements actually mentioned, it is hard to say. But it seems 
reasonable to assume that the Maharaja garrisoned these with his 
own people. Kedah, therefore, may have been the first really 
Malay (or at any rate Sumatran) settlement in the Peninsula, and 
there were others beyond it, in the country that is now Siamese. 
But we hear nothing of settlements in the South of the Peninsula, 
except Singapore and that at no very early date. This seems to fit 
in pretty well with the evidence that the North contained fairly 
civilized Buddhist states, while there is comparatively little trace 
of civilization in the South in pre-Muhammadan days. 

To what period then must we refer the Mon-Khmer influence 
which is incontestably evidenced by the linguistic characteristics of 
the “aborigines” of the Peninsula, for instance bv the unquestion¬ 
ably Mon numerals of the Southern Sakai (Besisi, etc.) ? Are we 
compelled to push it further hack than the 7th or Nth century A.T). ? 
Or must some other explanation be invented to account for it? Did 
the so-called aborigines drift into the Peninsula from lndo-China 
after the Malay colonization had actually begun ? That seems very 
improliable, but it is difficult to feel positive about the matter; 
there are still too many unknowns in the history of the Peninsula. 

It seems certain now that some portions of it, at any rate, fell under 
Sumatran political influence as early as the 7tli or at latest the 8th 
century. But at first they were merely trading stations, and it does 
not follow that Malay colonization on a large scale set in immediate¬ 
ly. Perhaps some day the veil which shrouds the early history of 
the Peninsula will be still further lifted. In the meantime we have 
to thank M. 6. ("cedes for the new light he has thrown on a very ob¬ 
scure matter, lie has focussed upon it evidence derived from many 
sources and has added to the subject a new interest. 

Postcript. 

Since the above was written, Dr. N. ,T. Tvrom, formerly head 
■of the Archeological Survey in the Dutch Kast Indies and now 
Professor of the Archaeology and Ancient History of the Dutch 
East Indies in the University of Leyden, has contributed some 
very important and interesting additional facts to the discussion. 
In his inaugural address of the 3rd December, 1919, he pointed 
out that the evidence of Javanese inscriptions shows that as early ^ 
as 778 A.D. the dynasty of “ the king of the mountains ” was * 
ruling Central Java, and it seems to have continued to do so for 
about a century, during which period it erected important monu- 
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ments there. Meanwhile Eastern Java was under another dynasty, 
which claimed South Indian origin. It would appear that in those 
early days the Sumatran house was the more powerful. It con¬ 
tinued to maintain, or at anv rate claim, supremacy over Western 
Java (Sunda) till about 1200 A.D. There is much reason to be¬ 
lieve that its influence on the development of Indian civilization 
in Java was very great, and that amongst other things it was the 
means of introducing the Mahavann form of Buddhism (which we 
know prevailed at Ualembang) into Java. 

It seems, therefore, that we have to conceive the existence, 
during the period in question, of two great rival powers in the 
Archipelago, the one centred in Southern Sumatra, the other in 
Eastern Java. Until well into the 13th century, the former waa 
the stronger. Then, by degrees, the Javanese power, soon to be 
centred at Majapahit, gained upon it, and eventually completed 
its ruin by conquering its capital and many of its outlying posses¬ 
sions and dependencies somewhere about i377 A.D. 

C. 0 B. 


Jour. Strolt* Brunet* 
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By It, 0. WlNSTKDT. 


An Arab voyager Ibn Khordadzbeh (846 A.D.) wrote in his 
Kiiab al-masalik wa-l mamalik of an island called “ Kilali ” which 
contained tin mines and bamboo forests. Another Arab voyager 
Sulaiman (851 A.D), edited about 920 A.D. by one Abu Zaufof 
Siraf, wrote of “ Kalah-har,” as “ a dependency of Zabej,” which 
is prolwibly Srivijaya i.e. Palembang:—Chao du Kua in 1250 A.D. 
recorded that Langkasuka (i.e. Kedah), Trengganu, Pahang and* 
Kelantan were all subject to Palembang. (“Jincyclopaedic van 
Noderlandsch-lndie ” sub “ Toehton,” “ Livros du Mcrveilles de 
l’Indo, Leyden 1888-6, pjt. 255-264 and Iteinaud’s “delations 
des voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans.” pp. LX 11, LXXXV, 
17, 98, 94.) 11m Muhalhal, who nourished almut 941 A.D. (but 

whose account is of doubtful authenticity), describes “ Kalah” as 
the last place visited by ships going eastward, a great city with 
high walls and gardens and canals, “ where are the mines of lead ” 
or tin “ called kata'i, which is found in no part of the world except 
Kalah;” a place famous for the best “swords*’ in India; its in¬ 
habitants were Buddhists. “Kilali” or "Kalah” is generally 
identified as Kedah: the mention of tin-mines places it certainly 
in the Malay Peninsula, as Bangka was discovered much later. 
And probably this “Kalah ” is identical with “ Kora ” or “ Kala” 
of the Chinese chronicles of the T'ang Dynasty (618-916):—pp. 
241-8, Vol. 1, Series 11, “ Essays relating to Indo-Cliina *'; “ Kora ” 
had a king whose family-name was Sri Pura and his personal name 
Misi Pura; “the dead were buried and their ashes put into a jar 
and sunk in the sea; the customs of the people were about the same 
as in Siam.” 

The history of the Liang dynasty (502-665 A.D.) (ib. pp. 
135-7) gives an account of a country called Langgasu or I^angga, 
whose people said that their country had been established 400 years 
earlier: its inhabitants were ardent Buddhists. This, it is some¬ 
times said, is a reference to Langkasuka, the old name of Kedah 
recorded in the Hikayat Marong M ahairangsa and in popular folk¬ 
tales—(“ Fasciculi Malayenses,” pt. II (a), pp. 25-6; Skeat's 
“ Fables from an Eastern Forest,” pp. 49-51 and 81) “ Kedah may 
very well be the old native name of the country and Langkasuka its 
literary name. Many places in Further India and the Islands bear 
two names: thus, Pegu was styled Hamsawati, Tumasik was called 
Singapura: similarly Siak (in Sumatra) is known as SSri Indra- 
pura, and many other such instances could be given. All this 
merely illustrates the varnish of Indian culture, which spread over 
these regions during the first dozen centuries or so of our era.’^ 
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(Blagden, J. JR. A. S., July 190,5). One may add to these in* 
stances Indrapura the old court name for Pahang. The term 
Langkasuka now survives only as tlie name of a small tributary to 
the upper reaches of the Perak river. The lit. Marong Mdha- 
wangsa relates how Sri Mahawangsa, the third ruler of Kedah, 
removed (to Serokam) from Langkasuka, because it was too far 
from the sea. (J. It. A. S., S. B. 72, p. 04): “ it lay near Gunong 
Jerai” (ib. No. 53, p. 148). The Javanese poem, the Nagara- 
kretagarna composed in 1365 A.D., mentions botli Kedah and 
Langkasuka among a list of Peninsular settlements tributary to 
Majapahit (ib. pp. 145-9). But though Langkasuka was an old 
name for Kedah, the Chinese Langa-va-hsiu is more likely to have 
been Tenasserim. 

Of the prevalence of the Buddhist religion evidence exists in 
certain inscriptions found in Kedah and Province Wellesley, going 
hack according to Kern to 400 A.T). (ib No. 49, pp. 95-101) and 
having a Southern Indian Sanskrit alphabet; and again in inscribed 
clay tablets found in Kedah in a cave, nine feet above the floor, 
written according to Kern in Xagari of the 10th century and 
therefore from Northern India, (ib. No. 39, ]>. 205 and cf. J. and 
P., A. S. Bengal, Yol. Til, No. 7, July 1907, where Bakshaldas 
Banerji has identified live votive tablets from Trang as relics of 
Mahayana Buddhism belonging to the western group of the 
Northern Indian Nagari (Characters of the 11th century A.I)., 
resembling the characters of the Benares grant of lvarnadeva. and 
the grants of the Bathors of Kanauj.) Chula (Coromandel) re¬ 
cords claim that Kedah was conquered by a Chula king in the 11th 
century. 

Accordingly we know of Kedah till the end of 14th century 
that it was famous as a mart for tin ; its people were Buddhists, and 
the predominant influence was Indian. Besides this we know that 
first Palembang and the Chula kings and then the great Javanese 
kingdom of Majapahit claimed suzerainty over it. 

The HiJrayat Marong Mahawangaa or “ Kedah Annals," as the 
work is termed, records seven pre-Muhammadan rulers of Kedah 
hearing the Sanskrit-tSiamese titles of Marong Mahawangsa, Marong 
Mahapodisat, Sri Mahawangsa, Sri Tndrawangsa, Maha Parita Baria 
(Baja Bersiong), Phra Ong Maha Podisat, and of Phra Ong Maha- 
wangsa who became its first Muhammadan ruler under the style of 
Mudzatfal Shah. Some of these titles are not Indian but Indo- 
Chinese ; ‘ Podisat ’ for example is ‘ Bodisat ’ and the change of 
sound from sonants to surds is neither Indian nor Malay but 
characteristically Indo-Chinese occurring in Mon, Khmer, Siamese 
and Burmese. This is evidence that Kedah fell, after the fall of 
Palembang and the decay of Majapahit, under the influence of its 
Northern neighbours, the Siamese. 

An Achinese account gives 1474 A.D. as the date of the con¬ 
version of the first king of Kedah to Islam (Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago Vol. Ill, p. 480 and J. B. A. S., April 1909, p. 587). 

Jour. Strulti BraMfc 
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And the likelihood of that date is confirmed by the storv in the 
tiejarah At Hay a of a Kaja of Kedah coming to Malacca to ask for 
the nobat (or royal insignia) from .Sultan Mahmud Shah, the last 
Malay ruler of Malacca, who was driven out }y the Portuguese 
conquest in 1511 A.1). and died in 1513 A.l). (Leyden's “Malay 
Annals,” pp. ‘321-3). It is reasonable to suppose that the ruler 
of Kedah was then a Malay. Here, one may observe that in popular 
tales the Kedah dynasty begins with a tusked cannibal king, the son 
of an ogress; Blagdcn has shown that the legend is borrowed 
from India and is copied from the Buddhist Jataka tales (J. 11. 

A. S., S. B. No. 79) : it is possible, however, that the storv was 
adapted to symbolize that the ancestry of the dynasty is not purely 
Malay. 

The Portuguese Barbosa, whose manuscript is dated Lisbon 
151(5, describes Kedah “ as a place of the kingdom of Siam: ’ to 
the port “an infinite number of ships resort, trading in all kinds 
of merchandise. Here come many Moorish ships from all quarters. 
Here, too, is grown much pepper, \ery good and line which is con- 
’veyed to Malacca, and thence to China/’ (“ Hemusio,” Yol. 1, p* 
518). The influence of Siam cannot have been great to allow a 
Baja of Kedah to go to Malacca at the beginning of the 16th 
century to get regalia from a Malay suzerain! Nor was it great 
enough to save Kedah from attack bv the Portuguese. In 1611 
according to He Faria, Dioge de Medoca Furtado sailing down from 
Tenasserim to Malacca destroyed the towns of “Quetlah and Paries'* 
with lire and sword (Danvers' “Portuguese in India,’’ Yol. 11, p. 
164). 

Again Siamese influence did not baulk Acheen. In 1619 
Sultan Iskandar Muda, or Mahkota Alam as he was styled, led 
the rulers of Kedah and Perak into captivity. The Kedah prince 
was Sultan Sulaiman Shah (J. L\ A. S., S. B. T2, p. 122). Achin- 
ese influence lasted some years. (J. I. A. HI, p. 480). The 
“ Kedah Annals ” have a curious jumbled story that on the con¬ 
version of 'Sultan Mudzaffal Shah to Islam, the king of Acheen 
and one Shaikh Nuru’d-din sent him two religious treatises the 
tSiralv'l-muslakim and the liahu'n-Nikah . Now the Siralu'l- 
m us talc im was done into Malay by the said Shaikh Xurud-din 
Muhammad Jilani ibn Ali ibn Ilasanyi ibn Muhammad Hamid 
a’r-Haniri in the year 1634 A.1L (Juynboll’s “ Catalogue of Malay 
MSS. in Leiden University Library,’* p. 257). That detail helps 
us to fix a date for the composition (or more probably a late 
recension) of the lit, Maroncj Mahawangsa. But considering not 
only that the Achinese annals and the SPjarah At Hay u point to the 
close of the XVth century as the time of Kedah’s conversion to 
Islam but also that Sultan Mudzaffal Shah the first convert is 
always regarded as the great-great-great-grandfather of Sultan 
Sulaiman Shah who was taken to Acheen jn 1619 A.D., it is a 
detail which discredits entirely the chronology of the “Kedah 
Annals/* From the confusion of rulers it must have been inter¬ 
polated long after 1634. 

B. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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The list of the early Muhammadan kings given in. those 
■“ Annals ” is as follows:— 

Mudzaffal Shah (Phraong Mahawangsa) 

T ' I ‘ . I 

Muazzam Shah Raja Muhamad Shah Snlaiman Shah 
(reigned at Kota Palas) (ruled Langkapuri) 

Muhammad Shah 

I 

(? Mansur Shah) 

I 

Malimud Shah 

I 

Sulaiman Shah 

{carried to Aeheen 1619 A.D.) 

It was in the reign of iSultan Muazzam Shah, the second Muham¬ 
madan ruler of Kedah, that the “ Kedah Annals ” profess in their 
preface to have been composed (J. R. A. S., S. B. 72, p. 37). If 
that statement is true at any rate of the nucleus of the book, it 
would be for Malay histories of a very respectable age indeed. But 
that there have been many recensions is clear not only from the in¬ 
cident of Shaikh Nuru’d-din’s Siratu’l-mustahim, but also, as we 
shall see, from the completion of the list of rulers down to very 
recent times ( ib. p. 122). Another anachronism may be the men¬ 
tion of Kuala Changgong, if that name means Rangoon, which 
latter name dates from 1755 A.D. only. 

Just as Siamese influence had not saved Kedah from the 
Portuguese and the Achinese, so too it did not save it from the 
Dutch. Having trade routes not only from Singapore but from 
Patani it was a very important centre. “On the 11th July 1642, 
the king of Kedah, whom Matelief had visited in 1606, agreed 
with the (Dutch East India) Corapagnie to let her have half of the 
tin-production of his country at a fixed price and not to admit ships 
without the Compagnie’s permit. An attempt was made to obtain 
a similar contract from Perak which was richest in tin. But that 
country refused, giving as a reason its vassalage to Aeheen. On 
Kedah a tight hold was kept. The instructions to ‘ break up the 
•office there’ (1686) also contained orders ‘for the blockade of its 
■port.’ This command was repeated three years later: the Governor 
was told to ‘blockade the river of Kedah as closely as possible;’ 
in 1663 the ‘ Dagregister ’ mentions that ‘ the river of Queda is 
still being blockaded ’ and in 1664 the Netherlands Indian Govern¬ 
ment resolves, in spite of the king’s wish for peace, ‘to continue 
the blockade of Queda on the old footing.’ Kedah did not bear 
this meekly; in 1676 Governor Bort writes to Batavia that ‘the 
Compagnie’s cruising .sloops had been assailed many times about 
Pera and “Queda by Malay pirates.’ And shortly afterwards be 
reports that ‘ about Dinghdingh another sloop with a crew of. six, 
bad been rushed by the Quedaze pirates owing to the crew’s e|ro: 
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■carelessness. All of the crew were severely wounded and the 
scoundrels could not be overtaken/ Gold came from Kedah and 
elephants. In the first quarter of the 18th century Valentijn 
writes that * several offices, to wit Peirah, Kedah, TTjang Salang 
and Indragiri are subordinate to the Government of Malacca” (J. 
R. A. S., (S. B. 67, pp. 57-8-1). . 

In spite of having done nothing to ward off the aggression of 
Portuguese, Achinese and Dutch, Siam still claimed suzerainty 
over Kedah. “Beferenee might” be “had to the works of 
Abbe Choisy in 168b and to M. de la Louberc's History of Siam 
in 1018; by both of whom Kedah is described as being, at least, 
tributary to Siam. It rebelled according to these authors in 
1720 (!)—a fact implying subjection—but was speedily reduced 
by Siam to obedience ” (J. I. A. HI, p. 601, Col. Low). 

Trouble of a milder kind was impending from another quarter. 
Thomas Bowrcy says that there was a P>ritisb factory in Kedah 
from 1669 till 1675 but that it was a complete failure. 

In 1770 affliction came from \et another side. The Bugis, 
having established thomsehes in Selangor, attacked Kedah and 
burnt tlve town. Is the invasion of Kedah by Kelanru Mitam (J. 
b\ A. S., M. B. 72, ]>. 82)'an interpolation in the Jit. Marong 
Mahawangm perhaps reminiscent of this attack? 

Accounts of the events leading up to and consequent on the 
acquisition of Penang and Province Wellesley by the British appear 
in J. B. A.43., S. B. Ko. 67 pp. 76-7', and in Swettenham’s “British 
Malaya,” pp. 42-53. A version more favourable to the British and 
more closely based on the treaties and correspondence (“ Treaties 
and engagements entered into or effecting the Xatiu* States of the 
Peninsula:" Singapore 1889, pp. 61-71) may lie read in Wright 
and Beid’s “The Mahi\ Peninsula,” pp. 19-87. 

dust before the Siamese invasion, Kedah acting on instructions 
from Siam had attacked Perak and in 1819 claimed to have con¬ 
quered it. 

Treated in 1786 as an independent state, Kedah was recognized 
by England in 1826 as tributary to Siam. There were two reasons 
for this recognition. The immediate object was to prevent the 
Siamese from co-operating with the Burmese during the first Bur¬ 
mese war; and there was the further object of delining the position 
of Siam in the north of the Malay Peninsula. The Treaty recog¬ 
nized Penang and Province Wellesley as English countries. It laid 
down that Perak was independent and should, not. he attacked: the 
Ifaja could send the gold and silver flowers to Siam if he liked. 
The Siamese were to remain in Kedah; and the English were not 
to allow the exiled Baja, of Kedah to settle in Penang, Province 
Wellesley, Perak, Selangor or Burma. (Aitchison’s “Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads,” vol. IT, pp. 351, 369-71). 

The MSS. of the lit. Marong Mahatratigsa, that used by Low 
(J. I. A. Vol. Ill), that in the Maxwell collection at the Library 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society (London), Wilkinson’s edition re- 
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printed in J. E. A. S., iS. B. 72, and von de Wall’s MS. now in the 
library of the Batavia Society (van Eonkel’s “ Catalogue/’ Ver- 
handelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap Deel LVII, pp. 290- 
294) all give the same list of the Muhammadan rulers of Kedah 
down to Ahmad Taju’d-din who ascended in 1820 A.D. After 
Sulaiman Shah, who died at Acheen the list continues:— 

Sulaiman Shah 
(d. 1620 A.D.) 

I 

Eijalu'd-din Shah 
(Marhum Naga) 

I 

Muhiyyu’d-din Mansur Shah 
(Marhum Sena) 

I 

Pziyau'd-din Mukarram Shah 
(Marhum hilir atau Marhum ka-balai) 

I 

AtaVllah Muhammiad Shah 
(Marhum Bukit Pinang) 

Muhammad Jiwa Zainal-abidin Muazzam Shah 
(Marhum Keyangan. Moved to Alor Star. 1741**1778) 


Abdullah al-Mukarram Shah Dziau’d-din Muzzam Shah 
(Marhum Muda. Bukit Pinang; (Marhum Keyangan; 1799: 

d. 1798) abdicated after 2 years: d. 1818) 

Ahmad 'Taju’d-din Halim Shah 
(Marhum Malacca; 1801-: d. ?1844) 

Zadnu'l-Riashid Shah 
(d. circa- 1854) 

Ahmad TajuM-din Mukarram Shah 
(d. 18<9) 


Zainu’l-Rashid Ahdu’l-Hamid Abdu’l-Aziz, 

Muazzam Shah. Halim Shah. Raia Muda 

(<*• 1881 ) (d'. 1907) ' 

Newbold gives the dates for Muhammad Jiwa Zainal-ahidin and 
Abdullah but seems to have got the family relationships wrong, 
ror the names and dates after Ahmad Taju’d-din, who died about 
1844 A. I),, I am indebted to a list compiled for Mr. E. A. G. Stuart 

<tj u Th f re is a , co i“ of . this ruler dated 1154 a.h. - 1741-2 (Millies'' 
Becherches sur les Monnaies des Indigenes de 1 ’Arehinel Indien et de la 

27!T , 132) Ma,aiM ’ (1871)> P - 133 an< ^plate. Cf/j! A. S^S^B.fNot 
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by Wan Yalmya Xlaji aud also to the account in the “ Straits Direc¬ 
tory/" Ahmad TajnM-din Halim Shah began his reign at Kuala 
Kedah. Tn 1821 the Siamese invaded Kedah and he fled to 
Province Wellesley and KJawai. The Siamese ruled Kedah for 23 
years, dividing it into four parts: (1) Kedah, (2) Setul ruled by 
Tiuiku Bisun, (3) Perlis ruled by Sayid ITusain JamaluM-din, 
(4) Kubang Pasu ruled by Tunku Anum. In six years the popu¬ 
lation was reduced from 180,000 to 0,000. In 1831 'Sultan Ahmad 
Taja'd-din was removed to Malacca: in 1830 having got permission 
to leave Malacca for a visit to Deli he went to Bruas and prepared 
to attack Kedah, when a British gun-boat captured and took him 
to Penang. In 1813 Kedah, the di\ ision, was restored to him under 
Siamese protection and lie returned to reign at Kota Kuala Muda, 
as Alor Star was overgrown with forest. lie was buried at Lang¬ 
uor. Later Kubang Rusa was restored to Kedah, but Perlis remains 
independent and Setul is still a part of Siamese territory. 

In 1909 suzerainty over Kedah and Perlis was transferred by 
Siam to Great Britain. 

There art* two interesting points in the u Kedah Annals which 
•deserve remark. Allusion is made to the fact that Gunong Geriang, 
Gunong Jora-i and Gunong Jambul were once islands (J. R. A. S., 
S. B. 72. p. 09). Now geologists tell us this is true, hut it was 
thousands of a ears ago, too far hack for tradition to have come 
down: so that presumably Malays must have observed the evidence 
of sea-shells inland and drawn haphazard the correct conclusion. 

Again, the Annals ” record a Kedah legend (which I shall 
show in the next Journal to be of foreign origin) as to the found¬ 
ing of Perak (/&., p. 62 and No. 9, pp. 85-86 and J. R. A. 8., 
April 1905) and say that the palace of the Kedah Raja who became 
the first ruler of Perak was erected at Pulau Tndra 8akti. But 
.according to Perak history recorded in the Misa Mrlaiju, an 
XYllith century history of that state, Sultan Iskandar who came 
to the throne in 1765 A.I). was the iirst ruler of Perak to build a 
palace on an island down the Perak River, called t'hempaka Sari, 
till he changed its name into Indra Sakti. The legend of the 
“Annals” is a late interpolation. But does it refer to an earlier 
Pulau Indra Sakti? Did Kedah ever hold continuous sway over 
the northern part of Perak, before the present Perak dynasty 
was founded? On these points there is no evidence. 

L am indebted to Mr. C. 0. Blagden for much valuable inform¬ 
ation towards the preparation of this paper: and in connection 
with it should be read his article in this number of the Journal on 
“ The Empire of the Maharaja.” 
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“The Crown of Kings.” 


By H. 0. WlXSTEDT. 

l)nt(*h scholars have done much towards preparing a history of 
Malay literature, but as Dr. Ph. S. van Bonkel, the successor of 
van Ophuijsen in the chair of Malay at Leiden, points out in the 
paper ( Tijdsrhrifl Ind. T. L. en Vk., deel XVI) which I here 
summarize, a great deal remains to be studied not only as to the 
spread of tales in the Archipelago itself but as to the source and 
date of borrowings from Arab, Persian and Indian literature. 
Brandes has studied the sources of the Hikayai Bayan Bndiman, 
the IIikayat Kalita dun Damina , the Ilikayai Gholam and the 
11 ikayat Bakhtiar: van Bonkel has written a book on the Ht. Amir 
Hamza and paj>ers on the Taju’s-Salatin, the Ht. (ini Bakatrali 
(Ijc Homan de la Hose dans la literature malaise), the IIt. Tnmim 
ad-dari ami the Ht. Sawa'un and above all an exhaustiw* catalogue 
of the great collection of Malay MSS. in the possession of the 
Batavian Society, of which it suffices to say that it is a worthy 
counterpart of JuynbollV catalogue of the Malay MSS. at Leiden. 
Gradually material for a history is being accumulated. But the 
field is dreary and the labourers are few. 

Early scholars supposed that Malav borrowings were from the 
Arabic. Xow we know that not even all Malay theological works 
were translated from the Arabic. India has been the source of 
much Malay literature and of popular mysticism:— vide Snouck 
IlurgronjVs book on “The Achehnese.” For a long time Persian 
was the official language of India, especially of northern India. To 
the Persian language, but not therefore to direct Persian influence, 
Malay is indebted for its script, the name of its vowel points, certain 
loan-words and many legends and romances. Sometimes the 
borrowing has been direct, sometimes by way of some Indian trans¬ 
lation. The comparison of Malay romances with Hindustani 
and Tamil literature might well engage the interest of our local 
students of those languages. 

For the Taju's-Salaiin, van Bonkel alludes to the eulogies 
unduly bestowed on this work by Boorda van Eysinga, its first 
editor, and by the grammarian Werndly. That sound scholar van 
der Tuuk gave a note of warning and criticized the poorness of van 
Eysinga’s text: a criticism repeated by Blagden and myself on p. 
189 of our “Malay Header” (Clarendon Press). 

Werndly and van Eysinga call the author Bokhan of Johore. 
The true explanation is that he was “ a Bokhari,” a native of Bok¬ 
hara, practising the trade of a jauhari “ a jeweller.” 

Eth6 in his account of modern Persian'literature speaks of a 
Bokhari Jauhari mentioned in the literary biography of Suhuf 
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Ibrahim as a court panegyrist under the Seljukian princes, Malik- 
shah (1152), Muhammad (1153-1100), Sulaiman Shah and Arslan 
Shah bin Tughrul (1161-1176), who wrote an epic called Hikayat 
-i Amir Ahmad u Mahisii. But to judge from references to books 
in the Taju R-Salatin , this man lived too early co be our author. 

The introduction to the Taju's-Salatin acknowledges indebted¬ 
ness to many sources. These sources have Arabic titles, but some 
are well-known Persian works found also in Arabic, and some 
Persian translations from the Arabic. One of the sources given is 
the Akhlaq-i-Muhsini, written in 1494 by Husain bin Ali alwaiz al 
Kashifi. 

On page 46 (van Eysinga's text) the author quotes from the 
Tanhibu’l-dhafiUn; probably an Arabic religious tract translated 
into Persian—there are several works of that name, Persian, one 
Hindustani and at least one in Malay (van Ronkel’s “ Catalogus ’’ 
of MSS. at Batavia, p. 412; and a Malay version has been printed 
at Mecca and is on sale in Singapore). The Sijar u’l Muluk, a 
well-known Persian work composed bv the famous Vizier Nizam 
u’l Mulk, born in 1017, is referred to on pp. 65 and 205. A 
Persian ethical treatise (Kibe p. 547) is cited on p. 116. A Persian 
verse is quoted on p. 117 out of the ' Secrets of Attar,’ a Persian 
work by the famous mystic and poet, Abu Hamid Muhammad bin 
Abibakr Ibrahim Farid u’d Din Attar, a dealer in perfumery who 
died 114 years old in 1250. On p. 151 is mentioned the famous 
Persian romance of Mahmud and Ayaz: the oldest version is by 
Faslmi’d Din Ali Safi (died 1552), but there are others by Anisi 
(died 1605), Zulali (composed 1596-1615), Mirza Muhammad Ali 
Sail) (d. 1677) and later bv Mir Abu Talib. On the same page 
are mentioned the “ Arab story ” of Laila wa Majnun and the 
’‘Persian stories” of Khusrau wa Shirin, and of Yusof and 
Zulaikha. The story of Khusrau and Shirin is told in verse by 
Fashru'd Din Asad Nizami and by many later writers. Firdausi 
and earlier authors have told the story of Yusof and Zulaikha. 

The introduction to the Taju’s-Salaiin, the .type of book, the 
names of princes and ministers are all Persian. In Persian more 
than in Arabic ethical treatises one finds verses, stories and texts 
from the Koran introduced. The verses in the book are all in 
forma of Persian prosody, the mathnawi, ruba'i, ghazal ; they are 
mostly didactic or sing the praises of the first four khalifs or of 
the merits of the author’s work. On p. 47 KayomaTZ the first of 
the old kings of Persia is mentioned as a son of Adam. Cf. also p. 

m 

Sometimes a Persian word is explained, c.g. on p. 134, by a 
later hand. The Persian word for the New Year is used. There 
are Persian forms of the genitive: e.g. Omari-Abdul-Aziz. 

The chronogram in the introduction gives 1012 A.H. (1603 
A.D.) as tlie date of composition. 

Though no Persian original has been discovered, clearly the 
book is of Persian origin and, considering there was no direct 
Persian influence on the Malays, probably was derived from India. 
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The Genealogy of Malacca’s Kings 
from a copy of the 
Bustanu’s—$platin. 


By R. 0. WixstfEDT. 

This interestin'; and important passage was copied for the late 
Mr. W. Barnes from a copy of the Bustanu’s-Salatin belonging, it 
is said, to H. H. the late iSultan of Pahang, when H. H. was still 
Tengku Besar. Apparently it had been the intention of Mr. 
Barnes to offer it to the Society, but death frustrated him. 

The interest of the passage lies in the light it throws on Malay 
history. Firstly, it gives the variant list of the kings of Singapore 
and Malacca, to which Wilkinson drew attention on pp. 15 and 21 
of his History, Part 1, Papers on Malay Subjects Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. JUOS. It gi\es the orthodox list of the Malacca royal house 
down to the date of the Portuguese conquest and then continuing 
their history down to the birth of Sultan Iskandar Ala’u'd-din 
Mughayat Shah II of Acheen (1636-1611) it throws light on the 
earlier history of Pahang and Johor. 

It had been the intention of Mr. Barnes to compare this version 
with the version of the Bustanv’s-Salatm at Ijevdcn, but it is hard 
for Europeans in the East to tind time and opportunity for such 
comparative work.. Print our local manuscripts, when obtainable, 
and once in print passages can easily lie compared. Mr. Barnes had 
got one variant version, the source of which I have been unable to 
trace: its variants 1 have cited in foot-notes. 

The Bustanu’s-Salatin was composed at Acheh by Shaikh 
Nuru’d-din Muhammad Jilani ibni Hasanji ilmi Muhammad 
Hamid a’r-Raniri, who also composed an Jit. Iskandar Dzu'l- 
Karnain in Malay as he tells us on p. 14. vol. II of Wilkinson’s 
edition of the Buslanu's-Salalin: in 1634 he had translated the 
Siratu’l-mustakim into Malay. (Vide also Snouck Hurgronje’s 
“ The Acbelmese,” vol. I, p. 12). After the fall of Pasai, Malacca, 
and after the conquest of Malacca, Acheen became the centre of 
Muhammadan religion and learning It was Sultan Iskandar the 
second of Acheen and Shaikh Nuru’d-din who sent the Babu’n- 
Nikah, the Siratu’l-mustakim and a complimentary letter to the 
Raja of Kedah on the establishment of Islam in that country: so- 
the “ Kedah Annals ” tell us. 

Possibly some of the historical detail given in this passage has 
been added by a later hand. 

Mr. R. J. Wilkinson printed 2 vols. of the Bustanus-Salatin 
(American Mission Press, Singapore, 1900), but most unfortunately 
his MS. was lost before the rest, which contains the chapters on 
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peninsular Malay history, could be printed. Another MS. of the 
work, complete or incomplete I cannot say, No. 207 in the Logan 
Library, I have failed to trace. Codex 1971 and Codex 5303 of 
Leyden University Library (COXVII in Juynboll’s 6 Catalogue’ 
p.'216) and a MS. in the Library of the Koval Asiatic Society 
apparently contain the passage here printed. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Mr. Wilkinson’s MS. or the Logan MS. or some other 
complete copy of this most scholarly book may yet be unearthed in 
the Peninsula and the remainder printed. That here and there a 
rare MS. copy of the book does exist is certain. Of Mr. Barnes’ 
texts 1 have found only this Romanized extract: the original MSS. 
ho used T have been unable to trace. 

Students of history should consult in studying this extract the 
brilliant paper by Or. Radon Husain Jayadiningrat on the “ Soel- 
tauaat \an Atjeh’' in Bijd. T. L. on Yk. X. L, Kon. Inst. 8°, part 
T, 19 in. 


FAS A L YAN(i KfiTKJA RADA MftNYATAKAN TAUT KIT 
SfitiALA RAJA-RAHA. 

Tatkala kahwin dengan anak Raja Kida Hindi hingga datang 
kapada hikayat Raja Snran masok ka-dalam laut. Maka tauah 
yang di-jijaki-nva tatkala turun itu saperti warna etnas rupa-nya 
datang sekarang dan ]>adf yang di-atas bukit itu pun berbuahkan 
emas dan bordaunkau porak bortangkai 1 suasa; hingga pada rnasa 
ini pun ada padi itu sa-tangkai di-taroh Maha Jndera Bijava dan 
Sang Buana kedua ; ia-lah daripada anak chuchu orang menyambnt 
raja itu. 

Hatta maka Sang Sapurba Hindi pun di-ambil orang-lah 
Minangkabau di-jadikan-nva. akan raja-nya, dan Sang Maniaka di- 
ambil orang-lah Tanjong Pura di-jadikan-nya akan raja-nya. Dan 
Sang Nila Ufani'a di-ambil Demang lxdmr Daun di-jadikan-nya 
akan raja-nya di-negcri Palemhang: beberapa lama-nya dalam 
kerajaan itu, maka ia pun bergelar Sang Tori Buana lalu kahwin 
dengan Raja Ben tan. Kemudian dari itu, maka di-perbuat-nya sa- 
buah negeri di-Temasek di-namai-nya Singapura. Hatta maka ia 
pun diaii)dab di-sana heranak dua orang kkiJaki, sa-orang bPmama 
Raja Kechil Besar dan sa-orang bernama Raja Kechil Muda. Maka 
Raja Kechil Besar beristerikan anak Raja Keling dan Raja KSchil 
Muda beristerikan chuchu Demang Debar Daun. Kemudian dari 
itu. maka Sang Tori Buana mangkat-lah. 

Maka Raja Kechil Besar-kh kerajaan bergelar Paduka S5ri 
Pikrama Wira, dan Raja Kechil Muda jadi Bendahara. Maka 
Paduka Seri Pikrama Wira 2 heranak dengan Raja benua Keling itu 
, sa-orang laki-kki bernama Iskandar Shah. Kemudian dari itu 
S£ri Pikrama Wira 3 pun mangkat-lah. 


1 Bvrbataimkan in the other M. 8. 

2 After wira inserts ’diraja. 3 Inserts ' diraja . 
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Maka Raja Iskandar Shah-lah kerajaan bergelar Seri Rama 
AdikSrama. 1 Maka Raja itu beristSrikan anak Perpateh Bermuka 
Berjajar bfranak sa-orang laki-laki dan sa-orang perempuan, yang 
laki-laki itu bernama Ahmad tiniang-timaugan-nya Raja Besar 
Muda. Shahadan Raja Iskandar Shah itu-lah pertama-tama mem- 
buka 2 negeri Melaka: ada-lah ia dalam kerajaan tiga-puloh dua 
tahun. Keimulian darl itu maka ia pun mangkat-lah. 

Maka anak-nva Raja Besar Mud a-lab jadi kerajaan. Ada pun 
Bendahara Tun Perpateh Bermuka Berjajar ia-itu beranak sa- 
orang laki-laki bergelar Seri Maharaja Indera Purba. Maka Seri 
Maharaja Indera Purba pun beranak dua orang, sa-oraug laki-laki 
dan sa-orang perenupuan: anak perempuan itu di-kahwin Raja 
Besar Muda; maka beranak tiga orang laki-laki sa-orang bernama 
Radeu Bagus dan sa-orang bSrnama Raja Tengah dan sa-orang 
bernama Radon Isa]>. Ada pun anak Seri Maharaja Indera Purba 
yang laki-laki itu Tun Perpateh Tulus gelaran-nva; ia pun jadi 
Bendahara beranak tiga orang perempuan ketiga-nya di-peristeri 
anak raja tiga orang itu jua. Sa-telah Perpateh Tulus sudah mati, 
Raden Bagus-lah jadi Bendahara bergelar Tun Perpateh Bennuka 
Berjajar. Kemudian dari itu, maka Raja Besar Muda pun mang¬ 
kat-lah. 

Maka anak-nva Raja Tengah-lah kerajaan. Maka ia pun ber¬ 
anak sa-orang laki-laki bernama Raja Kochi 1 Besar. Sa-telah itu, 
maka Raja Tengah pun mangkat-lah. 

Kemudian dari itu. maka Raja Keehil Besar-lah kerajaan ia- 
lah \ ang pertama-tama masok ugama Islam bergelar Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad Shah. Maka Bendahara Tun Perpateh Bennuka Berjajar 
ia pun bergelar Seri Dewa Raja. Maka Sultan Muhammad Shah 
boristeri dua orang, sa-orang anak Seri Kara ’diraja chuchu Benda¬ 
hara, beranak sa-orang laki-laki bernama Raja lvasim dan sa-orang 
lagi di-isterikan Sultan 2 saudara Raja Arkan beranak sa-orang laki- 
laki bernama Raja Hitam. Sa-telah itu, maka Sultan Muhammad 
Shah pun mangkat. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Raja Kasim-lah kerajaan di-negeri 
Melaka bergelar Sultan Mudzafar Shah; lalu baginda kahwin 
d&ngan anak Bendahara Seri Amar ’diraja, beranak sa-orang laki- 
laki bernama Raja Abdullah. 

Hatta beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Muzafar Shah pun 
mangkat-lah. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Raja Abdullah kerajaan negSri Me¬ 
laka bergelar Sultan Mansur Shah. Ia-lah yang terlalu bijaksana 
dan terlalu.besar kerajaan; ia-lah yang m&ngalahkan negeri Kampar 
dan negeri Saak dan n5g8ri Ind5ragiri dan negeri yang taalok ka- 
pada-nya. Sa-telah itu, maka Sultan Mansur Shah pun mSnitah- 
kan orang menySrang Pahang. Tatkala itu^ kerajaan di-negSri 
Pahang Puteri Onang Seri bergelar Puteri TJela Wangsa. Maka' 

1 Inserts Wikrama after Adiklrma. 

2 Mdnyuaok. 

3 Baginda. 
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Puteri itu pirn nikah dPngan 1 Sultan Mansur Shah. Shahacan 
ada-lah bagi Suit an Mansnr Shah lima orang istPri, pertama anak 
Raja Pahang, kedua anak Raja Majapah.it, ketiga raja di-BPnua 
China, kPampat anak BPndahara, kelitna anak SPri Kara ’diraja 
itp-lah istPri haginda yang tua. Hatta bPbPrapa lama-nya, maka 
Sultan Mansur Shah pun bPranak dongan PutPri Ida Wangsa itu 
dua orang laki-laki. yang tua bPrnama Raja Ahmad Muhammad 
Shah dan yang muda bPrnama Raja Muhammad, dan bPranak 
haginda dPngan puteri anak Raja BPnua China itu sa-orang laki- 
laki bPrnama l’aduka Mimat, dan bPranak haginda dPngan putPri 
anak Raja Majapahit itu sa-orang laki-laki bernama Raden KPlang, 
dan bPranak baginda dPngan anak Seri Kara ’diraja itu dua orang 
perPmpuan, dan bPranak baginda dPngan anak BPndahara itu sa- 
oyang laki-laki bPrnama Raja Husain. Shahadan ada-lah dalam 
aptara sPgala anak baginda yang banyak itu, Raja Ahmad Muham¬ 
mad Shah-lah yang di-kaseh baginda dan di-wasiatkan kPrajaan 
akan dia. BPbPrapa lama-nya maka Raja Ahmad Muhammad Shah 
pun mPmbunoh anak Raja BPndahara Tun Besar. Maka Sultan 
Mansur Shah pun murka akan dia lain di-rajakan-nya ka-nPgeri 
Pahang bergelar Sultan Muhammad Shah. Sa-tPlah itu, maka di- 
wasiatkan Sultan Mansur Shah akan ganti kPrajaan anak-nya bPr¬ 
nama Raden KPlang. Hatta beberapa lama-nya, maka Raden 
KPlang pun mangkat mPngPmbari orang mPngamok. Sa-tPlah itu, 
maka di-wasiatkan Sultan Mansur Shah akan ganti-nya kPrajaan 
anak yang bPrnama Raja Husain. BPbPrapa lama-nya, maka Sultan 
Mansur Shah pun mangkat. KPmudian dari itu, maka Raja 
Hnsain-lah kPrajaan di-negPri Melaka bergelar Sultan Ala’u’d-din 
Riayat Shah, ia-lah yang tPrlalu bPrani lagi perkasa. 

Kalakian, maka Raja Muhammad Shah 2 yang kPrajaan di- 
negeri Pahang itu pun meminta diri-nya ka-pada adinda baginda 
Sultan Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah hendak mPndapatkan baginda 3 ka- 
nPgeri Pahang. Maka di-titahkan Sultan Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah 
orang menghantar akan dia ka-negPri Pahang. 

BPbPrapa lama-nya Sultan Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah pun ber- 
anak dua orang laki-laki, yang tua bPrnama Raja Menawar Shah 
dan yang muda bernama Raja Zainal tPrlalu elok paras-nya. Sa- 
telah itu, maka beberapa lama pu]a, Sultan Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah 
bPranak dPngan istPri-nya bPrnama Tun Senaja anak SPri Kara 
’diraja saudara Tun Tahir yang bPrgelar BPndahara SPri Maharaja 
tiga orang, sa-orang perPmpuan nama PutPri Hitam, ia pun yang 
tua; dan yang tengah laki-laki bPrnama Raja Mahmud dan yang 
bongsu bPrnama Fatimah. Maka tatkala bPsar-lah PutPri Hitam 
itu, maka di-kahwin Sultan Ala’n’d-din Riayat Shah-lah ia dPngan 
Raja Abdullah anak Sultan Ibrahim raja di-nPgPri Siak. Kata 
yang Pmpunya chPrita, bahawa Abdullah itu pun bonda-nya anak 
Sultan Mansur Shah Raja MPlaka itu jua, dan akan PutPri Fa^ 
timah itu di-kahwinskan Sultan Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah dPngan 

1 For nilcah dongan reads di-nikah, 

2 Inserts saudara Sultan Ahmad Shah. 

3 Beads kakanda. 
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Sultan Mansur Shah anak Sultan Ahmad, chuchu Sultan Ahmad 
Muhammad Shah vang kerajaan di-negeri Pahang itu. Sa-telah 
itu, maka Sultan Ala’u'd-din Riayat Shah merajakan anak-nyayang 
bernama Raja Meuawar Shah ka-negeri Kampar, serta di-anu- 
gerahi-nya 1 alat kerajaan. Maka Raja Mend war Shah pun ke- 
rajaan-lah di-negeri Kampar, lalu ia her anak sa-orang laki-laki 
bernama Ahdullalx. Uatta beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Ala- 
Vd-din lliayat Shah pun mangkat. 

Kemudian pada itu, maka Raja Mahmud-lah kerajaan di-uegeri 
Melaka bergelar Sultan Mahmud Shah, lalu baginda kaliwin dengan 
puteri anak Sultan Ahmad Muhammad Shah yang kerajaan di- 
negei'i Pahang itu, beranak lima oraug, perempuan dua orang, 
laki-laki sa-orang bernama Raja Ahmad Muhammad ia-lah di- 
wasiatkan Sultan Mahmud Shah akan ganti-ma kerajaan. 

Shahadan pada zaman Sultan Mahmud Shah-lah negeri Melaka 
di-ambil Feringgi. Maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun undur ka- 
TJjong Tanah lalu di-perhuat 2 sa-buah negeri. Maka di-namai-nya 
negeri Johor. Sa-telah itu, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah pun bcr- 
isteri pula dengan Raja Kelantan yang bernama Puteri Onang 
Kening beranak tiga orang, dua orang perempuan, sa-orang laki- 
laki : yang tua bernama Puteri Mah, yang tengah bernama Puteri 
Dewa dan yang bongsu bernama Raja Mudzafar. Maka tatkala 
besar-lah Puteri Mali itu, maka di-kaliwinkan Sultan Mahmud 
Shah dengan anak Raja Abdullah, bonda-nya Puteri Hitam anak 
Sultan AlaVd-din Riayat Shah jua. Beberapa lama-nya, maka 
Puteri Mah beranak 2 enipat orang laki-laki, tiga orang perempuan, 
dan yang laki-laki itu pertama Raja Jamal, kedua Raja Biajid 
ketiga Raja Isap, keempat Raja Dollah; dan yang perempuan itu 
pertama Puteri Puteh, kedua Puteri Bun tat, ketiga Puteri Dewi. 
Sa-telah itu, maka Sultan Mahmud Shah kaliwin dengan anak 
Bendaliara Seri Maharaja bernama Tun Fatimah, beranak sa-orang 
laki-laki bernama Raja Raden. Dan ada-lah Sultan Mahmud Shah 
itu beranak laki-laki dan perempuan dengan gundek-nya. Maka 
anak-nya .yang perempuan bernama Puteri Dewi bonda-nya Puteri 
Onang Kening itu pun di-kahwinkan baginda dengan anak Sultan 
Mahmud Shah raja di-negeri Pahang bernama Sultan Zainu’l- 
abidin Hatta bfberapa lama-nya maka Sultan Zainu’l-abidin 
Shah pun bSranak dSngan Puteri Dewi itu fimpat orang laki- 
laki dua orang perempuan, dan yang laki-laki itu bernama Raja 
Mansur dan yang sa-orang bernama Raja Jamal dan yang perom- 
puan itu sa-orang b§maxna Puteri Khalij'ah dan sa-orang bernama 
Puteri Bongsu. Hatta beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Mahmud 
Shah pun mangkat. 

Kemudian dari itu Raja Raden-lah kerajaan bergelar Sultan 
AJlaVd-din Shah: kSrana bonda-nya Tun Fatimah itu sangat di- 
kaseh Sultan Mahmud Shah, sSbab itu-lah ia bSroleh kerajaan. 

1 Inserts dingan. 

2 Inserts -nya. 

3 Inserts tujoh oruug. 
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Hatta maka Sultan AlaVd-din Shah pun kahwinkan dengan anak 
Sultan Mahmud Shah saudara Sultan Zainu’l-abidin Shah yang 
kerajaan di-negPri Pahang itu, beranak dua orang sa-orang Mahmud 
Shah di-timangkan-nya Raja Kechil Besar dan sa-orang p&r$mpuan 
bemama Puteri Fatimah. B&berapa lama-nya maka Putfiri Fa- 
timah di-kahwinkan SultanAla’u’d-diu Sliah dSngan anak Sultan 
.Zainu'l-abidin Sliah yang di-negeri Pahang bemama Sultan Mansur 
Shah. Hatta beberapa laima-nya, maka Sultan Mansur Shah pun 
beranak d£ngan Puteri Fatimah dua orang, sa-orang laki-laki dan 
sa-orang perempmui; maka yang pSrfmpuan itu bemama Puteri 
Puteh, timang-timangan-nva Puteri Kechil Besar, dan laki-laki itu 
bernama Saleh. 1 S'a-tPlah itu, maka Raja Mahmud Shah anak 
Sultan AliaVd-din Shah itu pun kahwin dSngan Puteri Khalijah 
anak Sultan Zainu’l-abidin Shah Pahang lalu mangkat ia di-sana. 
Kata yang empunya eherita, baliawa Sultan AlaVd-din Shah itu 
banyak bSranak pgrempuan dengan gundek-nya yang banyak itu: 
sa-orang jua beranak laki-laki, maka di-nama'i baginda Sultan 
Ala’u’-d-din Shah akan anak-nva itu Raden Bahar. Maka tatkala 
di-perlakukan Allah subhanahu wa-taala pada 2 3 kuderat-nya ataa 
segala hamba-nya, maka orang Acheh pun datang menyerang 
Johor la'lu di-aiahkan-nya, maka Sultan AlaVd-din Shah d§ngan 
segala anak isteri pun di-bawa mereka itu-lah ka-Aeheh s dan tat¬ 
kala itu kerajaan di-negeri Acheh Sultan Ali Muglmvat Shah: sa- 
telah itu, maka Raden Bahar pun di-ambil Sultan Ali Mughayat 
Shah akan menantu-nya, lalu di-surohkan ia kembali ka-Johor akan 
menggantikan kerajaan ayah-nya. 

Hatta maka Raden Bahar pun kcmbali-lah ka-Johor, dengan 
takdir Allah taala tiada berapa lama-nya maka ia pun di-beri 
orang makan rachun lalu mangkat-lah ia. KSmudian dari itu 
maka putus-lah salasilah anak chuchu Raja Melaka dalam negeri 
Johor. 

Shahadan kembali-lah kami ka-pada hikayat Sultan Ahmad 
Muhammad Shah anak Sultan Mansur Shah yang kerajaan di- 
negeri Pahang itu, kahwin dengan chuchu Sultan Iskandar Shah 
Taja di-negSri Kelantan bemama Puteri Mcngindera. Hatta b£- 
berapa lama-nya maka baginda pun b&ranak tiga orang laki-laki, 
yang pertama bemama Ahmad, kedua Raja Jamal, ketiga Raja 
Mahmud. iSa-telah itu, maka Sultan Ahmad Muhammad Shah 
pun mangkat. Kemudian dari itu, maka Sultan Ahmad-lah kS- 
rajaan di-nSgeri Pahang lalu baginda beranak dengan gundek-nya 
ea-orang laki-laki b§mama itaja Mansur lalu di-rajakan-nya Sultan 
Ahmad anak-nya itu; maka ia pun p§rgi bSrshaikh ka-hulu sungai: 
ia-lah yang berg&lar Sultan Shaikh. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Sultan Mansur Shah-lah kerajaan di- 
da'lam nSgeri Pahang, lalu ia kahwin dSngan Putgri Fatimah, anak 
Sultan AlaVd-din Riayat Shah yang kirajaaa di-nSgSri Melaka 

1 For Saleh reads Subang. 

2 Omits pada. 

3 Inserts lalu mangkat-lah di-Acheh. 
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Hu. Tetapi tiada baginda beranak. Hatta beberapa lama-nya, 
maka Sultan Mansur Shah pun mangkat-lah di-bimoh oleh s&^ala 
hiilubalaiig-nya. ® 

Maka di-rajakan mereka itu Raja Jamal anak Su'ltan Ahmad 
Muhammad Shah yang- tengah. Kemudian dari itu, R a j a 

Jamal-Jah kerajaan dalani nogeri Pahang, bergelar Sultan AbthPl- 
damal Shah. Beberapa lama-nya ia dalam takhta kerajaan maka 
ia pun mangkat-lah: ia-Jah yang bergelar Marhum Ziarat. 1 , 

Kemudian Raja Mahmud-lali kerajaan, bergelar Sultan Mah¬ 
mud Shah. Kata yang empunya eherita, bahawa Raja Mahmud 
anak Sujtan Mansur Shah yang di-Melaka itu, ada bPranak sa- 
orang perempuan terlalu elok paras-nya bernama Puteri Olah. 
Maka Puteri itu-lah di-kahwin Sultan Mahmud Shah beranak dua 
orang laki-laki, yang tua bernama Raja Mudzafar dan yang muda 
bernama Raja Zainal. JIatta beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan 
Mahmud Shah pun mangkat-lah; ia-lah yang bergelar Marlmm 
di-HiJir. 

Kemudian dari itu. maka Raja Mudzal’ar Shah kerajaan: be¬ 
berapa lama-nya ia dalnm takhta kerajaan, maka da gin da pun 
mangkat-lah: ia-lah yang bergelar Marhum di-Tengah. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Raja Zainal-lah kerajaan, bergelar 
Sultan Zainal-ahidin Shah; lalu bagiuda kalnvin dengan Puteri 
Hcwi anak Sultan Mahmud Shah Marhum di-Kampar, beranak 
empat orang, dua orang laki-laki, dua orang pPrempuan. Maka 
yang laki-laki itu ea-orang bernama Raja Mansur, kedua bernama 
Raja Jamal, dan yang perempuan itu sa-orang bernama Puteri 
Khalijali, kedua bernama Puteri Bongsu. Sa-telah itu, maka 
Sultan Zainal-abidin Shah pun kalnvin pula dengan anak Tun 
Kanial anak Bendahara Seri Buana beranak sa-orang laki-laki 
bernama Raja Kadir. Shahadan Sultan Zainal-abidin itu banyak 
beranak dengan gundek-nya, kira-kira dMapan-belas orang, laki-laki 
dan perempuan. Hatta beberapa lama-nya maka Su'ltan Zainal- 
■abidin pun mangkat-lah; ia-lah yang bergelar Marlmm di-Bukit. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Raja Mansur Shali-lah kerajaan ber¬ 
gelar' Sultan Mansur Shah: lalu baginda kalnvin dengan PutPri 
Patimah, anak Sultan AlaVd-din Shah Raja TTjong Tanah yang 
mangkat di-negPri Acheh itu. Beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan 
Mansur Shah pun berauak dengan Puteri Fatimah itu dua orang, 
yang pPrempuan bernama Puteri Puteh timang-timangan-nya 
1*uteri KPchil Besar: ia-lali yang sangat di-kaseh ayahanda-nya: 
dan yang sa-orang lagi itu laki-laki bernama Raja Suboh. Sa- 
telah itu, maka Sultan Mansur Shah pun kahwin pula dengan 
Puteri Bakal anak Raja Terengganu, beranak empat orang, dua 
orang laki-laki dan dua orang perempuan: maka yang laki-laki itu 
sa-orang bernama Raja Jalal dan sa-orang bernama Raja Jalil, dan . 
yang pPrPmpuan itu sa-orang bPrnama Puteri Tengah dan yang sa- 
orang bernama PutSri Dewi. Maka Sultan Mansur Shah saudara- 

1 For Ziarat reads di-baroh. 
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nya yang bernama Kadir itu di-angkat-nya anak, terlalu sangat di- 
kaseh-nya. Hatta beberapa lama-nya. maka Sultan Mansur Shah 
pun shahid berperaug dengan Jana kafir: ia-lah yang bergelar Mar- 
hum Shahid. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka I?aja Jamal-Jah kerajaan berg&lar 
Sultan Abdu’l-Jamal Shah, lain baginda beranak dengan gundek- 
nya dua orang perempuan, sa-orang bernama Puteri Siti. Ka- 
lakian maka Raja Biajid dan Raja As ip anak Suitan Khoja Ahmad 
itu pun datang dari negeri Siak ka-Pafiang, maka di-kahwin Sul¬ 
tan Abdul-Jamal Sliah Raja Asip itu dengan anak Sultan Mansur 
Shah yang bernama I’uteri Puteh timang-timaugan-nya Puteri 
Keehil Besar. Beberapa lama-nya, maka Raja Asip pun be ran a k 
dengan Puteri Keehil Besar enain orang, sa-orang laki-laki ber¬ 
nama Raja Ahmad dan lima orang perempuan, sa-orang bernama 
Puteri Jida . 1 kedua bernama Puteri Maui Suri, ketiga bernama 
Puteri Bongkok, keampat bernama Puteri Minang, kelima bernama 
Puteri Bongsu ('liendera Devvi. Ilatta beberapa lama-nya, maka 
Sultan Abdu’l-Jamal Shah pun mangkat terbamoli. 

Kemudian dari-pada itu. maka Raja Kadir-lah kerajaan ber¬ 
gelar Sultan Abdulkadir 2 Ala’u’d-din* Shall. Maka baginda pun 
beranak tiga orang laki-laki, yang tua bernama Suitan Abdulkadir 

Ala’u’d-din Shall, yang teugah bernama Sultan 4 ., dan yang 

liongsu bernama Sultan Ahmad Shah. Kemudian dari itu, maka 
Sultan Ahmad Sliah-lah kerajaan hingga sa-taliun lama-nya: maka 
baginda pun turun dari alas taklita kerajaan, kerana baginda lagi 
keehil tiada di-dapat (memegang) kerajaan, lagi pun saudara ba¬ 
ginda yang tua laiu di-ganti-nya. 

Kemudian dari itu, maka Snitan Abdul-Uhafar Mohaidin Sliali- 
lah kerajaan. lain baginda pun beranak dua-belas orang dengan 
gundek-nya, tujoli orang perempuan lima orang laki-laki. Ilatta 
beberapa lama-nya, maka Sultan Alimad Shall pun besar-lah terlalu 
sangat berkaseh-kasehan dua bersaudara. Maka anak Raja Asip 
yang bernama Bongsu Cliendera Dewi itu pun di-angkat Sultan 
Abdul-Ghafar Ala’u’d-din Shall akan anak-nva, terlalu saugat di- 
kaseh baginda lain di-kahwinkan Sultan Abdul-Gliafar Ala’u’d-din 
Shah puteri itu dengan Snitan Ahmad Shah. Hatta bebeiapa 
lama-nya, Sultan Ahmad Shah pun beranak dengan Puteri Bongsu 
(’hendtha Deni itu sa-orang laki-laki bernama Paduka Seri Sultan 
Iskandar tliani Ala’u’d-din Mughayat Shah jolian berdolat dzillu- 
’llahi fi’l-alami yang menjunjong kurnia Allah subhanahu taala 
kerajaan di-negeri Aclieh daru’s-salam. 

Kata yang empunya eherita ini, balmwa uegcri Siak itu dahulu 
kala negeri b&ar dan yang pSrtama kerajaan di-dalam nSgSri itu 
Maharaja PSrmaisura; raja itu-lah dari-pada salasilah Sang 
Sapurba yang turun di-Bukit Si-guntang. Maka di-titahkan orang 
* menyfirang negeri Siak kerana raja itu tiada mahu taalok ka-pada- 

1 For Jida reads Chindtira. 

2 Reads Ghafar for Kadir . 

3 Reads Mohaidin for Ala’u’d-din. 

4 Inserts Yamir. 
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nya. Hatta, maka negeri Siak itu pun datang 1 orang- lah lain di- 
aialvkan mereka itu dan Maharaja Permaisura itu pun maut di- 
dalam peperangan-nya. Maka anak Raja Permaisura itu bSmama 
Megat K5rda itu pun tertawan-iah lalu di-bawa mereka itu kembali 
ka-Melaka. Hatta, maka Megat lverda itu pun di-ambii baginda 
Sultan Mansur Shah akan menantu. .Sa-telali itu, maka di-rajakan 
lmginda ka-negeri Siak bergelar Sultan Tbrahim: beberaipa lama- 
nva maka Suitan Ibrahim itu pun beranak sa-orang laki-laki ber- 
nama Raja Abdul dengan anak Sultan Mansur Shah Melaka. 
Hatta Sultan Mansur Shah pun mangkat. 

Kenmdian dari itu, maka Sultan Ala'u’d-din Riayat Shah-lah 
kerajaan di-negeri Melaka. Raja Abdul anak Sultan Ibrahim itu 
pun di-kalnvinkan Sultan AlaVd-din Iliayat Shah dengan anak 
lmginda yang bernama Puteri Hitam; beberapa lama-nya, maka 
Raja Abdul pun beranak dengan Puteri Ilitam itu tiga orang laki- 
laki, yang tua bernama Sultan Khoja Ahmad dan .vang tengah ber- 
nama Raja Biajid dan yang l>ongsu bernama Raja Mudzafar, 
Hatta bebera-pa'lama-nya, maka Sultan Ala’ud-din Iliayat Shah 
pun mangkat. 

Kernudian dari itu. maka Sultan Mahmud Shah-lah kerajaan 
di-negeri Melaka. Maka Sultan Khoja Ahmad anak Raja Abdul 
itu pun di-kahwinkan Sultan Mahmud Shall dengan anak baginda 
I’uteri Mah. bonda-nva anak Raja K el an tan vang bernama Puteri 
Onang KPiling. Hatta maka Sultan Khoja Ahmad pun beranak 
dengan Puteri Mali itu tujoh orang, empat orang laki-laki tiga 
<»rang perempuan. Maka yang laki-laki itu pertama Raja Jamal, 
kedua Raja iliajid, ketiga Raja. Asiji, keampat. Raja Dollah, dan yang 
perempuan itu pertama Puteri Burnt, kedua Puteri Puteh, ketiga 
Puteri Dewi. Sa-t.elah itu, maka Raja Asip anak Sultan Khoja 
Alnnad itu pun pergi ka-Pahaug lalu baginda kalrwin dengan 
I 'uteri Puteh tiniang-timaugan Puteri Keeliil Besar, anak Sultan 
Mansur Shall Marhnm Shaliid yang kerajaan negeri Pahang. 
Hatta beberapa lama-nya, maka. Raja Asip pun beranak dengan 
Put&ri Keehil Puteh enam orang. sa-orang laki-laki bernama Raja 
Ahmad dan lima orang perempuan, pertama Puteri Chendera Dewi, 
kedua Puteri Mani Snri, ketiga Puteri Bongkok. keampat Puteri 
Minang, kfdirna Puteri Bongsu Chendera Dewi. Shahadan Puteri 
Bongsu Chendera Dewi itu-lah beranakkan Paduka Seri Sultan 
Iskandar tliani AlaVd-din Mughavat. Shah johan bfodolat dzillu- 
Uahi fi-l-alami, yang menjunjong kurnia Allah subhanahu taala di- 
negeri Acheh daru’s-salam. Tnsha’Allah taala lagi tersebut sSgala 
hikayat kerajaan baginda pada fasal tarikh segala raja-raja yang 
kerajaan di-negeri Aoheh daru’salam. 

1 The other MS. corrects thus:— di-datangi. 
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NOTES ON DIPTEROCARPS. 

No. 4. On the Embryo, Seedling* and Position 
of the Flowers in various Species. 


By I. II. Bni kill. 


This note deals, with the shape of the mature embryo, and 
uitli the characters of tin* seedling in a small number of species of 
the order Dipteroearpaccae: it deals also in a lessor measure with 
the position which the flowers assume when open. The observa¬ 
tions were made ami are recorded because it is believed that by a 
full knowledge of the morphology of the young plant, light will 
he east upon the tangle which the genera of the order now present. 
In a lesser measure the position of the flower may possibly assist; 
and at any rate information concerning it is worth collecting. 

Most of the facts in this note were got together by visits 
to Penang in the months of July, October and December, 
1918: such as were not. are enumerated in the footnote* below. 
It happened that the year, 191S, was unusually favourable to 
the Dipterocarps in Penang, where almost every local species 
flowered : and there Mr. Mohamed Ilaniff, of the Waterfall Gardens, 
observed and collected for me between im visits. To him for very 
much assistance, T tender my best thanks. I tender my best thanks, 
also, to Dr. F. W. Foxworthy, Mr. W. E. Kinsey and other Forest 
Officers for supplies of fresh seed from several parts of the Penin¬ 
sula, which seed was put into cultivation in the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore. Mo cultivation, howc\er, returned the equivalent of 
days spent in the forests when the seeds were falling and germinat¬ 
ing under natural conditions: for the seedling is so exacting in its 
demands tint without experimenting on a very large scale culti- 
\ation often fails to supply adequate material. 

The forest is undoubtedly the place in 'which to study the 
Dipterocarps. The earlier investigators were not able to realise 
that fully, not even collectively, and have left much to be done. 
The first of the workers worked, perforce, in European institu¬ 
tions remote from tropical nature, with material preserved by dry¬ 
ing and chiefly collected by others. They constructed such classifi- 

The following list gives the names of the plants which were not studied in 
Penang, but in Singapore : 

Shorea gratissima Dyer, S. leprosula Miq. Balanocarpus Zcilanjbus Thw., 
and Pachynocarpus Wallichii , King species wild or long established in the Bot¬ 
anic Gardens, Singapore. Hopea Mengarawan , Miq., wild in Singapore, island. 
Dipterocarpus comutus , and Dyer, Hopea C urtisii, King, seeds grown from 
Penang Dipterocarpus crinitus, Dyer, D. grandiflorus, Blanoo, D % Kerrii , King 
and Dryobalanops aromatica, Gaertn.f., seeds grown from Negri Sembilan, 

Dipterocarpus Scorteohinih King, and D. ep. seeds grown -from Selangor., 
Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1020. 
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cations as they could with what they had. Bentham for instance 
in Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, i, (1862) p. 190, 
after saying that the calyx in fruit gives the best key, presented 
an alternative on the structure of the flower: and Alphonse de 
Candolle in his Prodroinus, xvi, part 2, (1868) p. 604 took a 
different line in classifying by the number of stamens. Heim, 
much later ( Hecherches sur les Dipterocarpacees, Introduction a la 
Monographic generale de la Famille, Paris, 1892, p. 14), when 
essaying to throw light upon the order by means of the microscopic 
structure, wrote “ the shape of the embryo is very variable, accord¬ 
ing to the genera,—and this shape, wrongly neglected by writers, 
may furnish generic characters of the highest importance:” But 
Brandis in the Jdurnal of the Linnean Society, Botany, xxxi, 1895, 
p. 15, refused to allow importance to it, stating that the variability 
is great even among species otherwise closely allied. 1 am with 
Heim in thinking that there is a promise of utility in the study 
of the embryo. 

Brandis’ effort is the last that has been made at classifying 
comprehensively the Dipterocarps of the World. He had long 
been an Indian Forest Officer: but he did it as herbarium work, his 
field knowledge of the order remaining limited to the relatively small 
number of species found in India. Few will regard the result as 
satisfying our,need. 

Upon the botanists who live where Dipterocarps grow, now 
rests the duty of collecting such details regarding them as the 
Herbarium botanists have not had in full measure, and among the 
details, as Heim has pointed out, are the structure of the embryo 
and appearance of the seedling. Trimen, indeed, made some ob¬ 
servations on the structure of the embryo of the Ceylon Diptero¬ 
carps (Handbook of the Flora of Ceylon, i, 3893, pp. 312-138 and 
his plates 13-15), but not comparatively between the species; and 
Pierre in his beautiful Flore Forestiere de la Cochin-Chine, Paris, 
3888, plates 212-259, figured many embryos, but unfortunately 
nearly always in a slightly immature state. I find consequently 
in his plates indications rather than facts, and trust that some 
day soon there may appear a botanist in In do-China who will de¬ 
lineate the seedlings and mature embryos of the Dipterocarps which 
make so large a part of the forests there. 

Six ovules occupy in pairs the three chambers of the ovary 
of any one of the Dipterocarps. Out of the six except in cases 
which are rare, and of which a few have been recorded, one only 
develops into a seed. Brandis who in 1895 drew together the ob¬ 
servations of earlier writers on the order,'was able to cite but 
three species in which twin seeds had been found, namely Diptero- 
carpus condorensis, Pierre, Dipt'erocarpus alatus, Roxb., and Dry- 
obalanops aromatica, *Gaertn. f. (Engler’s Pflanzenfamilien, iii, 
part 6, p. 251). To these Mr. B. Sen-Gupta ( Indian Forester, 
xliv, 1918, p. 372) adds Shorea robusta, Roxb., with the remark 
that twin seeds are not infrequent. 
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I have now to add several more; and it seems as if any few 
thousand seeds of a species may be expected to give an instance or 
two. The species which I have to add are:— Diptcrocarpus cor - 
mitns, Dyer, Diplerocarpus alatus of Penang ( ? Roxb.), Anisoptera 
Curlmi, King, Shared macropiera, Dyer, Shared jmiciflora. Dyer, 
Shorea gratissima, Dyer, Shared parvifolia, Dyer, Rctinodendron 
pallidum, King, and Pach ynocarpus Wallichii , King. 

When two seeds are formed in the limited space of the one 
ovary, they interfere with each other in a way which will be 
described. 

The single normal seed is produced with its radicle, to wards 
the apex of the ovary cavity, and with one cotyledon against the 
placenta. The placenta with the sferile loculi behind it persists, 
in most genera distinctly, as a chord to the curve of the ovary 
wall, while the epibrvo in growth laps round it. Thus the placen¬ 
ta r cotyledon becomes doubled on itself backward over the placenta, 
and acquires a groove which, because the placenta remains firmly 
attached to the middle of the base of the ovary, in most genera 
leads to the embryo appearing with a seam down one side ending 
in an umbilicus. The other cotyledon becomes doubled ventrally 
onto the plaeentar cotyledon, and may shut the placentar cotyledon 
from the apex of the fruit-chamber. The embryo consequently 
acquires an obliquity which varies in the different species studied, 
and will be described with figures to indicate its degree. 

But occasionally the embryo -comes through its development 
without folding itself over the placenta. Instances have been 
found in the genera Dipl erocar pus, Shorea • and Rctinodendron, 
which will he described. In them there is some indication of a 
spiral growth which throws the cotyledons into an S. The causes 
of it have not been ascertained: but Diptcrocarpus where the 
placenta is least in evidence in the mature fruit, is the genus yield¬ 
ing instances most readily. 


DIPTEROCARPUS. 

The flower of Diptcrocarpus usually, it seems, faces earth¬ 
wards; and after flowering is done, the growing fruit maintains 
the position: it is as in figures 1 and 2. 



Figure 1. fruit of Diptcrocarpus alatus , and figure 2, fruit of D. fagimus; 
both in vertical section with the embryo shaded* The arrow on figure 1, indi¬ 
cates the position at whioh a very common weevil emerges when its grub has 
completed the devouring of the seed and has passed through a period of pupation. 
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When the fruit is ripe it falls as a 6huttle-cock to the floor 
of the forest and there without delay germinates. The embryo, at 
fruit-fall, and if normal, is as in figures 3 and 4, the placentar 
cotyledon being enwrapped more or less completely by the other, 
the radicle extruding slightly from the basal lobes that the coty¬ 
ledons possess, or just covered by them. 



Figures 8, an embryo of Dipterocarpus cornutus from the placentar side 
and 4 , from the baok. In figure 3 the edges of both the Cotyledons are seen; 
in figure 4 a fold is seen in the upper part of the outer cotyledon. Nat. size. 

The way in which the placentar cotyledon in enwrapped, will 
he adequately realised from the series of sections, figures 5 to 



Section of embryo of Dipterocarpus cornutus near the 
a pices of the cotyledons. The placentar cotyledon only 
comes to the surface at this level at the side which is above 
in the figure. 



Section lower. The placentar cotyledon just comes to 
the surface. 



Section lower. The placentar cotyledon is quite enolosed. 



Section lower, with the same appearance. The bundles 
of the petioles of the cotyledons have not spread into the 
blades at this level. 



Section lower, at the junction thepetiole of the plaoen- 
tar cotyledon with its blade. 


Neighbouring section to the last, the petiole free. 
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Section through the petioles and plumule with the 
lobes of the cotyledon round them, those of the plaoentar 
cotyledon enclosed. 


Section lower, one lobe of theplacentar cotyledon reach* 
ing the surface. 

Seotion through radicle with the lobes of the cotyledons 
round it, one quite enclosed. 


13, but they represent an extreme; for it is not usual for the 
plaoentar cotyledon to be so fully enveloped by the other. Figure 
14 is of a commoner condition. In it the plaeentar cotyledon 
(at the level of the section, which is at one third from the apices 
of the cotyledons) comes to the surface over about one fifth of the 
circumference. Figure 15, which is of a different species, shows it 
on the surface over one-third of the circumference. 



Figure 14, section of the embryo of Dipterocarpus cornutus showing the 
plaeentar cotyledon at the surface over one-fifth of the circumference, and the 
outer cotyledon with three folds at the back ; figure 15, section of the embryo of 
Dipterocarpus alatus , of Penang with the plaeentar cotyledon at the surface over 
one third of the circumference. 

Figures 16, 17 and IK represent sections through the embryo 
of a new Dipterocarpus from Selangor, with rather small fruits. 
Tlvo plaeentar cotyledon is folded inside as described above. But 
figures 19, ‘20 and 21 show in the same species, the different fold¬ 
ing mentioned above as resulting in the cotyledons being curved 
into an S„ where neither is inside the other. 

S.-folding was observed in Dipterocarpus fagineus, Vesque, 
1). alatus of Penang, D. rornutus, Dyer, and this new species. 


Figures 16—21, section through 
two embryos of Dipterocarpus, n.sp. 

Figs. 19—21, showing on the right 

® tbe usual folding, Figs. 16 -18, on 
the left a folding into the letter S. 

■ 

The embryo of Dipterocarpus fagineus was found folded as 
in figures 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, and the embryo of Diptero¬ 
carpus cornutus as in figures 28, 29 and 30, a very similar arrange¬ 
ment to that seen in figures 19, 20 and 21. 

H. A. Soe., No. 81, 1020. 
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Figures 22*27, sections through 
an embryo of Dipterocarpus fagineus\ k 



Figures 28-30, ditto, through an 
embyo of Dipterocarpus cornutus . 





It seems worthy of notice that in the folding of the coty¬ 
ledons in the largest fruited of these three an extra curve is called 
into being (figure 28) indicated only just in the smaller embryo of 
Dipterocarpus fagituus (figure 22). 

Twin seeds in Dipterocarpus cornutus exhibited an S-folding. 
Did it result from the intensified and abnormal pressure from com¬ 
petition within the ovary? It became complicated by extra folds. 



Figures 31, 32, and 33, seotions through twin seeds in 
Dipterocarpus cornutus in three levels. 



The apices of the cotyledons in the genus Dipterocarpus not 
uncommonly abut against an small lump of resin which acta as 
ballast when the fruits fall. 
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After reaching the ground the radicle is extruded from the 
apex of the fruit without any well defined cracks spreading down 
the fruit wall; it is thrust out hy the elongation of the petioles 
of the cotyledons as figures 34, 35, 36 and 37 indicate, and grow¬ 
ing, exhausts the cotyledons of the nutriment stored in them, with¬ 
out the development in them of any visible change. They do not 
part in any way nor develop chlorophyll. Why has the genus 
Dipterocarpm thin cotyledons, so much broader and more leaf-like 
than is usual in the order, without any function attached that 
belongs to the thinness of leaves? Their elaborate folding is a 
consequence of their size. Their surfaces which are morphological¬ 
ly upper surfaces are very uneven. Why? They fit so tightly 
together, that slipping over each other would seem impossible; but 
the morphologically lower surfaces are smooth, as the drawipgs 
indicate, and obviously one part slides over another in growth. 



Figures 34-37, Seedlings of:— 

(34) Dipt erocarpus Scortechinii 

(35) />. crinitu r. 

(3G) D. Kerrii . and 
(37) D. qrandiflorus 

All about nat Jsize. 


Dipterocarpm produces after the cotyledons first a pair, and 
then alternating leaves, the first of the alternating leaves is not. 
crowded onto the pair, at any rate not in D. Scortechinii, King, 
D. fagineus, Vesque, D. cornutvs, Dyer, D. grandiflorus, Blanco, 
D. alatus of Penang, D. crinitus, Dyer, nor D. Kerrii, King. 

ft. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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Drtobalanops. 

The great disparity between the two cotyledons of Dryobala- 
nops aromaiica has been known for over a century; a tree of 
such economic importance naturally attracted the attention of 
early voyagers in the Malay region, and Gaertner about a 
century and a quarter ago was able to examine its seeds, and to 
figure them in his De frvetibus. 1788-91. Then again Correa de 
Serra in the Memoir ex ehi Museum d'TIistoirc Naturelle, i, 1815. 
p. 159 and Oolebrooko in the Asiatic^ Researches, iii, 1816, figur¬ 
ed it; later others. But apparently the actual germination has not 
been described, though the dehiscence of the fruit has been re¬ 
corded as along three defined lines, and abundantly commented on. 

, Figure 38 is of the young seedling seen from the side, and 
fignre 39 of its cotvledons seen from above. The larger of these 
cotyledons is slightly cup-shaped when expanded, the other slightly 
humped; and they come to stand horizontally. Their upper surface 
is as rough as that of a Dipterocarpus, but their cells are full of 
chlorophyll. 



Figures 38 and 39, the seedling of Drpobalanops aromatica from the side 
and from above, showing how the cotyledons expand, how unequal they are, 
and how uneven is their surface ; nat Bize. 

Figure 40 is a section down the germinating fruit showing 
the radicle extruding and curving earthwards. It shows also the 
* extraordinary invagination of the placenta, of which the genesis is 
unstudied, and the function if any, quite obscure. This invagina¬ 
tion is like an apron in shape; round its edges at either side curves 
the dorsal cotyledon embracing with it the inner or placentar coty¬ 
ledon. 
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Figure 42, the germinating fruit of Dryobalanops aromatica in vertica- 
median section, showing cal. ~ a calyx lobe; f w. - fruit wall: pi. *= plal 
centa: i. cot. inner or placentar cotyledon : o. cot. - outer cotylepon, cut in three 
places. Nat. size. Figures 41, 42, 43 and 44, sections through the embrio at 
various levels showing bow the outer cotyledon enwraps the placenta coty¬ 
ledon and the process of the placenta. 

The embryo soon frees itself from the fruit wall and seed- 
coats, uncurling as in figure 45. 



Figure 45, the seedling of Dryobalanops aromatica showing the outer 
cotyledon half expanded* 1 nat. size. 

The lesser or placentar cotyledon becomes as horizontal as the 
larger, and a rather long wirv stem grows upward bearing first a 
pair of leaves and then, closely approximated to this pair, another 
pair before alternate leaves succeed, as shown in figure 46. If the 
reader will turn back to figures 34-37, he will at once see how dis¬ 
similar is this plantlet to the ’seedlings examined of the genus 
Dipterocarpus. 
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Figure 46, a seedling of Dryobalanops 
aromatica with it first few leaves, J nat. sise. 



Hopea, section Dry on ala n oides . 

Figure 4? is the fruit of the Hoped common on Penang island, 
which will be called here Hopea micraniha, Hook. 1*.; and figure 
48 is its embryo seen with the radicle away from the observer. 
Figure 49 is of the wiry seedling which arises from it, and figures 
50, 51, 52 and 53 are of its two cotyledons from both sides. 



Figure 47, a fruit of Hopea mu - 
rantha, nat, sise; and figure 48, its 
embryo seen with the radicle away 
from the observer. 


Figure 49, the wiry seedling oi 
Hopea micrantha ; figure 50 the out* 
ter cotyledon from the outside,figure 
51, from the inside; figure 52, the 
plaoentar cotyledon from the side in 
oontaot with theouter cotyledon; fig. 
58, from the plaoentar side; | nat 
size. 
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As figure 49 shows, the seedling bears a pair of leaves, follow¬ 
ed by closely approximated alternate leaves, much after the manner 
of Dryobalanops aromatica, only that they are distinctly alternate. 
In its wiriness it is also similar. 

The seedling develops a small amount of red pigment. 

Hopea ntenyarairan , Miq. from Singapore island, but little 
distinct from the last, is represented in figure 54, and a section 
through its embryo in figure 55. This section shows that the coty¬ 
ledons are rather thin and that the outer goes far towards envelop¬ 
ing the inner. The name “ H. mengarawan” is used as Mr. Kidley 
lias used it: MiquePs type has not been compared. 



Figure 54. a fruit of Ifopfia men* Figure 55, the embryo of Hoped 

garawan. I nat. 3ii?e. mengarawan in section. 

The reader will observe that the similarity of the Hopeas of 
the section Dryobalanoides to the genus Dryobalanops as seen in 
the mature foliage, is repeated in certain characters of the seedling. 

JiALAXocARprs (excluding Rtciietia). 

lialanorarpus Cnrtisii, King, will be described next. It is a 
common small tree of some parts of Penang island. 

As in the genus Dipferorarpus , the flowers face earthwards; 
hut they are small, and illustrate the statement that greater 
size and downward direction in anthesis do not accompany each 
other through the order. They are claret in colour, with petals 
but little twisted. 



Figure 56, a flower Figure 57, a flower Figure 58, a young 

of Balanocarpus Cur - seen from below, x 4. fruit in vertical section, 

tisii in vertical seotion, x 4. 

x 4. 

* From the nearly globose fruit a wiry seedling arises, with a 
pair of leaves and with alternate leaves following them approximat- 
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ed to the pair, the first of the approximated alternate leaves being 
almost in a false whorl with the pair. 

The cotyledons are very like those of llopea micrantha ,—rather 
thin and nearly vertical in position; but the margin of the outer has 
a rather characteristic rim surrounding plano-convex areas. Red 
pigment is present in them and in the leaves which follow them. 



Figure 69, the seedling of 
Balatiocarpus Curtisn , showing the 
approximation of the third (3) and 
fourth (4) leaves to the paired leaves, 
J nat. size. 



Figure 60, the outer cotyledon 
of Balanocarpus Curtisii seen from the 
outside; figure 61, from the inside, 
figure 62, the placentar ootyledon 
seen from the side against the outer 
cotyledon, figure 63, from the other 
side nat., size; figures 64 and 65, the 
position takon by the cotyledons with 
regard to each other. 


Balanocarpus zeylanicus, Trim., a species cultivated in the 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore, has flowers directed earthwards, 
from ascending branchlets as in figure 66. The flowers are as in 
figures 67 and 68, with the petals distinctly twisted. The seedling 

? 'reduced is as in figure 69, ( its cotyledons as in figures 70 and 71. 
n section the embryo is as in figures 72, 73 and 74.• 




6t 





Figure 66, a brand} of Balanocarpus zeylanicus showing the ascending 
branchlets, J nat. sise; figure 67, the flower in vertical section, x 2 ; figure 68 
the flower in faoe view, x 2. 
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Figure 69, the seedling of Bala - Figures 72, section of the em- 

nocarpus zeylanicus , J nat. size; bryo through the upper part of the 

figure 70,itsplacentar cotyldon seen cotyledons; figure73, section through 
from the side away from the outer the plumule ; and figure 74, section 

cotyledon * figure 71, the outer cofcy- through the radicle, 

ledonseen from the outside, nat. size. 

Trimen (Handbook to the Flora of Ceylon . i. 1893, p. 130), 
doubtcd-if he had classified it rightly as a Balanorarpus. 

Vatica. 

With Vatica mien* another type of Dipterocarp embryo is 
reached. In it the placentar cotyledon is rolled rather then folded* 
and the outer cotyledon embraces it (vide figure 75). The placentar 
cotyledon is horned as figures 76, 79 and 80 show. The revolution 
of the placentar cotyledon suggests Dipterocar/nut . 



Figure 76, the young seedling of 
Figure 75, the embryo of Vatica Vatica nit ms with the placentar ooty- 

nitens with the radicle away from ledon towards the observer; figure 
the observer. 77, the outer cotyledon from the 

outside ; figure 78, from the inside ; 
figure 79, the placentar cotyledon 
from the side toward the outer coty¬ 
ledon and figure 80, from the other 
side, i nat. size. 

Red pigment is plentifully present in the cotyledons. Several 
seedlings of this species were found iu which the cotvledons had 
been bent into an S. 
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Retinodendron. 

The genus lietinodendron has been examined in R. pallidum; 
and figure 81 represents a germinating fruit which had been dis¬ 
turbed in the course of its germination so that the direction of the 
radicle had been changed. That change is of eoutse immaterial to 
the structure under examination. Figure 82 is an embryo viewed 
with the radicle away from the observer. The placentar cotyledon 
is folded rather than rexolute. When the seedling develops, the 
placentar cotyledon is seen to possess one marked horn* and one 
scarcely defined. So far these horns have been found in Vatica 
and Retinodendron alone. 






Figure 81, the fruit of Retinodendron pallidum germinating; i nat. pize;fig. 
82, the embryo seen with the radicie away from the observer ; fig., 83, a section 
of the embryo through the lobes of the cotyledons and the radicle ; figure 84, 
twin embryos seen with the radicles away from the observer; figure 85, the 
smaller of these. 



Figure 86, seedling o* 
Retitwdettdron pallidum ; 
figure 87, its outer 
cotyledon from outside; 
figure 88, from inside ; 
figure 89, the inner 
ootyledon from the side 
towards the outer 
ootyledon; figure 90, 
from the other side; 
all £ nat. sise. 



Figure 91, Seedling 
of Retinodendrm palli¬ 
dum showing the ulti¬ 
mate position of the 
cotyledons:rather more 
than £ nat. sise. 



Figure 92. ibe cut¬ 
ter cotyledon of Reti¬ 
nodendron pallidum from 
outside; figure 93, from 
inside; figure 94, the 
placentar cotyledon 
from the side towards 
the outer ootyledon; 
figure 95, from the 
other side. £ nat. sise. 
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llctinodendron cotyledons an claret in colour. Figures 84 and 
85 present a case of twin seeds. Apparently they arose from the 
ovules of one loculus for the placentar cotyledon of the seed re¬ 
presented above is turned away from the seed represented below; 
this cotyledon is folded normally; but under the unusual pressure 
the outer cotyledon has taken on an S-curvature such as has been 
recorded for the genus Dipterocarpus. The cotyledons of the lesser 
seed are packed in an X-form each partly above and partly below. 
The better to show this they have been drawn in figure 85 slightly 
apart. Figure 96 shows the cotyledons of another abnormal seed 
wherein there had been a similar packing of the lobes: two such 
eases were obsened. 



Figure 96, cotyledons of an ahnomial seedling of Rftinodcndron pallidum in 
which each had been packed partly above and partly below the other, $ nac. size. 


AxiSOlTEKA. 

The embryo and seedling of 4 ni so pi era cosiata were described 
in this Journal No. 75, 1917. pp. 43-18. The observations here to 
be recorded were made upon another species, A. Curtmi, King, 
frequent in Penang island. Figure 97 is its embryo seen with the 
radicle away from the observer. Figures 98, 99 and 100 are suc¬ 
cessive stages in its germination. Figure 101 is a seedling with its 
false whorl of four leaves. These four leaves obviously represent 
a. pair with two others drawn into a whorl with them: the condi¬ 
tion is the limit of approximation of the leaves which follow 
the pair as in Dryobalatiops aromatica and the Uopeas of the section 
Dryobalanoides. But so thoroughly have these following leaves 
l>een incorporated into a whorl with the pair that they are not 
recognisable constantly by size and one of them quite commonly 
exceeds in its length one of the leaves of the pair. To this state I 
called attention in describing the seedling of Anisoptera costata, 
without then having the key to the origin as given by the examina¬ 
tion of the germination of Dryobalanops and Hopea. 
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Figure 97, the embryo of Anisop - 
tera Curtisii with the radicle away 
from the observer ; figures 98, 99 and 
100, successive stages in the germi¬ 
nation of this embryo. Nat. size. 


Figure 101, the seedling of 
Anisoptcra Curtisii showing its false 
whorl of four leaves ; nat. size; 
figure 102, the cotyledons obliquely 
from above. 


On seedlings of Anisoptcra Curtisii 1 have made the following 
measurements. 

Measurements in millimetres of the lengths of the leaves of the 
false whorl in seedlings of Anisoptera Ourtisii, the leaves in succes¬ 
sion round the aw is clockwise . 


Series A. 


Series B. 


Series C. 


Larger seedlings, where uni lateral growth was evident. 

81 

S3 ' 

74 

74 

53 

52 

50 

51 

54 

55 

50 

52 

63 

60 

59 

60 

74 

72 

63 

70 

48 

56 

44 

45 

Smaller plants 

with evident unilateral growth. 

31 

30 

29 

27 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

30 

29 

29 

34 

32 

32 

32 

34 

31 

26 

28 

Where the first pair 

(the lower line of each pair of 

lines) was more or less disting 

uishable from the follow. 

ing leaves. 

79 


25 

? 86 


85 


f 

60 


61 

(69 


61 


S * 

57 • 


60 

164 

f 

61 

61 

59 

(65 
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1 

}60 

58 

60 

52 

5 

/59 

51 

55 

52 

f 

(52 

50 

50 

40 


Tn figure 97 the reader well observe that the outer cotyledon 
does not embrace the plaeentar cotyledon at all. The genesis of 
the ridges of the plaeentar cotyledon will be observed also, the 
grooves which separate them being creases arising in the curling of 
the thick cotyledon. The outer cotyledon through life remains the 
smaller (vide figure 102), and its petiole is about 1 mm. shorter. 



Figure 103 and 104, the embryos 
■of two fruits with twin seeds ; the 
plaeentar cotyledon is the inner in 
both cases and is not ourved. The 
ovules which gave rise to the seeds 
were of different loouii. 


Figure 105, a vertical section 
through a fruit of Anisoptera Curtisii 
with twin seeds in separate loculi, 
with the placenta between them 
and showing its curious process into 
the seeds, nat. size. 


In Anisoptera Curtisii I found twin seeds to be frequent; 
figures 103, 104 and 105 illustrate them. When twins were present 
they were as far as seen in different loculi. Then the plaeentar 
cotyledon would be unfolded as the drawings show. Into it a 
process of plaeentar tissue runs, which gelatinises at the maturity 
of the seed, and seems to be homologous with the apron like process 
described above as found in Dryohalanops. 

The seedlings of Anisoptera cosiala and A. Curtisii do not 
develop in their tissues red pigment. 


Balanocarpus section Richetia. 

Balanocarpus penangianus, King, is a very common tree on 
the hills of the Island of Penang; and in 1918 it fruited very freely. 
The fruit is as drawn in figure 106. Its radicle commences to 
protrude before any distinct cracks spread down the fruit wall. 
Figure 110,is the embryo, seen with the radicle remote from the 
observer,' abd figures 107, 108 and 309 ar^ sections through it 
at different levels. 

R. A. Soc.,"No. 81, 1920. . 
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Figure IOC, fruit of Balanocarpus 
penangianusy germinating, \ nat. 
size; figure 107, section through the 
embryo showing the radiole central 
between the equal lobes of the coty¬ 
ledons ; figure 108, section at the 
middle showing the lobes of the 
piacentar cotyledon at this level 
rather smaller than those of the 
outer cotyledon ; figure 109, section 
through the plumule showing the 
plaoentar cotyledon here the smaller. 


Figure 110, embryo of Baiano- 
carpus pcnattgianus seen with the 
radicle remote from the observer; 
figures 111, and 112, the cotyledons ; 
in figure 112,the piacentar cotyledon 
is toward the observer, nat. size. 


The cotyledons are of a deep red, nearly equal, and stand 
parallel on short petioles as drawn (figure 111). A pair of bright 
green leaves follow them having remarkably long acuminations: 
so long are these acuminations that when the leaf is just expanding 
they make one-half of its length, and at maturity one-third. The 
stem is wiry. 


Xo Malayan Dipterocarp has been observed with a more easily 
recognised seedling than has Balanocarpus penangianus. 


Hopi*: a, section Ephopea. 

Uopea Curtisii,. King, has a seedling in many respects like that 
of some species in the genus Shorea. The fruit is globose as figure 
1 Id indicates. The naked embryo seen with the radicle re¬ 
mote from the observer is as in figure 114, or germinating with the 
piacentar cotyledon towards the observer as in figure 115. 



Figure 113, A fruit of Hopea Curtisii , J Nat. size ; figure 114, an embryo 
with the radiole away from the observer, and figure 115, germinating, with the 
plaoentar cotyledon, towards the observer, x 1. 

The outer cotyledon is considerably larger than the piacentar 
cotyledon and alone reaches the apex of the ovary; figures 117 t 
118 119 and 130 show by how much it is the larger. The coty¬ 
ledons are of au orajnge-elaret' colour! They become horizontal in 
the seedling: and a pair of leaves follow them. 
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Twice cotyledons, folde&Jnto an S, were found. 



Figure 116, a seedling of Hopea Curtisii , § nat. size ; figure 117, its outer 
cotyledon from outside; figure 118, from inside; figure 119, the placentar 
cotyledon from the side towards the outer cotyledon : and figure 120, from the 
other side, all % nat. sue. 

The attention of the reader may be called to faint grooves’ on 
the surface of the cotyledons, which are due to raised lines in the 
fruit wall. The splitting of the fruit wall as the seed germinates 
is Iwtween these raised lines, or may rarely cross one or two of 
them, not being along any definite line of dehiscence, but apparent¬ 
ly along any weak line upon which the cotyledons in their effort to 
flatten themselves press most. Therefore that the fruit of such. 
Dipterocarps as Valien , should usually free it* seedling by splits 
along three lines is not to be assumed as connected with the tri- 
locular nature of the ovary in the order, unless and until microscopic 
examination of successive stages in the development of the fruit 
lias shown it to be so. fletinoderulron frequently splits into two 
only; and in Chorea serieea, two and four splittings were found not 
infrequently. 


Shore a. 


Sliorea in several species exhibits grooves on the embryo such 
as those to which attention has just been called under Hopeav Cur - 
/mi. They are particularly obvious in Shore a coslafa, King. 

Figure 121 is its embryo with the radicle remote from the 
observer, and 122 is the same from the side with the placenfar coty¬ 
ledon towards the observer. As in Hopea Curl mi the^ outer coty¬ 
ledon is the larger and shuts the placontar cotyledon out from the 
apex of the ovary. 



Figure 121, the embryo of Shorea costata with tbe radicle away from the 
observe; ^figure 122, tbe same with tbe placenta^ cotyledon towards the* 
observe, | fiat, sise. 
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Figure 128, young seedling of Skoreo castata ; end figure 124, its outer ooty- 
ledon from outside, figure 125, from inside; figure 126, the plaoentar ootyledon 
from the side towards the outer ootyledon ! and figure 126, the same from the- 
other side, i net. size. 

Shorea materialis, Kidley, has an embryo with the cotyledons 
similarly proportioned towards each other, but my material was not 
quite mature, the embryos lying in a little unabsorbed albumen, 
so that their surface was not pressing upon the ovary wall. 

The embryo of Shorea gratissima, Dyer, differs in several 
points; first of all it is longer than those of Shorea costata and 
S. materialis; then it is threaded through by a particularly large 
placenta; and thirdly the placentar cotyledon exhibits a peculiar 
folding along it. The placentar cotyledon does not attain the apex 
of the fruit cavity, but approaches it more nearly that in S. costata 
and S. materialis. Both cotyledons are grooved by ridges of the 
fruit-wall. A pair of leaves follows the cotyledons, and these, aa 
well as those which follow, possess a peculiar blue green tint which 
has not been seen in any other species of the order. 

There was ho chlorophyll in the cotyledons at seed-fall: all 
other Shoreas examined possess it. 





Figure 128, embryo of Shorea gratitsima with the placentar ootyledon 
towards the observer; figure 129, the same with the radiole away from the 
observer, and also in seotion through the bodies of the cotyledons above the* 
plumule, showing the folds of the plaoentar ootyledon. All slightly enlarged* 
Figure 180, a seedling with its first leaves; figure 181, the outer ootyledon 
from the outside; figure 182, from the inside; figure 133, the plaoentar coty¬ 
ledon from the side towards the outer ootyledon; and figure 184, from the 
other side* All J nat. sise. 
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Shorea pauciflora, Dyer, has a large fruit very like that of S. 
costata, but a trifle greater in length. The embryo seen with the 
radicle away from the observer is drawn in figure 135. The seedl¬ 
ing produced is relatively large, so that with practise it can be 
detected by eye among the seedlings of other species. The coty¬ 
ledons are as figured below (figures 136, 137, 138 and 139). The 
groove in which the placenta lies is not quite so narrow as in some 
other Shoreas. 



Figure 135, embryo of Shorea pauciflora with the radiole away from the 
observer; figure 136, the cotyledons of Shorea pauciflora ; figure 137, the 
outer cotyledon from the outside; figure 138, from che inside; figure 139, the 
plaoentar cotyledon from the side toward the outer cotylodon ; figure 140, from 
the other side. Figure 136-140 $ nat. size. 

Shorea pauciflora has a downwardly directed urceolate flower* 
which seeins characteristic. 


irQ 

Figure 141, a flower of Shorea pauciflora in fitoe view and in vertioa 
■eotion, x 9. 

Shorea utilis, King, is the subject of figiures 142 to 148. The 
fruit is rather short (figure 143) and the embryo has its placentar 
cotyledon only just shut off from the apex of the fruit cavity. 

n. A. Soc., No. 81, 1,20. 
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Figure 142, the fruit of Shorea utilis with its wings ; J uat. sice; and 
figure 143 without; figure 144, the embryo with the radicle away from the 
observer; figure 145, the outer cotyledon from the outside; figure 146, from the 
inside ; figure 147, the placentar cotyledon from the side towards the outer; 
and figure 148, Iffixp the other side. Figures 145-148, nat. size. 

Shorea macro pi em. Dyer, drawings of which follow, has the 
cotyledons slightly unequal. 



Figure 149, germinating fruit of Shorea mac r opt era , i nat. size. 



Figure 150, a diagram of the embryo of Shorea tfiacroptera as seen with th® 
radicle remote from the observer showing how much of the circumference i* 
occupied by the outer ootyledoo $ figure 151, the outer cotyledon seen from out¬ 
side : figure 152, from inside; figure 153, the placentar cotyledon seen from the 
side towards 1 the outer cotyledon ; and figure 154, from the other side figure 
151—154 | nat. size. 

In this Journal Kef. 76, 1917, p. 166, attention was called to 
the finding in Singapore of seedlings with three cotyledons: three 
eimilar plants were found in Penang in 1918. < 
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Shorea, parvifolia, Dyer, has a subglobose capsule: and the 
embryo has unequal cotyledons, the outer by a little shutting out 
the placentar cotyledon from the apex of the fruit cavity. The 
seedling is small iti comparison with that of other Shoreas. 

Twin seeds were found. 

Shorea scutulata , King, has a capsule slightly elongated, the 
outer cotyledon just shutting the placentar cotyledon out from the 
apex of the fruit-cavity: these cotyledons appear almost equal after 
germination. 



Figure 155, seedling of Shorea send lata, i nat. size. 

Illustrations of Shorea Curtisii, King, follow. It is a species 
very common on the hills of Penang and rather variable in the shape 
and size of the fruit as well as in the length and breadth of the 
calyx-wings, so much so that ultimately several varieties are likely 
to he distinguished, the fruits of two of which are figured here 
(figures 165 and 170). Roth are represented among the specimens 
cited by Sir George King in describing the species, so that both 
are his Shorea Curlim. 



Figure 165, fruit of a variety of Shorea Curtisii t with long wiugs ; figure 166, 
normal embryo of the same with the placentar cotyledon, x x, towards the 
observer; figures 167 and 166, abnormal embryos in whioh the placenta 
(dotted line) did not oeoupy the oieft between the lobes of the placentar ooty* 
ledon in a normal wry ; figure 169, an abnormal embryo with one lobe of the 
plaoentar cotyledon small. All f nat. sise. 

Figures 170, fruit of a second variety of Shorea Curtisii more common in 
Penang island than the first, \ nat. size. 

B. A. Soe., No. 81, 1920. 
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The normal cotyledons are not markedly unequal: the outer 
occupies rather more than one half of the circumference of the 
embryo as seen with the radicle away from the observer, and just 
shuts out the plaeentar cotyledon from the apex of the fruit: but 
occasionally it may much outprow it. For cases of nearly equal 
cotyledons see figures 171-179. 



©„ 0^ © 


Ffgure 171, an embryo of the variety of Shorea Curtisii figured above as 
165, viewed with the radlole away from the observer; figure 172, the outer 
cotyledon from outside ; and figure 178, the inner ootyledon from the face away 
from the outer cotyledon ; figure 174, the naked embryo of the variety drawn 
above as figure 170, viewed with the radicle away from the observer: and 
figure 175, the outer ootyledon of the same from outside ; and figure 176, the 
inner cotyledon from the side away from the outer cotyledon ; figure 177, a 
naked embryo of the same variety as figure 170 viewed with the radicle away 
from the observer; and figure 178, the outer cotyledon from outside; and 
figure 179, the inner cotyledon from the side away from the outer cotyledon. 
All i nat. size. 



Figures 180 to 185, outlines of the ootyledons of three seedlings of Shorett 
Curtisii showing varying degrees of disparity between the ootyledons, the outer 
cotyledon is the upper of each pair. All £ nat. size. 

Four oases are shown in figures 167 and 168 in which the placen¬ 
ta r cotyledon failed to lie against the placenta in a normal way 
but had, as it were, got across it, so that the placenta had left a 
shallow impression upon the face of the cotyledon,—a slight groove 
like the grooves seen in Shorea costata, and the result of pressure. 
These abnormalities were not accompanied by the presence of any 
twin seed. Again an abnormality is figured in figure 169 in which 
the lobes of the cotyledons had grown unequally. 

Perhaps because T have found so many more thousands of its 
seeds and seedlingB on the hills of Penang than of other Shoreas, 
I have found such abnormalities in it only. 
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The next Hhorea to lie illustrated is Shorea sericea. Dyer. 
Like Shorea rigida, Brandis, from which as a species it is doubtfully 
distinct, it has nearly equal cotyledons, the outer only just the 
larger, of the same shape as those of Shorea rigida (vide this 
Journal No. 76, 1917, p. 164). One case of a seedling with three 
nearly equal cotyledons was found in Penang. 



Figure 186, the fruit of Shorea sericea germinating, j nat, size ; figure 187 
a seedling with its ootyledona in the position that they assume, slightly reduced 



Figure 188, an embryo of Shorea sericea seen with the radicle away from 
the observer; figure 189, the outer cotyledon seen from the outer side; and 
figure 190, the inner ootyledon seen from the side away from the outer coty¬ 
ledon. Figures 189 and 190, i nat. size. 

Shorea sericea flowered in 1918 in Penang a couple of months 
later than the other Shoreas associated with it. 

The last of the seedling Shoreas to be illustrated here is S. 
bracteolata, Dyer. Other species illustrated above have thick coty¬ 
ledons: they have been arranged into a series commencing with 
those having cotyledons markedly unequal, and ending with those 
having cotyledons equal. S. bracteolata does not fit into the series, • 
but like S. leprosula has flat cotyledons.* Attention was called 
to them in this Journal No. 76, 1917, p. 164, where the cotyledons 
of S. leprosula were described. TJnlike 8 . leprosula it has a large 
flower directed earthwards. 

R. a. soc.. No. si, me. 
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Figure 191, a branch of the compound raceme of Shorca bracteolata showing 
the natural position of the flower: br. — bracts, § nat. size; figure 192, a 
flower of Shorca bracteolata. nat. size. 

The young plant is drawn in figure 193 and the normal con¬ 
dition of the cotyledons in 194, 195, 196 and 197. 

An abnormal seed was found with the placentar cotyledon 
much larger than the outer (figures 198, 199, 200, and 201). 

The leaves of the pair which follow the cotyledons are more 
triangular than the leaves of the mature tree. Figure 12 on p. 165 
of this tlournal Xo. 76, 1917, suggests this, but is not good for its 
purpose. 



' Figure 193, a seedling of Shorca 
bracteolata , showing the position 
taken by the ootyledons; figure 194, 
the outer cotyledon from the out* 
side ; figure 195; the same from the 
4 inner side ; figure 196, the placentar 
cotyledon from the side toward the 
outer cotyledon; ana figure 197, 
thu same from the other side# J nat. 
siae. 
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Figures 198 to 201, the coty¬ 
ledon of an abnormal 9 eed of Shorea 
bracteolata ; figure 198, the outer, 
cotyledon from tho outside; figure 

199, the same from inside; figure 

200, the placentar cotyledon frojp 
the side toward the outer cotyledon ; 
and figure 201, the same from the 
other side# Nat size. 
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. , Figures '232 and 203, seedlings of Shorea brattcolata in which the cotyledons 
had been packed twisted into the shape of an S. ; 



Figure 204, inflorescence of Shorea letrosula to show the horizontal aspeot 
of the flower, nat. size; figure 205, a branch let slightly enlarged. 

All the Shoreas here described except 8. bracteolata develop 
rod pigment in their seedlings-. S. macroptera and S. Curtisii 
possess it also in the leaves which follow while they are quite young. 

Paohynocarpus. 

In many points the genus Pachynocarpus is unlike the other 
Dipterocarps here under discussion, and in none more so than that 
the fruits appear fitted for distribution by water. They, in Pachy¬ 
nocarpus Wallichii, are nearly globose, and the calyx is no larger 
than it was in the flower. The flower is drawn in figures 204 and 
205 and the fruit just germinating in figure 206. Thirty-four fruits 
of the species were collected in the Botanic Garden, Singapore, in 
November, 1918,and kept in water with the intention of ascertain¬ 
ing how long they would float. The first to sink had floated only 
five days, the second ten days, but the rest floated various periods 
from ten to forty-six days; and the average of the “thirty-four was 
twenty-two days. They germinated as they sank, the stalks of 

A. Hoc., No. 81, 1920. 
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the cotyledons pushing out a stout plantlet, which rather slowly 
produced its first foliage leaves. The cotyledons do not escape 
from the seed: for the purpose of drawing them they were freed as in 
figure 309: they are thick and approximately equal, dull yellow in 
•colour, packed with starch, and without chlorophyll. The seedling 
•does not look like that of a Dipteroearp. The fruit dehisces along 
three well defined lines obviously connected with the tri-locular 
nature of the ovary. The placenta leaves but a shallow impression 
•down the placentar cotyledon. 



Figure 206, the flower of Parity- Figure 208, the germinating 

nocarpus Wallichii from the side ; lruit of Pachynocarpus IVallichii , the 

figure 207, the same in seotion* radiole just extruded. 




Fgure 209, a* seedling of Pachynocarpus IVallichii , the fruit wall has beon 
removed, on doing which the cotyledons part a little in oonsequene of stresses in 
their petioles, i nat.size; figure 210, the embryo of Pachynocarpus IVallichii with 
the radiole away from the observer ; figure 211, the cotyledon which is the outer 
in Dipterocarpus from the outside ; figure 212, the placentar ootyledon with the 
side away from the other cotyledon toward the observer. 


Jour. Straits Branch 



Addenda et Corrigenda. 


We were unable to correct the proofs of the first part of this 
paper, published in Journal, No. 80, May 1919, and the following 
additions and alterations are necessary:— 
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On A Collection of Birds from N. E. Sumatra. 

BY 

H. C. ROBINSON, c.m.z.s., M.B.O.U. 

AND 

0. Bodkn 1\lo,ss, f.zs., m.h.o.u. 


PART II. 

Since the publication of the first part of this paper (antea 
pp. 74-133), we 'have been favoured with a further series of birds 
by Heer A. (\ F. A. van Hevst which, containing as it does, a con¬ 
siderable lnunber of species not included in his former consign¬ 
ments, merits description in detail. In addition we have received 
a copy of a paper by Dr. L. F. de Beaufort and Dr. L. P. de Buss}' 
“Vogels van de Oostkust van Sumatra '* (Bijdragen tot de Dior - 
luinde uitgegeren door lied Koninglclijk Zoologisch Genooischap 
** Xatari* Arlis Magi#Ira ” ie Amsterdam, xxi, pp. 229 to 27b 
(1918?) which deals with a large collection of birds made in pre¬ 
cisely the same localities as that of Heer van Hevst. We have 
quoted this article throughout as “ de Beaufort and de Bussv p.—.” 

As the area covered by the political division known as the 
Sumatran Fast (‘oast Residency has now been explored in some 
detail, at least as regards its ornithology, we have indicated briefly 
the total number of species definitely known to occur in the area 
lo which no great additions, except Limieolme, coastal and migrant 
forms are now to be expected, with the possible exception of such 
species as thrushes, warblers and white-eves which may perhaps be 
found on the summits of the highest mountains above 5,000 feet 
which have not yet l>een dealt with. 

We have throughout, where necessary, quoted the first part of 
this paper as “ antea p. 

Two new forms Pycnonotus bimaculatus bar at, inhabiting West 
•lava and the whole of the upland areas ot Sumatra and Crypto - 
lopha montis inornata, known as yet only from the Battak High 
lands are here described and a new name Tephrodornis pelvica jret~ 
crisis given to the Wood Shrike inhabiting Eastern Sumatra and 
the Southern Malay Peninsula, while the additions listed raise the 
number of definitely recorded Sumatran species to 548. 

Heer van Heyst lias forwarded us the following additional 
account of the type of country collected over. 

“ The district of Deli can be subdivided into 

(i) . Ixyw land up to about 100 m. (225 feet), once 

covered with sea. 

(ii) . Hill land from 100-400 m. (325-1,300 feet). 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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(iii) . Mountain land from 450-2,000 m. (1,460-6,500 

feet). 

(iv) . The Karo Tableland. 

Under (i) which is bordered on its seaward face bv bakav (man¬ 
grove) forests fall the collecting stations Polonia, Mabar and 
Tanjong Morawa. They are tobacco estates, mainly fallow land, 
covered with \ oung scrub and lalang grass. One eighth of an 
estate is planted per annum and after that lies fallow for seven 
years. Along the Batang Koewis (Tanjong Morawa), the boun¬ 
dary river between Deli and Serdang, is a strip of old jungle, where 
a number of birds were collected as also in the kampongs (villages) 
along the river. In various places are swamps, (.'haracteristic of 
the district are tall tualang trees (Koompassia sp.). 

(ii) . Hill land up to about 200 m. (650 feet) which is almost 
the limit of tobacco cultivation, is mostly without forest. Above 
that level the terrain has been largely foiled by Battaks but there 
are still patches of big forest: the country is also characterised by 
steep ravines and slopes. In this region are the collecting stations. 
Deli Toewa, Toentoeugan and Gambir. 

(iii) . On the south side at about 700 m. (2.275 feet) begins 
old forest which stretches across the chain of the Karo Mts. (2,000 
mm. 6,500 feet) to the Karo Tableland. On the north side lies 
Bandar Baroe, on the Medan-Toba. road at the foot of Mt. Sibajak, 
at the entrance to the Tengkeh Pass. Birds collected there come 
from the north slopes of Mt. Sibajak, at a height of 1,000-1,400 in, 

( 3,250-4,550 feet). At the highest point of the pass is Tengkeh 
(1,430 m.) (4,650) with magnificent high old forest. 

(iv) . Karo Tableland is covered with lalang grass and sur¬ 
rounded by mountains often 1500 m. (4875 feet) in height. Trees 
are to be found in deep ravines and in the native villages. On the 
tableland is also occasional Battak cultivation. On the north side 
lies Brastagi. Birds from that locality were collected on the 
southern slopes of the Karo Mts., on the tableland itself, and in 
the villages.” 

In addition to those obtained by Heer van Ileyst the following 
species appear in the list published by Messrs, de Beaufort and de 
Bussy regarding which the following notes may be of interest. The 
numbers prefixed are those of the authors, appended ones are from 
our own list. (Journ. Fed. Malay States Mus. VIII. pt. 2, 1918. 
pp. 261-284). 

4." Lopliura rufa (Baffles). 

6. Argusimus argus (Linn.). 

Evidently rare in Sumatra. 

11. Treron nepalensis (Hodgs.). 

More probably the insular race Treron curvirostra ourvirostra 
(Baffles). 


lour. Straits Brands 
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17. Sfreptopelia bilorijuata (Tcmm.). 

The specimen obtained at Medan which we have examined 
establishes this species as a Sumatran bird which has 
hitherto been q)en to doubt. 

2(5. Gallicrex cinerea (Lath.). 

This species is also established as a Sumatran bird on a 
specimen obtained at Batang Ivoewis. 

27. Porphyrio calvus (Yieill.). 

Jt would be of interest to compare the bird recorded as this 
species with that described as P. bemwtleni from the Toba 
Meer (Biittikofer, Notes l.,cvden Museum, XT, p. 191 
(1889). 

29. Squatarola lidretica (Linn.). 

Abundant on the Malayan coast. 

32. Ocli lliudrontus ruongolns (Pall.). 

A rare straggler in the Straits of Malacca, the dominant form 
being 0. m. pyrrJiothora-r (Gould). 

39. Limonites ruftcollvs (Pall.). 

43. Ilosfruiula capeusis (Linn.). 

11. I’sc n do tantalus cinereus (llallles). 

40. Leptojdilus javanicus (Ilorsf.). 

47. Ardeu cinerea (Linn.). 

All common on the opjiosito Selangor and Perak Coasts. 

48. II era dins alba timoriensis (Cuv.). 

Personally we consider that Western Malaysian birds are 
better referred to the typical race and not to this eastern 
one. 

49. Nycticorax nyclicorax (Linn.). 

Not uncommon on the Aroa Ids off the Sungei Rokan Estuary 
in winter. 

54. Dupetor flavicollis (Lath.). 

Common in the Straits of Malacca. 

56. Sula sula (Lath.). 

Breeds on rocks in the Aroa Ids. 

57. Accipiler trivirgatus (Temm.). 

Lophospizias irivirgatus, Rob. and Kloss, p. 268, No. 130. 

58. Acdpiter badius poliopsis (Hume). 

More properly Astur badius poliopsis■ A new record for 

Sumatra. We have examined the specimen which agrees 
with N. Malayan birds but is perhaps slightly darker. 

59. _ Acdpiter soloensis (Lath.). 

Astur soloensis of Rob. and Kloss, p. 268, No. 131. 

Its short toes keep this bird out of the genus Acdpiter. 

%. A. Boc.. No. 81, 1920. i . 
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61. Jctinaetus malayensis (Texnm.). 

65. Jlaliastur Indus intermedia Gurney. 

Common everywhere: Mr. van Heyst has evidently not 
thought it worth while to collect it. 

66. Elanus hypolencus Gould. 

Also very common. 

[ 67. Machaerhamphus alcinvs Western. 

This record ajitedates that of Heer van Heyst]. 

68. Pemis ptilonorhynch as (Temm.). 

Pernis crista tvs (Cuv.) Robinson and Kloss, p. 268, Xo. 141. 
10. Polioqetm ichihyaetns (Horsf.). 

75. Hyrnium rnyrtha (Bp.). 

76. Photodilus badius (Horsf.). 

77. Palaeornis torquata (Bodd.). 

Evidently an escaped cage bird. 

80. Hatrochostornns javensis (Horsf.). 

98. Upujja epops indica Reiehenb. 

An interesting addition to the Sumatran list. 

106. Tachornus in fu mains (Scl.). 

Tachornis battassiensis infumata Rob. and Kloss, ]). 271, 
No. 210. 

107. Pyrotrogon diardi neglcdus Forbes and Robinson. 

309. Pyrotrogon orrhopliaeus (Gab. and Heine). 

Pyrotrogon vidua Robinson and Kloss, p. 272, Xo. 225. 

113. Jlierococcyx sparverioides (Yig.). 

The specimen from Brastagi, seems an addition to the 
Sumatran avifauna. 

114. Jlierococcyx bocki (Wardl. Rams.). 

118. Cuculus poliocephalus Lath. 

Cuculus inter medius subsp. insulinde Robinson and Kloss, 
p. 272, Xo. 234. 

121. Eudynamic honoraia (Linn.). 

Eudynamis honorata subsp. mala yam Robinson and Kloss, 
p. 272, Xo. 241. 

126. Rhopodytes sumatranas (Raffles). 

348. Chrysocolaptes gulticristatus cltersonesus Kloss. 

An addition to the Sumatran avifauna. Wing, $ 150* 5 
* 343. Bill from gape $ 48; ? 43 mm. These specimens 

strikingly confirm the validity of this subspecies originally 
described from Singapore and Johore. 

150. Thriponax javensis (Horsf.). 

153. Calyptomena viridis (Raffles). 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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160. Pitla, coccinea Eyton. 

Also new to Sumatra. 
l()5. Cyornis nigrigularis Everett. 

On examination we think that this identification is open to 
considerable doubt but leave the question open for the 
present. 

166. (' if or n is sumatrensis Sharpe. 

This species is now established as a Sumatran bird which has 
hitherto been doubtful. 

171. Xanthogygm xanthopygia (Hay). 

New for Sumatra but a wide-spread migrant'. 

188. Aegiihina viridissinm (Bp.). 

ISM. Irena crinigrr Sharpe. 

19?. Crinigor lephrogenys (Jard. and Selby). 

Almost certainly Criniger sumatranvs, Wardl. Earns. 

20.5. Otocompm emeriti (Linn.). 

An unexpected addition to the Sumatran list. We have ex¬ 
amined the specimen which does not differ from Malayan 
birds. Possibly an aviary specimen. 

212. Anuropsis mnlaccensis (llartl.). 

215. Cyanodrrtna erytli ropier uni (Blvth). 

223. Zooihera andromedae (Temm.). 

224. Turdus obscurus (Gm.). 

225. Turd us (Geocichla) sibrricus Pall. 

Cichloseltfs sibirica davisoni Eobinson and Ivloss, pp. 207, 
279, No. 424. 

228. LocusteUa certhiola (Pall.). 

New to Sumatra but recently met with on migration at One 
Fathom Bank in the Straits of Malacca, lat. 3° N. 

232. Cisiicola exilis (Mg. and Horsf.). 

Not definitely recorded from Sumatra hitherto. 

244. Zosterops auriventer Hume. 

Almost certainly Z. buxtoni Nicholson. 

260. Sporaeginthus amandava Linn. 

Probably introduced. 

271. Oriolus xanthonoius Horsf. 

282. Platysmurus leucopterus (Temm.), 

In Dr. Hartert’s list (Nov. Zool. pp. 194-221 (1902) fche 
following species not represented either in Messrs, de Beaufort and 
de Bussy’s list or in Mr. van Heyst’s collection occur:— 

Rollulus roulroul (Scop.). (6).* 

* Numbers in paren thess apply to ourown list 
It. A. Soe., No. 81, 1920. 
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Osmotreron griseicauda (G. R. Gr.). (24). 

Hailing superciliaris (Eyton). (42). 

Podidpes flAiviatilis philippensis (Bonn.). (51). 

Rhyacophilus glareola ((3m.). (84). 

Ardea sumatrana Raffles. (102). 

Asarcomis scutulata ( S. Muell.). (116). 

Dendrocycna arcuaia (Cuv.). 

Petecanus sp. (probably roseus Gm.). (128). 

Lophotrwrchis kieneri (de Sparre). (134). 

Pandion haliaetus (Linn.). (148). 
f Pisorhina ( Otvs) bakkamoena sunia (Ilodgs.).] 

The occurrence of this owl, the northern form of P. 6 . lempiji 
is just on the bounds of possibility as a migrant. For the present 
we prefer not to include it in the formal list of Sumatran birds. 

Bairachoslomus auritus (J. E. Grey.). (167). 

Bairachoslomus stellatus (Gould). (169). 

Berenicorms comatus (Raffles). (197). 

Caprimvlgus indica jotaka Temm. and Schleg. (204). 
Pyroirogon oreskios (Temm.). (223). 

Centropus redunguis Strickl. (243). 

Pitta muelleri (Bp.). (293). 

Evcichla boschi (Muell. and Schleg.). (29*5). 

Dendrophila frontalis ((Horsf.). (460). 

[Buchanga sfigmatops Sharpe.] 

Not this Bornean bird; but either the form described by us 
{antea p. 125) as B. leucophaea batakensis, or B. leucophaca 
phaedra, Reich enow, originally described lrom Padang. 

Buchanga leucogenys Walden (468 B). 

A species of wide migratory range omitted from our list: it 
should stand as No. 468 B. 

Anlhreptcs rhodolaema Shelley. (505). 

Dicaeum chrysorrheum Temm. (518). 

The following were collected by Modigliani in the vicinity of 
the Toba Meer. Salvad. Ann. Mus: Civ. Gen. (2), XII, pp. 40- 
78 (1891). 

Ardetta sinensis (Gm.) (112). 

Melittophagus sivinhoii (Hume). (198). 

Lyncornis iemmvncki Gould. (207). 

Gerygone modiglianii Salvad. (313). 

Chloropsis venusta (Bp.). (350). 

Pnoepyga lepida Salvad. (418). 

Parrot (Abhandl. der Konigl. Bayer Akad. der Wissensch, II, 
KJ. XXrV, Rd. 1, pp. 151-286 (1907) includes the following 
species:— 

Rallina fasciata (Raffles). (41). 

Polioaetus humilis (Muell. and Schleg.). (150). 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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Buceros silvesiris (Vieill.). (188). 

Pyroirogon kasumba (Raffles). (220). 

Zanclostomus javanicus (Iiorsf.). (245). 

Pitta caerulea (Raffles). (280). 

Pitta megarhyncha Sehleg. (291 A). 

Parrot records with a query four specimens of this species 
from Deli and “ Sumatra.” We had not included it in our list 
but as it is by no means unlikely to occur we have entered it under 
the number 291 A. 

[Chloropis cochin chin cutis cochinch in crisis (Gm.).] 

Under the above name is included a specimen from “ Sumatra” 
of the purely Javanese species Ch. nigricollis (Vieill.). Without 
further and better evidence we are not prepared to admit the bird 
to the Sumatran list. 

Finally the following species must be mentioned which does 
not appear to have been collected of late in Xorth-East Sumatra, 
though originally obtained there. Tt appears to be common in 
West Sumatra whence, in addition to our own series, we have seen 
numerous specimens. 

Pitta schneideri , Ilartert. (290). 

Two specimens were obtained by Mr. Gustav Schneider on Mt. 
Si Bajak, Battak Mts., N. E. Sumatra. 

The following therefore are definite additions to the Sumatran 
list as given by ourselves. 

Streptopelia bitorquala (Temm.). (36A). 

Rallina paykulli (Ljung). (42A). 

Gallicrex cinerea (I^ath.). (48A). 

Astur badius poliopsis (Hume). (131 A). 

Upupa epops indica Reichenb. (201A). 

Collocalia innominata Hume. (214A) 

Collocalia linchi cyanoptila Obcrholser. (216A). 

Hierococcyx sparveriodes (Vig.). (230A). 

Brachylophus (Gecinus) chlorolophits vanheysti Robinson and 
Kloss. (264A). 

Chrysocolaptes gvttacristatus chernoncsus Kloss (276A). 

Pitta megarhyncha Sehleg. (291 A). 

Pitta coccinea Eyton. (292A). 

Cyomis nigrigularis Everett. (303A). 

Cyornis sumairensis Sharpe. (303B). 

Cyomis vanheysti Rob. and Kloss. (303C). 

Zanthopygia zanthopygia (Hay). (314A).* 

Criniger finschii Salvad. (359A). 

Otocompsa emeria (Linn.). (371 A). 

Kenopia striata (Blyth.). (405A). 

R. A. Soc., No. 61, 1920. 
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Locmtella certhiob (Pall.). (434A). 

Cisticola exilis (\’ig. and Ilorsf.). (441 A). 

Trichixos pyrrhopyga Less. (431 A). 

Buchanga leucophaea batakensis Rob. and Kloss. (468A). 

Buchanga leucogenys Walden. (4G8B). 

Munia atri-capilla (Vieill.). (486A). 

The following names replace those previously used:— 

Macropygia ruficeps sumatrana Roll, and Kloss. (33). 

Lalage fimbriata fimbria in, (Temm.). (336). 

Cryptolopha mantis inornala Rob. and Kloss. (331). 

Pycnonotus bimaculatus harat Rob. and Kloss. (369). 

Hctaria affinis airicapilla (Bp.). (389). 

S tach yris manilatus pert oralis ( Hlyth.). (401). 

Cyanoderma erythropiera pyrrliophaea (Hartl.). (406). 

Tephrodornis pelvica fretensis Rob. and Kloss (451). 

.Messrs, de Beaufort and de Bussy’s list comprises 282 species 
and Heer van Heyst's 285 of which 224 are common to both, 
making a total of 343 species. To these must lie added 22 species 
from I)r. Ilartert’s list, 6 from Salvadori’s list, 7 from Parrot's list 
and Pitta schneideri, making a total of 379 species definitely re¬ 
corded from the administrative division of Sumatra's East Coast. 

Analysis of the collection which covers a range in altitude of 
from sea level to about 1500 in. (= 5,000 feet approximately) in¬ 
dicates that as regards the montane fauna that of Sumatra is very 
homogeneous, the only group missing in the present collection being 
the Javanese element which occurs at higher levels in the moun- 
taius of the West Coast comprising species such as Turdus indra- 
purae, Oettia sumatmna, Notodela diana suntatrana, Zosterops 
mnntana, Pericrocotus. miniatus and the forms of Cryptolopha allied 
to grammiceps,. etc. We attach no importance to the absence of 
such genera as Ilimator, and Turdinulus which are easily overlooked, 
the more so as an equally skulking form, Pnoepyga-, is represented. 
Among the lowland forms certain essentially continental species 
occur, such as Geocicltla citrina citrina, Otocompsa emeria, Chry- 
socolapies yuttacristatus and Upupa epops indica; while other races 
show a tendency to vary in the directions of Northern forms rather 
than towards the Javanese which, in view of the great length of the 
island, is not in the least surprising. 

PHASIANIDAE. 

1. Excalfactoria chinensis chinensis(Linn.). Antea, p. 75 
de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 237. ’ * 

19 X ' E ' Sumatra ’ 16th October, 

Wing, $, 69 mm. 


Jour, Straits Branch 
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2. Chalcurus chalcurus (Less.). Antea, p. 75. • 

5 3, 3 9, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 19th 
August, 1918-—23rd January, 1919. [Nos. 1100, 
1291-1300, 1403-5]. 

One female, apparently young, has the upper breast obs¬ 
curely barred in the same fashion as the back and mantle. 

Wing, 3 , 184, 164, 163, 173, 179; $ , 152, 166 (imm. ?), 
163 mm. 

TRERONIDAE. 

3. Sphenocercus oxyurus(Tonmi.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 105; Hartert, p. 216; de Beaufort 
and de Bussy, p. 238. 

2 3 , Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 20-29th August, 
1918 | Xos. 1096-1 111], 

Wing, 3, 168, 165 mm. 

Differ in no way from our large series from West Suma¬ 
tra. 

4. Ptilinopus jambu(Gm.). 

Hartert, p. 216; de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 239. 

1$, Serbolangit. Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 1800 feet, 6th 
August, 1918 | No. 1057]. 

Wing, 9 , 133 mm. 

This Fruit-Dove is now known to be partially migratory 
and lias been obtained in considerable numbers at the One 
Fathom Bank Lighthouse off the Selangor Coast in November 
and December, 1918. 

5. Carpophaga badia (Baffles). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 107: Hartert, p. 216; de Beaufort 
and de Bussy, p. 239. 

13, 2 9, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 11th 
August, 1918—17th January, 1919 [Xos. 1061, 
1356-7]. 

2 3, Brastagi, Simeloengan, X. E. Sumatra, 25th Janu¬ 
ary, 1919 | Xos. 1401-2]. 

Wing, 3 , 232, 240, 232 ; 9 , 228, 230 mm. 

COLUMBIDAE. 

6. Macropygia ruficeps sumatranus, Robinson and Kloss. 

Antea. p. 77. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 239.• 

13 imin., Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 20th 
August, 1918 [Xo. 1097]. 

Wing, 3 imn$, 138 mm. 

A. 8oc., No. 81, 1920. 
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7. Chalcophaps indica(Linm). An tea, p. 79. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 239. 

15, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 20th November, 
1918 [No. 1195]. 

Wing, 5 , 145 mm. 

RALLIDAE. 

8. Limnobaenus paykulli(Ljung). 

Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. XXIII, p. 149 (1894). 

1 5 , Medan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 7th January, 1918 [No. 

1126]. 

Wing, 5 , 125 mm. 

This rail, rare everywhere, does not appear to have been 
hitherto collected in Sumatra. The F. M. S. Museums possesses 
specimens from near Taiping and Kuala Lumpur, obtained by 
Mr. E. Seimund in the months of March and December. 

LARIDAE. 

9. Hydrochelidon Ieucoptera(Mcisn. and Schinz). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 241. 

1 5, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5th De¬ 

cember, 1918 [No. 1261]. 

Wing, 5,211mm. 

We are a little doubtful about this identification, the bird 
being in winter plumage: the tail is grey with the feathers of 
the rump of the same colour in the middle: we do not, how¬ 
ever, think that it is to be referred to II. liybrida. 

10. Sterna saundersi, Ilume. 

Bob in son and Ivloss, p. 265. 

2 5, 2 $, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5th- 

Cth December, 1918 [Nos. 1266-9]. 

Wing, 5 , 175, 168 (worn): $ , 171, 173 mm. 

Wc have named these as above on account of the black 
shafts to the outer primaries. 

11. Sterna sinensis, 6m. 

Bobinson and Kloss, p. 265. 

1 5, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5th De¬ 
cember, 1918 [No. 1265], 

Wing, 5 , 166 mm. 

This has cl<jar white shafts to the outer primaries, the 
black on their inner webs narrower and the grey colour above 
paler and is therefore presumably 8. sinensis'. Both forms 
and possibly S. minuta are found in Malayan waters but only 
8. svnensis seems to be a breeding bird with us. 


Jour. Strait* Brasek 
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12. Sterna tibetana, Saunders. 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 265. 

3 3 hiem., Pantai Tjermin, .Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5, 

7th December, 1918 [Nos. 1270-2]. 

Wing, $, 263, 254, 273 mm. 

Common in the Staits of Malacca in winter. 

13. Arenaria interpres(Linn.). 

1 9, l'antai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 5th De¬ 

cember, 1918 [No. 1254]. 

Wing, <J , 142 mm. 

14. Charadrius dominicus(P. L. S. Mull.). Antea p. 80. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 241. 

19, Polonia, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 13th October, 1918 
[No. 1136 J. 

4 3, 19, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, ll-13th 

November, 1918 11166-7, 1172-4], 

Wing, 3 , 155, —, 166, 165, —, 158: 9 , 158, 158, — mm. 

15. Ochthodromus geoffroyi( Wagl.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 241. 

. I egialit is geoffrot/i, Hartert, p. 218. 

3 3 , 19, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5th 
December, 1918—5th Januarv, 1919 [Nos. 1243-4, 
1344-5], 

Wing, 3 , 148, 136 (Worn), 112; 9, 140 mm. 

Separable at once from allied forms by its very much 
larger bill. 

16. Ochthodromus mongolus pyrrhothorax(Gould). 

Ochthodromus pyrrhothorax de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 
242. 

17. Aegialitis alexandrina dealbata, Swinh. 

Charadrius alexandrinus dealbatus Hartert and Jackson, 
Ibis, 1915, p. 528; Kloss, Ibis, 1918, p. 85. 

Aegialitis alexandrina de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 242. 

2 3, 19, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 4-5th 

December, 19d8 [Nos. 1255-7]. 

Wing, 3 , 108, 109; 9 , 103 mm. 

Exposed culmen, 3, 17, 17.5; 9 , 17.5 mm. 

We consider that breeding specimens of this species oc- 
curing on the Malayan area arc all to be referred to 2E. a. . 
peronii while many winter visitors belong to the above race. 
We have not met with JE. a seebohmi or the typical 2B. a. 
alexandrina within our region. 

». A Soo., Ho. Bl, 1080. 
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18. Numenius arquatus, Linn. 

Hartert, p. 218; de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 242. 

1 $, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 6th De¬ 
cember, 1918 [No. 1250]. 

Wing, 9 , 288 mm. 

19. Numenius phaeopus(Linn.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 242. 

1$, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 8th 
December, 1918 | No. 1251]. 

•Wing, a , 222 mm. 

20 . To{anus caIidris(Linn.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 242. 

3a, 6 9, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 7th 
December, 1918—9th January, 1919 [Xos. 1260-3, 
1350-1354]. 

Wing, a, 157, 155, 150; $, 158, 160, 158, 151, 161, 
157 mm. 

21. Tringoides hypoleucus(Linn.). Antea, p. 80. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 242. 

3 9, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 7th Janu¬ 
ary, 1919 [Xos. 1338-40]. 

Wing, 9, 105, 107 ; 107 mm. 

22. Terekia cinerea(Giild.). 

Hartert, p. 218. 

4a, 49, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 7th 
December, 1918—7th Januarv, 1919 [Nos. 1245-9, 
1347-9], 

Wing, a, 128, 127, —, 131; $, 129. 133, 123 mm. 

23. Limicola platyrhyncha(Temm.). 

.Robinson and lvloss, p. 266; de Beaufort and de Bussv, 
p. 242. 

4a, 29, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang. X. K. Sumatra, 8th 
January, 1919 [Nos. 1341-1346]. 

Wing, a, 10-t, 111, 105, 106 ; 9, 109, 103 mm. 

Occasionally met with in large numbers on the muddy 
flats of the Selangor mangrove swamps in winter. 


Jour. Straits Brand* 
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24. Gallinago stenura(Kuhl.). Ah tea, p. 80. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 242. 

1 9 , Brastagi, Simelocngan, X. E. Sumatra, 27th January, 
1919 | No., 13901. 

Wing, 9, 127 mm. 

This bird is unusual in having only six narrow tail- 
feathers on each side and four broad median ones, in all 20 
feathers; instead of eight and five, or 26 in all, which is the 
proper complement. The specimen is however undoubtedly 
G. xlenura and not G. megala Swinh. 

25. Phoyx purpurea manillensisfMeyen). Antea, p. 81. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 243. 

1 A, Toba Meer, X. E. Sumatra, 23rd dune, .1918 [Xo. 
11051. 

Wing, $ , 380 mm. 

26. Butorides javanica(llorsf.). Antea, p. 81. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy. p. 243. 

1 S ad., 1 9 imm., Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Suma¬ 
tra, 6th December, 1918 |Xos. 1252-3]. 

Wing, <J, 168: 9 , 161 mm. 

27. Bubulcus lucidus coromandus( Bodd.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 243. 

19, Polonia, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 13th October, 1918 
[No. 11301. 

Wing, 9 , 215 mm. 

ANAT1DAE. 

28. Dendrocycna javanica(Horsf.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 118; de Beaufort and de Bussv, 

• p. 241. 

, 15,29, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 4-5th Sep¬ 
tember, 1918 |Xos. 1123-5]. 

Wing, <J, 193: 9, 184, 190 mm. 

FALCONIDAE. 

29. Haliaetus leucogaster(Gm.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 245. 

19, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X, E. Sumatra, 8th Jan- * 
uarv, 1918 (Xo. 1318]. 

Wing, 9 , 558 mm. 

K. A. Soc* No. 81, 1920. 
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30. Falco peregrinus calidus (Lath.). 

Latham,* Iud. Orn. I, p. 41 (1790). 

19, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 10th 
January, 1919 [No. 1319]. 

Wing, 9 , 304 mm. 

A very beautiful fully adult bird, grey above, head and in- 
terscapulary region almost black. Fairly common in the Aroa 
Ids during the winter months. 


STRIGES. 

31. Otus bakkamoena lempijl(Horsf.). Antea, p. 83. 

Scops lempiji de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 246. 

19, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 22nd January, 
1919 [No. 1356J. 

Wing, 9 , 151 mm. 

A quite typical specimen in the brown phase. 

32. Ninox scutulata malaccensis(Eyton). Antea, p. 83. 

Ninos scutulata de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 246. 

13, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 28th November, 
1918 [No. 1228]. 

Wing, 3 , 198 mm. 

The wing being under 200 mm. this specimen, as the pre¬ 
vious ones, almost certainly belongs to the resident form. 

ALCEDINIDAE. 

33. Alcedo meninting(Horsf.). Antea, p. 85. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 248. 

Alcedo meninting meninting, Stuart Baker, Bull. JJrxt. 
Orn. Club, XXXIX, p. 37 (1918). 

1 9 , Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 9th No¬ 
vember, 1918 [No. 1158]. 

Wing, 9 , 64 mm. 

. 34. Halcyon pileata(Bodd.). Antea. n. 56. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 248. 

1 1 9, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. .Sumatra, 24th November 

1918 [No. 1214]. * 

Wing, 9 , 128 mm. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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35. Halcyon chloris(Bodd.). Antea, p. 87. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 248.^ 

Sauropatis chloris cyanescens, Oberholser, Proc. U. S. Nat. 
Mus., 52, p. 189 (1917). 

1$, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, N. E. Sumatra, 5th Jan¬ 
uary, 1919 [Xo. 1355]', 

Wing, 2, 104 mm. 

OberholsePs name is applied to a bird from Pulau Taya 
in the Southern China Sea, North of Banka Island: he refers 
to it birds f rom Borneo, Sumatra and neighbouring islands in¬ 
cluding Bawean in the Java Sea. 

BUCEROTIDAE. 

36. Buceros rhinoceros, Linn. Antea, p. 87. 

de Beaufort and de Buss)', p. 249. 

1 2 imm., Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 10th 
November, 1918 fXo. 1162], 

Wing 500 mm. 

37. Rhytidoceros undulatus(Shaw.). Antea, p. 88. 

1 2, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 10 December, 
1918 [No. 1280]. 

Wing 495 mm. 


MEROP1DAE. 

38. Nyctiornis amicta(Temm.). Antea, p. 89. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 250. 

1 5, 1 2 imm., Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 4tb 
August—9th November, 1918 [Nos. 10g8, 1154]. 

Wing, 3, 128; 2, 127 mm. 

CAPRIMULGIDAE. 

39. Caprimulgus affinis, Horsf. Antea, p. 89. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 250. 

13,12, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 23rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1918 [Nos. 1203-4], 

Wing, 3, 164; 2, 168 mm. 

CYPSELIDAE. 

40. Collocallia linchii cyanoptila, Oberholser. Antea, p. 90. 

1 2, Brastagi, Simeloengoen, N. E. Sumatra, 27th Jan- • 
uary, 1919 [1391], 

Wing, 2,99 mm. 

R. A. Soc., No. SI. 
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TROGONIDAE. 

41. Hapalarpacte&mackloti(S. Mnell.). Antea, p. 91. 

.. • de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 252. 

2$, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 29th August, 
1918 |Nos. 1109, 1110]. 

Wing, 3, 128, 130 mm. 

It may here he noted that Messrs, de Beaufort and de 
Bussy (loe. cit.) record Pyrairotjrm orrophaeux (Tab. and 
Heine) from Sennah in the Deli District. The former 
author also records Pyroirogon china, hitherto only known 

, from Borneo, also from the Deli District (Ornith. Monatsb. 
16, 1908, p. 190), As these birds are merely representative 
forms of one species it is extremelv improbable that they will 
both be found to occur in the same area though without see¬ 
ing the latter specimen also it is impossible to say definitely 
that V. vidua does not occur in Sumatra. 

42. Rhopodytes tristis elongatus(S. Muell.). Antea. p. 93. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 254. 

2 $, 1 2 ;, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 15th 
August—loth .January, 1919 | Nos. 1080, 1091, 13821. 

Wing. 3, 148, 150; 9. 143. 

As might be expected the series from X. E. Sumatra 
shows a distinct approach to that inhabiting the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, Tenasserim and Siam which of late years has usually 
been known as tilt. I. hainanux, Hartert (Nov. Zool, XVII, 
p. 218 (1910), a name which is not, strictly speaking, tenable. 

43. Rhopodytes diardi(l.ess.). Antea, p. 93. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 254. 

1 3 , Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 11th November, 
1918 (No. 1165J. 

Wing, 3,125 mm. 

44. Urococcyx erythrognathus(IlartL). Antea, p. 94. 

Rhamphococcyx eryfliroynalhm (Hartl.) de Beaufort and 
de Bussy, p. 254. 

23. 1$, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 23rd-26th 
November, 1918 (Nos. 120(5. 12151. 

Wing, 3, 1(52, 168 ; $, 172 mm. 


45 . 


CAPITON1DAE. 


Calorhamphus hayi(J. E. Grey). Antea, p. 94. 

• 13, Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra 

October, .1918 [No. 1139] ; ’ 

Wing, 3, 82 mm. 


17th 
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46. Chotorhea mystacophanes mystacophanes(Temm.). 

Antea, p. 95. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 254. 

2 $ imm., Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 12-17th 
Xovember, 1918 [Nos. 1171, 11891. 

47. Cyanops oorti oorti (S. Muell.). Antea, p. 95. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 255. 

2 9, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 18-28th August, 
1918 j Mm. 1092-31. 

Wing, 9, 92, 92 mm. 

48. Xantholaema haemacephala rafflesius(Boic). 

XauiholttPunt kite mace phala (1*. L. S. Mull.), antea, p. 
95: de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 255; Stuart Baker, 
This, 1919, p. 219. 

1 $, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 27th Xovember, 
1918 | No. 1222]. 

Wing, ■ 4, 76 mm. 

1069; 1074; 1112: 1178; 9; 1279: 1304; 1363; 
1409]. 

Wing, 4, 111. 114. —, 113, 112; 9, 116. —, 106, 
108 mm. 

in the light of Mr. Stuart Baker’s remarks It is evident 
that the name Xiintliolaema haemace/riiala rafflesius will hence¬ 
forth have to lie applied to the Sumatran which are now 
shown to he different from Philippine birds while we have 
demonstrated that they are separable from the continental 
form .V. h. indim (Lath.). 

49. Psilopogon pyrolophus(S. Muell.). Antea. p. 96. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy. p. 255. 

19, Bandar Baroe. Deli. X. E. Sumatra, 13th August, 
1918 | No. 10711. 

Wing, 9, 118 mm. ■ 

PICIDAE. 

50. Gecinus dedemi, Van Oort. 

Notes Ijeyden Museum XXXIV, p. 59 (1911); Robinson 
and Kloss, p. 144, pi. V, figs. 1 and 2 (1918); de 
Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 256. 

14, Bandar Baroe. Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 16th August, 
1918 [Xo. 10841. 

Wing, 138, bill from gape 49 mm. 

Our plate, above quoted, is not very good as the general * 
colour is much too light in the lower'surface which is really 
almost black with a Very strong wash of crimson on the breast. 

R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1920. 
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The mantle also of the male is too red and is not sufficiently 
differentiated from the nape and occiput which are deep black. 
However there is no doubt that the Korinchi and East Coast 
birds are conspecific: there is not yet sufficient material to 
attempt subspecific distinction, the bird listed above being only 
the seventh known example. 

51. Gecinus vittatus vittatus( Vieill.). Antea, p. 96. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 2.55. 

Picus vittatus vittatus Stuart Baker, Ibis, 1919, p. 189. 

19, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 17th October, 

1918 | No. 1140J. 

Wing, $, 122 mm. 

We cannot admit that Gecinus vittatus vittatus and 
Gecinus vindanus stand in subspecific relationship to each 
other; nor that Gecinus r. eisenhofcri,. of which we have seen 
many specimens, has anything to do with G. viridanus or is 
other than a larger northern race of G. vittatus. Though 
Vieillot’s original description had no locality attached (we 
have not ourselves been able to verify the reference) Kloss has 
already fixed the type locality as Java (Ibis, 1918, p. 105) and 
Mr. Stuart Baker is not at liberty to transfer it to Malacca. 

52. Brachylophus puniceus observandus(Hartert). Antea, 

p. 97. 

1 9, Toentoengan, Deli, X'. E. Sumatra, 1st November, 

1918 | No. 1146J. 

Wing, 9 , 123 mm. 

53. Brachylophus chlorolophus vanheysti, Bobinson and 

Ivloss. Antea, p. 97. 

1 , Bandar Baroe, Deli, X'. E. Sumatra, 19th January, 

1919 | No. 1361], 

Wing, 3 , 125; bill from gape 28 mm. 

This bird which is fully adult serves to confirm the dis¬ 
tinctness of the Sumatran race, which is now known from five 
specimens, 

54. Callolophus miniatus malaccensis(I.ath.). 

Stuart Baker, Ibis, 1919, p. 193. 

('hrysopklegma miniatum, malaccense, antea, p, 99. 

L $ ] Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 7th October, 

1918 | No. 1128], 

Wing, i, 119 mm. (worn). 

We may here remark that Ivloss’s type of C. m. perlutus 
(Ibis, 1918, p. 110), not 0. m. perlatus as quoted by Stuart 
Baker, was a fully adult male though a broken type in the 
text renders this obscure. 
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55. Chrysophlegma mystacale, Salvad. Antea, p. 100. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 256. 

1 9 , Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 19th January, 
1919 [No. 1362]. 

Wing, 9, 142 mm. 

56. Miglyptes tristis grammithorax(Lath.). Antea, p. 98. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 256. 

1 5, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 9th November, 
1918 [No. 1155]. 

Wing, 6 , 91 mm. 

57. Tiga javanensis javanensis(Ljung). Antea, p. 99. 

de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 251; Stuart Baker, Ibis, 
1919, p. 207. 

1 9, Toentoengan. Deli. N. E. Sumatra, 7th October, 
1918 [No. 11271. 

Wing, 9 , 124 mm. 

58. Chrysocolaptes validus xanthopygius(Finsch). Antea, 

p. 100. 

Chrysocola/lies validus de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 257. 

15; 29. Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 11th 
August—21st December, 1918 |Nos. 1072, 1302-3]. 

Wing, & , 157: 9, 153. 160 mm. 

59. Sasia abnormis everetti, Hargitt. Antea, p. 101. 

Sasia abnormis de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 257; Stuart 
Baker, Ibis, 1919, p. 211. 

19, Serbolangit. Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 1,800 feet, 9th 
August, 1918 [No. 1059]. 

Wing, 9 , 52 mm. 

EURYLAIMIDAE. 

60. Psarisomus dalhousiae psittacinus(S. Muell.). Antea, 

p. 101. 

de Beaufort and de Busay, p. 257. 

3 5, 29, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 11th 
August, 1918—21st January, 1919 [Nos. 1065, 1070, 
1073, 1412-3]. 

Wing, 5, 95, 97, 92; 9, 94, 97. 

R. A. Soe., No. 81, 1020. 
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HIRUNDJNIDAE. 

61. Hirundo rustlca gutturalis, Scop. Antea, p. 103. 

Hirundo rustim de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 259. 

1 5, Brastagi, Simeloengan, N. E. Sumatra, 25th Jan¬ 
uary, 1919 [No. 1392]. 

Wing, 5, 118 mm. 

MUSCICAPIDAE. 

62. Hemichelidon ferruginea, Hodgs. 

Heniichelidon cinereiceps Salvad., Ami. Mus. Oiv. Gen. 
(2) XII, p. 51 (1891). 

1 2. Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 17th December, 

1918 [No. 1293]. 

Wing, $ , 68 mm. 

This is apparently the second record for Sumatra, the 
first having been obtained by Modigliani at Si Rambe on the 
Toba Meer. 

63. Alseonax latirostris (Raffles). Antea, p. 104. 

Wing, 5 , 78 mm. 

15, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 21st January, 

1919 [No. 1415]. 

64. Cyornis unicolor infuscata, Hartert. Antea, p. 104. 

1 5 vix ad., 1 2 , Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 27th- 
28th August [Nos. 1115-1117]. 

Wing, 5, 76; 2 , 76 mm. 

65. Poliomyias mugimuki(Temm.). Antea, p 105. 

1919 [No. 1397]. 

15, 12, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 17th De¬ 
cember, 1918—18th January, 1919 [Nos. 1291, 

Wing, 5 , 73, 76; 2, 70 mm. 

1 5, Brastagi, Simeloengan, N. E. Sumatra, 26th January, 
1381]. 

66. Cyanoptila belia(A. Hay). 

Robinson, Jouru. Fed. Malay States Mus., ii, p. 189 
(1909). 

15, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 18th De¬ 
cember, 1918—19th January, 1919 [Nos. 1292, 
1358]. 

Wing, 5,95 i 2,90 mm. 

A migrant, sparingly met with in the Malayan area dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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66A. Rhinomyias pectoralis(Salvacl.). 

Alcippe pectoralis, Salvad. Aiti. R. Accad. Torino, iii, 
1868, p. 530 (Borneo). 

1 $, Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 23rd October, 
1919 | No. 18621. ' 

Wing, S , 82 mm. 

We cannot for the present go into the question of the 
• proper name for this much discussed species. 

67. Culicicapa ceylonensis(Swains). Antea, p. 101. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 261. 

1 S , Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 15th January', 

1919 [No. 1360]. 

Wing, $, 63 mm. 

68. Cryptolopha trivirgata trivirgata('Strickl.). Antea, p. 

107. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 261. 

2 9, Brastagi, Simeloengan, N. E. Sumatra, 23rd August, 

1918—26th .January, 1919 [Nos. 1108, 1400]. 

Wing, 9, 54, 56 mm. 

69. Cryptolopha montis inornata, subsp. nov. 

Cryptolopha montis Salvad., Ann. Mus. Civ. Gen. (2) 
XII, p. 51 (1891). 

Cryptolopha davisoni tie Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 261. 

1 S , 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 26th De¬ 
cember, 1918 [Nos. 1316, 1317]. 

Differs both from the North Bornean C. montis Sharpe 
(Ibis, 1887, p. 442; id., op. cit., 1889, p. 203, pi. VIII, fig. 1) 
and the Malayan C. davisoni Sharpe (P.Z.S. 1888, p. 271). 

From the former differs in the very much darker green 
back and rump, the yellow rump-band almost obsolete; and 
from the latter in the slightly darker upper parts and very 
much narrower black stripes in the sides of the head. 

f Types. Adult made and female collected at Bandar Baroe, 
Deli, N. E. Sumatra on 26th December, 1918 by Heer A. C. A. 
van Heyst [Collector’s Nos. 1316, 1317]. 

Wing, $, 54; 9 , 50.5 mm. 

The two specimens of C. montis show the paler coloura¬ 
tion of the back noted in the description of C. davisoni but the 
heads of the specimens are not in such condition as to enable 
us to state definitely whether there is any difference in the 
tone of the head or extent of the superciliary stripes, though 
the latter appear to be even less distinct than in the Sumatran 
form. 

Specimens compared:—Two from Borneo, six from the 
Malay Peninsula and two from Sumatra. 

R. A. Boc., No. 81 , mo. 
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70. Stoparola indigo ruficrissa, Salvad. Antea, p. 107. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 262. 

1 9, Bandar Baroe. Deli, X. E.’ Sumatra, 26th December, 

1918 [No. 1314]. 

Wing, 9 , 74 mm. 

71. Stoparola thalassinoides((. ah.). Antea, p. 107. 

2 £, 1 $ imm., Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 17th 

August—14th December. 1918 [Nos. 1087-8, 1285]. 

Wing, £, 77. 18 mm. 

CAMPOPHAG1DAE. 

72. Graucalus metanocephalus, Salvad. 

Artamides melanocephalux , antea, p. 108. 

3£,1 sex inc-.. Bandar Baroe. Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 21st 
August—22nd December. 1918 [Nos. 1095; 1275-6; 
1301]. 

Wing, 142, 146, 146, 144 mm. 

73. Lalage fimbriata(Temm.). 

Lalage fimbria la culm inala, antea, p. 107. 

13, Bandar Baroe, Deli. N. E. Sumatra, 17th August, 
1918 [No. 1089]. 

1 9, Toentocngan, Deli, N. K. Sumatra, 12th February, 

1918 | No.'993]. 

Wing, 3 , 98: 9,91 mm. 

The advent of a fully adult specimen shows that the 
Sumatran form is not identical with the Malayan but is con¬ 
siderably darker especially on the head and throat which are 
almost black. The above adult male agrees closely with 
Bornean adults but we have not yet been able to compare it 
with typical Javan birds to which the name properly applies. 
For Bornean birds, if distinct, there are. other names available. 

i 

74. Pericrocotus xanthogaster (Baffles). Antea, p. 108. 

2 3 ad., 2 3 imm., Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. S umat ra, 

17th August, 1918—19th January, 1919 [Nos. 1090, 
1104, 1283, 1365]. 

1 3 , Toentocngan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 4th August, 1918 
[No. 1054]. 

Wing, 3, 82 (imm.), 86 (imm.), 88, 86, 84 mm. 

The immature males are in a plumage resembling the 
females but have the base of the tail orange, not pure vellotv, 
and the wing coverts edged with white. 


Jour, Straits Branch 
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PYCNONOTIDAE. 

75. Aegithjna tiphia viridis(Bp.). Antea, p. 109. 

Aegithina tiphia de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 262. 

1$, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 18th November, 

1918 [No. 1190J. 

Wing, $ , 62 nun. 

76. Chloropsis media (Bp.). Antea, p. 110. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 263. 

13, Bandar Baroe, Deli. X. E. Sumatra, 18th January, 

1919 | No. 1368]. 

Wing, 2 , 99 mm. 

77; Chloropsis icterocephala icterocephala (Less.). Antea, 
p. 109. 

de Beaufort am] de Bussy, p. 263. 

13, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 24th November, 
1918 | No. 1213J. 

Wing, 3 , 87 mm. 

78. Chloropsis cyanopogon(Temm.). Antea, p. 110. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 263. 

13, 19, Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra. 10th 
No\ember, 1918 [Nos. 1161, 1160], 

Wing, 3 , 8S; $ , 80 mm. 

79. Hemixus sumatranus(Wardl. Bams.). Antea, p. 110. 

1 9, Laoe Gocmbah, Brastagi, Simeloengoen, X. E. Suma¬ 

tra, 1390 metres, 30th June. 1918. 

2 3, 49, Bandar Baroe. Deli, N. E. Sumatra. 14th De¬ 

cember, 1918—17th January, 1919 [Nos. 1048. 1286, 
1369, 1370-4], 

Wing, 3 , 86, 82 (imm.) ; 9,88. 87, 90, 90, 82 mm. 

80. lole olivacea, Blyth. Antea, p. 110. 

de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 263. 

1 3,1 9 , Toentoengan, Deli. X. E. Sumatra, 17th Xovem¬ 
ber, 1918 l Nos. 1183-4]. 

Wing, 3,91: 9 . 83 mm. 

“ Iris whitish.” 

81. Microtarsus melanocephalus(Om.). Antea, p. 111. 

1 3 imm., Serbolangit, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 560 metres, 
9th August, 1918 [Xo. 1058]. 

Wing, 3 , 75 mm. 

R. A. Soc., No. 81, 1930. 
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82. Criniger sumatranus, Ward!. "Rams. Antea, p. 111. 

Criniger tephrogenys de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 263. 

15, 1$, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th No¬ 
vember, 19 IS. 

4 5, 39, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 900-1400 
metres, 13th August, 1918—20th January, 1919 [Nos. 

82A. Criniger finschi, Salvad. 

Atti R.. Acead. Torino. AT, 1871, p. 128 (Borneo). 

1 5, Sungai Tasik, Langkat, X. E. Sumatra, 22nd Octo¬ 
ber, 1919 [No. 1857], 

Wing, 5, 86 mm. 

This species has not hitherto been recorded from Sumatra. 

It will become No. 359A of our list. 


83. Tricholestes criniger (A. Hay). Antea, p. 111. 

1 5, Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 16th November, 
1918 |No. 1180]. 

Wing, 80 mm. 


84. Alcurus leucogrammicus(S. Muell.). Antea, p. 110. 

Pycnonotus leucogrammicus de Beaufort and de Bussy, 
p. 264. 

2 5, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th De¬ 
cember, 1918—16th January, 1919 [Nos. 1287, 8; 
1374]. 

Wing, 5, 81, 81; 9, 81 mm. 


85. 


86 . 


87 . 


Trachycomus ochrocephalus((hii.). Antea, p. 111. 
de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 263. 

1 9, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 21st November, 
1918 [No. 1198]. 

Wing, 9, 118 mm. 

Pycnonotus analis(Horsf.). Antea. p. 112. 

Pycnonotus yowner analis de Beaufort and de Bussy. 
p. 264. J ’ 


6 5 , Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 18th November. 
1918—31st January, 1919. 

Wing, 5,89. 92, 93, 87, 89, 91 mm. 

Pycnonotus plumosus, Blvtli. Antea, p. 112. 
de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 264 . 


inC,, 1 Toe " to fS? n ’ De *i, E. Sumatra, 
2; t "l221] % mber ' 1918 ^° S ‘ 1141 » 2; 1185 5 11*1,. 
Wing, 5, 85,85, 78; 9,80,81,82 mm. 


Jour. Strata Bran 
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88. Pycnonotus erythropthalmos cyanochrous, Oberholser. 

Antea, p. 113. 

15 , 19, Toentoerigan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 17 and 20th 
November, 1918 [Nos. 1194, 1186]. 

Wing, 5, 78; 9 , 75 mm. 

Jbris red, edge of eyelid yellow.” 

89. Pycnonotus bimaculatus barat, 1 subsp. nov. 

Pycnonotus bimaculatus "Robinson and Kloss, Journ. 
F. M. S. Mus., VIII. pt. 2, p. 180 (1918); id. 
Antea, p. 112; de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 264. 

6 5, 19, Brastagi, Simeloengoen, N. E. Sumatra, 1390 
metres, 26tli-28th January, 1919 [Nos. 1383-9]. 

Wing, 5, 87, 86. 88, 87, 83, 87; 9 , 89 mm. 

We have had examples of this bulbul from East and West 
Java compared with Horsfiehl’s type in the British Museum 
and find that the latter is an East Javan bird: P. b. teng- 
yerensis Van Oort (Notes Ixydcn Mus. XXXIV, p. 46, 1911/ 
1912) is therefore a synonym. Birds from Sumatra and West 
Java are indistinguishable and differ from P. b. bimaculatus 
in the greater extent and intensity of the yellow ear-coverts, 
in the slightly increased amount of olive in the upper surface, 
brighter edges to the wing and tail feathers and slightly 
browner, less black, throats: for these we propose the name:— 

Pycnonotus bimaculatus barat 1 , subsp. nov. 

Types : Adult male and female from Siolak Paras, 3,000 
feet, Korinchi Valley, W. Sumatra, collected on 11 th and 15th 
March, 1914 bv H. ('. Robinson and V. Boden Kloss, Nos. 95- 
137. 


40 examples from Sumatra N. E. to S. W. and 9 from 
West Java compared with 14 specimens of P. b. bimaculatus 
from E. Java. 


90. Gymnocrotaphus tygus(Bp.). 

Robinson and Kloss, Journ. F. M. S. Mus., VIII, part II, 
p. 177 (1918). 

3 5, 49, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 15th De¬ 
cember, 1918—21st. January, 1919 [Nos. 1289, 90’ 
1375, 6; 1378; 1407, 8]. . 

Wing, 5, 74, 75, 75; 9, 78, 73, 76, 75 mm. 


barat (Malay west =) 
R. A. Boo., No. SI, 1920. 
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91. Rubigula dispar (Horsf.). Antea, p. 113. 

3 S, 2 9, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th-24th 
October, 1918 [Nos. 1131-3, 1163, 1207]. 

1 a , Serbolangit, 560 metres, Deli, 6th August, 1918 [No. 
1056]. 

Wing, a, 86, 82, 80, 79; 9 , 78, 84 mm. 

There is a slight variation in the colour, the first three 
males being much more orange on the breasts than the re¬ 
mainder and rather more golden olive above. 

91A. Rubigula cyaniventris(Blyth.). 

Pycvonotus cyanire.niris, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soe. Bengal, 
XI, 1842, p. 792 (Singapore). 

1 9 , Sungai Tasik, Langkat, X. E. Sumatra, 22nd Octo¬ 
ber, 1919 l No. 1853J. 

Wing, a , 76 mm. 

TIMELIIDAE. 

92. Garrulax bicolor (Hart!.). Antea, p. 114. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 265. 

2a. 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 15th-24th 
'August, 1918 [Nos. 1077. 1083, 1102], 

Wing, o, 122: 9, 131 mm. 

93. Garrulax palliatus(Temm.). Antea, p. 114. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 265. 
la, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 1,6th 
August,. 1918 [Nos. 1085, 6], 

1 9, Brastagi, Simeloengan, N. E. Sumatra, 23rd August, 

1918 [No. 1101]. 

Wing, 3 , 120; 9 , 127, 125 mm. 

94. Melanocichla lugubris(S. Muell.). Antea, p. 114. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 265. 

2a, Bandar Baroe, Deli. N. E. Sumatra, 15th August, 
1918 [Nos. 1078-9]. 

Wing, a, 131 mm. 

95. Rhinocichla mitrata(S. Muell.). 

2 a, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 27th August, 

1918 [Nos. 1120-1]. 

Wing, a , 97, 101 nun. > 

96. Aethostoma buttikoferi(Yorderm.). Antea, p. 265. 

1 2a, 9,. Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, lst-28th 

November, 1918 [Nos. 1.144, 1218, 1227]. 

Wing, a, —, 68; 9, 64 mm. 

Agreeing well with the previously recorded specimen. 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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96A. Setaria affinis atricapilla(Bp.). 

Napothera atricayilla, Bp. Consp. Av. I, 1850, p. 539 
(Sumatra). 

Setaria affinis (Blyth). Robinson and ICloss, p. 278, No. 
393. 

S , Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 6th October, 
1919 [No. 1822]. 

Wing, $ . 76 mm. 

So far as we can tell from the single specimen the separa¬ 
tion of the Sumatran from the Malayan form under Bona¬ 
parte’s name founded on one of S. Mueller’s birds presumably 
from Sumatra is well justified. Our specimen differs from 
typical S. affinis in the much darker and more sooty black cap, 
darker ear coverts and pronounced cinereous breast band. The 
bill also appears larger. 

97. Setaria majtna(Eyton). 

Hartert, p. 213. 

1 S , Toer toengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th November, 
1918 [No. 1176]. 

98. Setaria cinerea(Evton). Antea, p. 125. 

1$, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th November, 
1918 [No. 1177]. 

Wing, 9, 72 (moult) mm. 

98A. Alcippe cinerea, Blvth. 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 192. 

1 9, Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 21st Octo¬ 

ber, 1919 [No. 1852]. 

Wing, 9, 64 mm. (in moult). 

Relatively to the Malay Peninsula this bird is rare in 
Sumatra. 

99. Stachyris larvata(S. Muell.). Antea, p. 116. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 265. 

2 $, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 24th December, 

1918 [Nos. 1311, 1312]. 

Wing, $, 57, 58 mm. 

100. Stachyris poiiocephala poliocepha!a(Temm.). 

Stachyris poiiocephala , antea, p. 117. 

1 S , 2 9, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th-18th 
November, 1918 [Nos. 1175, 1187, 1191]. 

Wing, $, 71; 9, 68, 67 mm. 

These specimens serve to confirm the slight differences 
between the typical Sumatran race and the Malayan form, 
Stachyris poiiocephala diluta (Ibis 1918, p. 587). 

«. k. Boo., No. 81, 1Q20. 
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100A. Stathyris maculatus pectoralis(Blvth.). 

Timalia pectoralis, Blyth, Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, XI, 
1842, p. 793 (Malacca). 

Stachyris maculatus pectoralis, Robinson and Kloss, Ibis, 
1918, p. 587. . 

1 $, Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 6th October, 

1919 [No. 1818]. 

Wing, $ , 81 mm. (in moult). 

The Sumatran bird is to be referred to the Malayan 
and not to the typical Bornean race. 

101. Thringorhina strioIata(S. Muell.). Antea, p. 116. 

IS, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th De¬ 
cember, 1918 [Nos. 1278, 1281]. • 

Wing, $ , 68; 9, 68 mm. 

102. Stachyridopsis chrysaea bocagei(Salvad.). Antea, p. 

117. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 265. 

2 S , Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 18th-25th De¬ 

cember, 1918 [Nos. 1277, 1305]. 

Wing, S , 53, 53 mm. 

These specimens are perhaps rather brighter than typieal 
St. chrysaea bocagei from the West of Sumatra showing an 
approach to the Malayan form S. chrysaea chrysops, Richmond. 

102A. Kenopia striata (Blyth.). 

Timalia striata, Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, XI, 
1842, p. 793 (? Singapore). 

1 S , Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 24th Octo¬ 
ber, 1919 [No. 1871]. 

Wing, S , 66 mm. 

This species was originally described by Blyth without 
categorical locality though he later gives Singapore as a local¬ 
ity where it is somewhat doubtful if the species really occurs. 
It is found in Borneo and occurs widely though sparingly in 
low country jungle throughout the Malay Peninsula. It is 
here for the first time recorded from Sumatra and becomes 
No. 405A of our list. 

102B. Cyanoderma crythroptera pyrrhophaea(Hartl.). 

Timalia pyrrhophaea, Hartl. Rev. Zool, 1844, p. 402 
(Sumatra). 

1 S , Sungai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 1st Novem- 
. ber, 1919 [No. 1912]. 

Wing, S , 61 Him. (moult). ' 

There has been some controversy on the subject of the 
noes of this babbler which we propose to discuss on a later 

w Jour. Strata Brawl 
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occasion. For the present it is sufficient to state that the 
Sumatran bird appears to be readily separable from all Malay 
Peninsula birds by its much darker colour throughout especial¬ 
ly on the sides of the head and foreneck and by the much 
duller crown. In the Bornean bird the head is dark grey 
throughout. Such evidence as is on record goes to show that 
the species does not occur at all in Java, and that the type 
which is not apparently in existence is just as likely to have 
come from Malacca as from Singapore. 

103. Mixornis rubricapillus sumatrana, Bp. An tea, p. 117. 

Mixomis rubricapilla sumatrana Kloss, Ibis, 1918, p. 207. 

Mixornis gularis, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 266. 

3 9, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, lst-llth Novem¬ 
ber, 1918 [Nos. 1145, 1150, 1164]. . 

Wing, $, —, 58, 57 mm. 

104. Arrenga castaneus(Wardl. Bams.). Antea, p. 118. 

Myiophoneus castaneus, de Beaufort and de Buflsy, p. 266. 

13 ad., 1 9 imm., Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 
18th-28th August, 1918 [Nos. 1094, 1116]. 

Wing, 3, 146; 9, 138 mm. 

Any variations in the very considerable series of these 
birds that we have now examined appear to be due solely to 
age and sex. 

105. Arrenga melanura, Salvad. Antea, p. 118. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 266. 

13, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 26th De¬ 
cember, 1918—17th January, 1919 [Nos. 1310-1364]. 

1 9, Tengkeh, Simeloengan, 4,750 feet N. E. Sumatra, 
25th August, 1918 [No. 1090]. 

Wing, 3, 127; 3, 118, 133 mm. 

106. Sibia picaoides simillima(Salvad.). Antea, p. 117. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 266. 

13, Bandar Baroe, Deli. N. E. Sumatra. 13th August, 
1918 [No. 1066]. 

Wing, 3, 113 mm. 

■107. Pterythius aeralatus cameranoi, Salvad. 

Bobinson and Kloss, p. 225. - 

13, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 24 th De- ' 
cember, 1918 [Nos. 1295, 6]. * 

Wing, 3,‘76; 9, 73 mm. 

K, a. flee.. No. 81. 1880. 
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TURDIDAE. 

108. Henicurus ruficapillus, Temm. Antea, p. 119. 

23,29, 9 imm., Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 
9th-12th November, 1918 [Nos. 1156, 1168-70, 1181], 

Wing, 3, 86, 83; $ , 85, 85 mm. 

108A. Trichixos pyrrhopyga, Less. 

Rev. Zool. 1839. p. 137 (Sumatra). 

1 3 , Suugai Tasik, Langkat, N. E. Sumatra, 24th Octo¬ 

ber, 1919 [No. 1873]. 

Wing, 3 , 10 mm. 

This species was originally described from Sumatra though 
Sharpe states it has not been recorded from the island: it has 
therefore to be recorded to our list as No. 431A. 

SYLVIIDAE. 

109. Locustella lanceolata(Temm.). 

Robinson and lvloss, p. 279. 

2 2,1 sex iuc., Toentoengan, Deli, NT. E. Sumatra, 22nd 

November—1st December, 1918 [Nos. 1199, 1202, 
1235]. 

Wing, 2 , 63, 59: sex ine. 58 mm. 

110. Phylloscopus borealis (Bias.). Antea, p. 120. 

2 3, 1 sex ine., Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 22nd 
November—1st December, 1918. 

Wing. 3, 66. 66; sex inc. 67 mm. 

111. Phyllergates cucullatus sumatranus, Salvad. 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 219. 

Phyllergates cucullatus,. de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 268. 

13, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 15th January, 
1919 [No. 1380], 

Wing, 3,48 mm. 

112. Suya superciliaris albigularis, Hume. Antea, p. 121. 

Swja superciliaris, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 268. 
2 d, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 25th December, 
1918 [Nos. 1307, 1308]. 

Wing, 3, 52, 52 mm. 

LANIIDAE. 

, 113. Hemipus obscurus(Horsf.). Antea, p. 121. 
de Beaufort ahd de Bussy, p. 269. 

13, 3 2, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 3rd-26th 
November, 1916 [Nos. 1151, 1208, 1216, 71. 

Wing, 3, 67; 9 , 68, 65, 66 mm. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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114. Hemipus picatus(Sykes.). 

Robinson and Kloss, p. 223. 

Hemipus intermedins, Salvad.; de Beaufort and de Bussy, 
p. 269. 

3 5, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 25tli Jan¬ 
uary and 14th December, 1918 |Nos. 960, 1; 1273, 
4]. * 

Wing, 5, 62, 63, 63; 9 , 65 mm. 

115. Lanius tigrinus(Drap.). Antea, p. 122. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 269. 

9 vix ad., Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 17th No¬ 
vember, 1918 [No. 1188]. 

Wing, 9 , 81 mm. 

116. Tephrodornis pelvica fretensis, subsp. nov. 

Tephrodornissordida Stoliezka (nee. Lesson) Journ. Asiat. 

Soc. Bengal XXXIX, p. 320 (1870) ; Robinson and 
Kloss, Joum. Fed. Malay States Mus., VIII, pt. 2, 
p. 221 (1918). 

Tephrodornis pelvica sordida-. antea, p. 121. 

Misled by Stoliezka (loc. oit.) who ascribed Tephrodornis 
sordida to Wallace on a Malacca bird, whereas (fide Tweeddale, 
Ibis, 1871, p. 175) it is really to l)e attributed to Lesson 
(Voy. Belanger, 1834, p. 253 and is actually a synonym of 
Tephrodornis pondiceriana (Uni.), we used this name for the 
Malayan and East Sumatran birds which are intermediate be¬ 
tween T. gularis of West Sumatra and T. p. onnectens R. and 
K., of Peninsular Siam. We now propose that this race should 
be known as above. 

It is a trifle smaller than T. p. anneclens and greyer, the 
mantle being like the head, not earthy brown distinct from the 
cap. It differs from T. gularis in larger size, less blue-grey 
colour, earthy brown tail and wings, more ashv throat, breast 
and flanks, and in the absence of white oh the forehead. 

Type. Adult male (F. M. S. Mus. No. 821/07) from Gunong 
Angsi, Negri Sembilan, F. M. S., 2,600 feet, November, 1907. 

Wing, 100 mm. 

4 

Specimens examined. Six males and twelve females from 
the Malay Peninsula and three males and two immature birds * 
from Sumatra. Wing of males, 97— 1(54 mm., mean 100 mm. 

Range. As now known, Selangor to the extreme south of 
the Malay Peninsula and North-East Sumatra. 

A. Sac., No. 81, 1030. 
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PARIDAE. 

117. Parus cinereus malayorum, Hob. and Boss. Antea, p. 

122 . 

Parus major cinereus, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 270. 

• 3 £, 1 $, Tantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 4th 
December, 1918 | Xos. 1236-9 j. 

Wing, $, 64, 63, 65; 9, 65 mm. 

SITTIDAE. 

118 . Poliositta azurea expectata(Hartert). Antea, p. 123. 

Dendrophila azurea, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 270. 

2 $, 2 $, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 16th 
August, 1918—19th January, 1919 [Nos. 1081-2, 
1313, 1359J. 

Wing, S , 77, 80; 9. 12, 17 mm. 

CORVIDAE. 

119 . Dendrocitta occipitalis(S. Muell.). Antea, p. 123. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 276. 

2 $, Bandar Baroe. Deli. X. E. Sumatra, 14th-18th 
August, 1918 | Nos. 1076, 1092]. 

Wing, $ , 141, 142 mm. 

120 . Cissa chinensis minor((’ab.). Antea, p. 123. 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, n. 276. 

1 $, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 14th August, 
1918 [No. 1075]. 

1 9, Tengkeh, Simeloengan, X. E. Sumatra, 25th August, 
1918 [No. 1098J. 

Wing, $, 132, 133 mm. 

DICRURIDAE. 

121 Dicruropsis sumatranus sumatranus (Wardl. Rams.). 

Chibin sumatranus, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 275. 

2<J, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 13th 
August, 1918—17th December, 1918 [Nos. 1067-8, 
1294]. 

Wing, $, 146, —; 9, 152 mm. 

122 Pissemurus paradiseus platurus(Yieill.). Antea, p. 124. 

Dissemurus paradiseus, de Beaufort and de BuBsy, p. 275, 

Dissemurus paradiseus setifer (Cab.), Stuart Baker, Nov. 
Zool. XXV, p. 300 (1918). 

12 , 19, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 24th De¬ 
cember, 1918 [Nos. 1209, 12101. 


»i ,* i nits drancn 
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Wing, $ , 141 mm. 

When our previous article was written we had not receiv¬ 
ed Stuart Baker’s article on this species (for. oil. supra). His 
name for the race is in anv event a nomm nudum as a reference 
to the Museum lleineanum will show. The true origin of 
platurus Vieillot, is admittedly uncertain but we consider that 
the locality is fixed as Malacca and Sumatra bv Tweeddale 
(Ibis 1871, p. 314) and we now further restrict it to Malacca 
sensu stricto. We possess considerable series of the Javan bird 
to which if distinct the name IK fonnosus. Cab. (Mus. Hein., 
i, p. Ill, 18.1(1) applies. 

123. Buchanga leucophaea batakensis, Robinson and Ivloss. 

Antea, p. 125. 

Buchanga cineracea, de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 125. 

13, 19, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 11th 
August, 1918 [Xos. 1062, 1063], 

Wing, 3 , 123 ; 9 , 123 nun. 

124. Bhringa remifer remifer(Temm.). 

Bhritiga remifer. antea. pp. 125, 133; de Beaufort and de 
Bussy, p. 215. 

23, 3 9, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 26th 
August, 1918—20th danuarv, 1919 |Xos. 1113, 1284, 
1309, 1366, 1367, 14111. 

Wing, 3, 134, 128; 9, 125, 125, 124, 126 mm. 

The advent of these freshly moulted specimens with per¬ 
fect tails enables us to state that Sumatran birds belong to the 
Javan and not to the recently described Malayan form B. 
remifer prracensis Stuart Baker (Bull. Brit. Orn. Club 
XXXIX. p. 18 (1918). 

ORIOLIDAE. 

125. Oriolus melanocephalus, Linn. 

Salvad., Bull. Mus. Zool. Torino, XI, p. 21 (1896); de 
Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 261. 

13, 29, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 6th 
December, 1918—10th January, 1919 [Nos. 1241-2. 
1330-1333], 

Wing,* 3 , 134, 142, 139, 134; 9 . 137, 134 mm. 

Ilartert (Bull. Brit. Orn. Club, XXXVIII, p. 65 (1918) 
has separated the Orioles of tins species inhabiting the area 
from Peninsular Siam eastwards to Cambodia from the typical 
Indian form under the name Oriolus luteolus thaiacous as * 
having more black in the tail and being slightly smaller. Our 
large series, including many from the actual type locality, does 
not bear out these statements however, and we cannot therefore 
admit the subspecies. 

ft. A. Soc., Ho. 81, 1920. 
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Of the above series, which are fully adult, three have no 
black whatever on the outer pairs of tail feather and three have 
more or less black on all the tail feathers and both forms would 
therefore be represented. The species is not improbably 
migratory in Sumatra, the above locality being on the Bea-eoast. 

126. Oriolus cruentus consanguineus(Wardl. Bams.). Antea, 

p. 126. 

4 3 ad., 1 3 imm., 2 $ , Bandar Baroc, Deli, N. E. Suma¬ 
tra, 20th August, 1918—20th January, 1919. 

Wing, $, 128, 136 (imm.), 134, 385, 136; 9, 128, 
127 mm. 

The immature male has the scapulars and feathers of the 
breast and flanks with fulvous edges and lacks the crimson 

wing patch. The females have the breasts very slightly washed 
with pink. 


STURNIDAE. 

127. Sturnia sturnina(PalL). Antea. p. 127. 

2 3, 1 9. Toentoengan, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 28th No¬ 
vember. 1918 |Nos. 1223-5). 

Wing, 3. 103, 103; 9, 101 mm. 

128. Gracula javana javana(('uv.). Antea. p. 126. 

1 3, 19, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 8th No¬ 
vember, 1918 [Nos. 1152. 3]. 

Wing, 3, —: 9, 176 mm. 

PLOCEIDAE. 

129. Munia acuticauda, Hodgs. Antea, p. 128. 

1 9, Bandar Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 21st December, 
1918 [No. 1315]. 

Wing, 9 , 51 mm. 

130. Munia atricapilla( Vieill.). 

de Beaufort and de Bussy, p. 273. 

13, 3 9, Brastagi, Simeloengoen, N. E. Sumatra, 1390 
metres, 25tli-28tli January, 1919 [Nos. 1393-6]. 

Wing, 3 . 50: 9, 50, 49, 50 mm. 

Th,e above series is very pale when compared with a series 
from Southern Tenasserim which presumably represent M. a. 
rubronigra Hodgs. (Asiatic Researches XIX, p. 153 (1836). 
They can however be matched by birds from the neighbourhood 
of Taiping, Malay States, though dark individuals also occur 
there and in the Bindings. The bird however is very local in 
the Malay Peninsula and our series is extremely small 

Jour, Straits Brsneh 
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MOT ACI.LLI D A E. 

131. Motacilla boarula melanope, Pall. Antea, p. 129. 

1 sex inc., Toentoengan Estate, Deli. N. E. Sumatra, 8th 
October, 1918 [NV>. 11291. 

Wing, 83; Tail 97 mm. 

132. Dendronanthus indicus(Gm.). Antea, p. 129. 

1 3, Toeutoengan Estate, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 8th De¬ 
cember, 1918. 

Wing, 3 , 76 mm. 

NECTARJNIIDAE. 

133. Chalcostetha calcostetha( Jardine). Oberh. Smiths. Misc. 

Collections, 60, No. 7, p. 17 (1912). 

Chalcostetha peri oral is, de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 270. 

10 3, Pantui Tjermin, Serdaug. X. E. Sumatra, 6th 
Peceml)er, 1918 and 5th-l0th January, 1919 [Xos. 
1240, 1321-1329 J. 

Wings, 3, 60, 60, 62. .">9, 59, 61, 59, 59, 60, 60 mm. 

134. Aethopyga siparaja siparaja( Raffles). Antea, p. 130. 

de Beaufort and de Bussv, p. 271. 

33, 2 9, Toentoengan, Deli. X. E. Sumatra, 16th Octo¬ 
ber—1st December. 1918 [Xos. 1135, 1143, 1149, 
1229, 1230]. 

Wing, 3 , 50, 52, 49; 9, 45. 49 mm. 

135. Leptocoma hasselti(Temm.). 

1 3, Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 10th Jan¬ 
uary, 1919 [No. 1320], 

Wing, 3,49 mm. 

136. Anthreptes macularia, Blvth. 

Anthothreptes liypogrammica (Mueller) et auct.: Robin¬ 
son and XIoss. p. 282. 

1 3, Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 28th 
November, 1918 |Xo. 1226]. 

Wing, 3 , 67 mm. 

It is with regret we must record that hypogrammica as 
the name of this species of sunbird must give way to macularia 
Blyth. Anthreptes macularia was founded on a female from 
Malacca and although Blyth a year later regarded this name' 
as a nomen nudum and described a fnale from Singapore as 
Anthreptes nuchalis (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XII (1843) 
p. 980) yet the diagnosis attached “ allied in plumage to the 
Arachnotherae ” is perfectly adequate and his earlier name 

ft. A. Soc., No. at, 1020. 
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must stand. Dr. Hartert was apparently ignorant of this when 
quite recently he restricted hypogrammica of Mueller to 
Sumatra and gave the name intemior to Bornean birds. 

Thus the birds in each of the large Malaysian land masses 
have got names of their own:— 

1. Anthreptes macularia. Blyth, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 

Bengal, XI (1842) p. 107. Malay Peninsula. 

[Settlement of Malacca]. 

2 . Nectarinia hypogrammica. Mueller, Naturl. Qesch. 

Land-en Tolkenk (1843) p. 173. Sumatra. 

3. Anthreptes hypogrammica intension. Hartert, Bull. 

Brit. Orn. Club, XXXVIII (1917) p. 27. 

Borneo [Balingean, Sarawak |. 

”VVe, however, after comparison of the above specimen with 
a pair from Borneo, can find no difference between the birds 
of the two islands and must therefore regard A. h. intensior 
as not fully established 

Differences between the island birds and those of the 
Malay Peninsula are, in our opinion on the material available 
(and it should be noted that at present we have only four 
examples of the former though many of the latter) lacking, 
or so slight that we are not inclined to accept any distinction. 
(Vide Ibis, 1918, v. 592). 

137. Anthreptes tnalaccensis malaccensis(Scop.). Antea, 

p. 130. 

23 , Pantai Tjermin, Serdang, X. E. Sumatra, 6th and 
9th January, 1919 [Nos. 1336, 7j. 

Wing, 3, 66; 9 , 67 mm. 

138. Arachnothera longirostra longirostra(Lath.). Antea, 

p. 131. 

13, 12, Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 1st 
and 20th November, 1918. 

1 3,1 2, Bandar Baroe, Deli, X. E. Sumatra, 17 and 21st 
January, 1919 [Nos. 1148, 1193, 1379, 1406]. 

Wing, 3, 67, 67; 2 60 (imm.), 72 mm. 

139. Arachnothera ffavigaster (Eyton). Antea, p. 131. 

1 3, 1 2, Toentoengan Estate, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 17th 
« October, 1918. 

13,12, Bandaf Baroe, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 4th August, 
1918 and 23rd January, 1919. 

Wing, 3, 95, 98; 9, 96, 105 mm. 


•lour. Strait* Branch 
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DICAEIDAE. 

140. Dicaeum sumatranum, Cab. Antea, p. 132. 

13, 12, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 16th No¬ 
vember, 1918—31st January, 1919 [Nos. 1182,1471], 

Wing, 3 , 46; 2,43 mm. 

141. Dicaeum trigonostigma(Scop). Antea, p. 132. 

2 3, 22, Toentoengan, Deli, N. E. Sumatra, 1st Novem¬ 
ber—1st December, 1918 |Nos. 1147, 1200, 1231, 2]. 

Wing, 3 , 49. 50; 2 , 46, 50 mm. 

Dr. Hartert has suggested (Bull. Brit. Orn. Club, 
XXXVIII, 1918, p. 14 that the comparison of a sufficient 
series of Sumatran examples with birds from the Malay Pen¬ 
insula may show differences which would render available the 
use of 1). croceorcntre Vig., as a name for the Sumatran form. 
We find, however, that a series of seven Sumatran males which 
we have before us can be exactly matched out of a series of 
forty Malayan birds: and that the character of lightness or 
darkness of the throat is useless as each series exhibits a con¬ 
siderable amount of variation: neither does a single Bornean 
male differ from the darker-throated Malayan and Sumatran 
examples. 

142. Dicaeum minullum olivaceum(Wald.). Antea, p. 132. 

23, Brastagi. Simeloengoen, N. E. Sumatra, 26th Jan¬ 
uary, 1919 r*os. 1398, 9]. 

Wing, 3 , 45 ; 46 mm. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

Annual General Meeting. 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, held in the Librarian’s Room at the 
Raffles Museum at 5 p.m. on Thursday, February 26th, 1920. 

Present: Dr. D. J. Galloway, in the chair; H. E. Major-Gene¬ 
ral Dudley Ridout, Dr. van Beuningen van Helsdingen, Dr. Argyll 
Campbell, Dr. MacAlister, Messrs. H. Robinson, R. 0. Winstedt, C. 
Bazell, V. Knight, Rev. J. A. B. Cook, and W. Makepeace, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of Feb. 27th, 
1919, were read and confirmed. 

The Annual Report and Accounts were taken as read and 
adopted and the election of new members was confirmed. 

The Election of Officers and Members of Council resulted as 
follows:— 

President .—The Hon. Sir William Murison. 

Vice President for Singapore. —Mr. R. 0. Winstedt. 

Vice President for Penang. —The Hon. Mr. H. W. Firmstone. 

Vice President for the F. M. S. —The Hon. Mr. W. G. Max¬ 
well, C.M.G. 

Hon. Treas. —Mr. V. Knight. 

Hon. Sec. —Major J. Moulton. 

Hon. Librarian. —Dr. van Beuningen van Helsdingen. 

Members of Council. —Dr. MacAlister, Messrs. H. 0. Robinson, 
H. C. Robinson, and W. Makepeace. 

On the motion of Dr. Galloway seconded by H. E. Major- 
General Ridout, Dr. R. Hanitsch was elected unanimously as an 
honorary member of the Society. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. See Tiong Wah for audit¬ 
ing the accounts, and to retiring officers. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Galloway for presiding. 




Annual Report of the 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1919. 


The active membership of the Society is estimated at 320. 

The Society has been deprived, during the past year, of the 
valuable services of Dr. R. Hanitsch on retirement. The Hon. 
Mr. W. George Maxwell, President was transferred early in the 
year from. Singapore and Major Moulton went on leave. 

Mr. Valentine Knight kindly undertook the duties of Honorary 
Treasurer. 


The issue of the Journal has been much delayed by pressure of 
work in the printing presses of Singapore. The Methodist Pub¬ 
lishing House is shortly issuing the next number of the Journal. 
Messrs. Fraser and Neave are printing Mr. Merrill’s work on Bor¬ 
neans Plants, and over 400 pp. have been set and corrected. It is 
proposed to issue this work as a whole. The printing bill of the 
Society will show a large increase, in accordance with the increased 
cost of everything. There is matter in hand for the next issue, 


The following new members have been elected during the 

year. 


Mr. P. Adel berg 
Mr. Audrey Gow 
Mr. F. G. Bourne 
Major T. F. Chipp 
Mr. Dennis Santry 


Mr. W. Finnie 
Mr. D. H. Grist 
Mr. M. C. Hay 
Mr. A. B. Jordan 
Mr. F. K. Wilson 


The audited balance sheet for the year is appended. 


Walter Makepeace, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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1919. Wilson, F. K., Kuala Krai, Kelantan. 
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26 Feb., 1920. Woolley, G. C., Sandakan, B. N. B. 
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12 April, 1915. * Worthington, A. F., Kota Baharu, Kelantan. 

5 May, 1914. Wyley, A. J., Lebong Tandai, Benkoelen, 

Sumatra. 
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26 April, 1916. Young, E. Stuart, Kinarut Estate, via Jesselton, 
B. N. B. 
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RULES 

of the Straits Branch 
of the 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


1. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be * The Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

2. .The objects of the Society shall be:— 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) the formation of a library of books and maps. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem¬ 
bers shall he allowed to compound for life membership by a pay¬ 
ment of $50.. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their membership. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other publi¬ 
cations of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the' Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun¬ 
cil, in recognition of services rendered, to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription: they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members except a vote at meetings, eligibility for 
office and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 
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HI. Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall he:— 

A President. 

Three Vice-Presidents, resident in Singapore, Penang and 
Federated Malay States respectively. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Librarian. 

An Honorary Secretary. Four Councillors. 

These officers shall he elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

IV. Council. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall he filled by a vote of majority of the remaining officers. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect ordinary and corresponding members and to re¬ 
commend candidates for election as Honorary members of the 
Society. 

(e) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the Library. 

(f) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and often if necessary. Three officers shall from 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case <of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
dwn. 
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14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February in 
each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a Report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a 
written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. 'Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The .Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number in each year shall 
be published the Report of the Council, the account of the financial 
position of the Society, a list of members, the Rules, and a list 
of the publications received by the Society during the preceding 
year 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented 
by the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 

Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74, Grosvenor Street, London, W. I., where it has 
a large library of books, and MSS. relating to Oriental subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
which papers on such subjects are read. 
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2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain, and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly invites Mem¬ 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Under rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ¬ 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 
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A Curious Kelantan Charm. 


By J. D. Gimlette. 

Last year Chief Inspector Jackson gave me a rudely fashioned 
belt which had been found by the Kelantan Police on the body 
of a Malay robber, stabbed to death in 1917, in the district of 
Bacho\ It was tied round the dead man’s waist concealed in the 
folds of his sarong. I am indebted to Captain H. A., Anderson, 
the Chief Police Officer of Kelantan, for access to the case file. The 
history is briefly as follows, finehe’ Mah binti finche’ Mun heard 
, a noise about 1.30 a.m., on 26.5.1917, as if a robber was breaking 
through the wall of her house (orang buha buchu dinding). She 
was frightened and roused her husband Awang Tanda bin Salleh. 
He seized a spear and stabbed a man who was about to enter their 
bed room. The robber ran a short distance and fell dead; he was 
a Kelantan Malay unknown to anyone in the seaside district of 
Bacho’ or to anyone in the village of Pauh where the trajedy occur¬ 
red. Awang Tanda had stabbed him between the ribs. 

Photograph (A), recently taken in Kota Baharu, shows the 
general appearance of the robber’s belt before it was taken to pieces. 
It was a girdle made of two stout cords about four feet long, twist¬ 
ed together and knitted in the centre, to make a small pouch which 
seems to have originally contained a white stone. The pouch ha^ 
been cut open before the belt came into my possession and was 
empty; the cord on either side of it was strengthened by an extra 
strand of twisted cord, to the extent of about five inches on each 
side. This part of the girdle was worn behind and a strip of 
orange coloured calico, such as that worn by Siamese priests, dyed 
by means of a decoction of the heart of the Jack-tree (Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn., TTrticaceae), was twisted round this central part 
of the belt making a kind of bundle. 

Inside this yellow bundle were a wild boar’s tusk; a smooth, 
round, slate-coloured stone, about as large as a small coin ( pitis ); 
a tuft of hair (chSmara bdbi) said to have come from the neck of a 
wild boar, and one small oval-shaped, dark-speckled stone. The 
pig’s tusk was originally wrapped in the cloth, not projecting as 
shown in the photograph: both it and the other talismans were 
made secure by means of twine bound round the cloth wherever 
necessary. An outer covering of dirty white calico about five feet 
in length and half a foot in breadth, strengthened at regular in¬ 
tervals by means of bindings of string, was wrapped round the 
whole belt except for a length of cord, free on either side, to tie 
in front, 

A email fragment of bright metal, not heavy enough to be of 
value, and closely resembling on fracture a spur of copper pyrites, 
was found carefully wrapped in a scrap of plain white cloth, as 
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well as a rough, oval, grey-coloured stone, which was protected in 
the same way. Both of these were found in the folds of the long 
strip of white doth, the inner surface of which was covered from 
top to bottom with Siamese drawings, letters, and numerals. A 
reproduction, taken from a tracing of the original design, is shown 
in photograph (B). Although the belt ( pakaian) is described 
above as being rudely fashioned, both the inside yellow covering 
and the outside covering of white cloth were really very neatly 
twisted and strongly bound; the various talismans being secured 
by means of twine in the folds of the cloth, so implying that they 
must have been of value to the owner. Unfortunately two other 
stones or talismans had been cut out and stolen after the exhibit 
had been produced in Court and Awang Tanda acquitted. 

At the time of the trial in 1917, the charm was described by 
the Kelantan Malay Police as an amulet connected with thieves, 
(mimat lazim di-pakai oleh piinchuri-penckuri) and it is stated by 
them, to contain both ha hi guliya and batu ular as well as the tuft 
of lia.ii' from the pig. The mention of batu uJar is of interest be¬ 
cause batu ular is the (stone that is supposed to be vomited by the 
snake and to possess luminous qualities. None of the stones that 
were found in the belt correspond however, in weight or size or 
colour with the usual conception of the bezoar stone, a calculus 
found sometimes inside small land animals, trees and more rarely 
in arachnida, (sic.); they seem, by common consent, to be merely 
polished pebbles from a river bed. None of them give a yellow 
reaction to the native test for guliga by rubbing with lime ( kapur ). 

The Police Magistrate, Tengku Hassan, (son-in-law to H. H. 
the Sultan of Kelantan), remarks in his notes that Kelantan yokels 
describe the charm as buntat, (petrified stones found in the bodies 
of animals supposed to contain, but not always, talismanic pro¬ 
perties). One witness said that such a charm would protect the 
skin of the wearer from hurt or harm by any sort of weapon; that 
some think chemara babi to be very useful to burglars because it 
keeps people in a sound sleep, ( seleot ); while others say that 
chSmara babi is invaluable because, if the wild pig should attempt 
to gore the wearer, it would not be able to wound him. The 
Magistrate ends his notes by remarking that many old meq surmise 
that a charm of this nature will protect our skins; it will make 
people afraid of us and make us daring. TSngku Hassan writes 
in conclusion that he himself has never seen any information about 
a charm of this kind in any of the original Malay books on charms 
and medicines for charms. 

The chief interest of this curious belt seems to centre on the 
hair of the wild pig (chSmara babi). Superstitions about the wild 
boar (Sue cristatus), mentioned by Skeat in “Malay Magic,” p. 
188, are fully believed in by the Kelantan people; they do not seem 
however to recognize the fable of the “ wild boar’s chain ”, but pin 
their faith on a kind of hair necklace which they say the boar 
is very particular about keeping clean. A lucky man may find it 
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near a jungle pig’s wallow, when the beast has taken it off for the 
purpose of bathing. It is not necessarily searched for by bad people 
and worn only by criminals. I have recently had an opportunity 
of examining two of the chSmara babi charms in Kota Baharu; 
they are identical in appearance and consist of small bundles of 
stiff, dark fibres, apparently obtained from a palm such as the 
palmyra or perhaps the coco-nut tree. About thirty fibres were 
tied together with cotton in one instance, forming a bundle about 
fifteen inches in length; this was enclosed in a small red bag made 
of cloth and valued at more than fifty dollars. It is essential that 
the chemara babi be obtained from a live boar and kept alive. It 
is kept alive by first washing it with beluru, the stem of a very 
large, local Have used by Kelantan men and women for washing 
their hair, (Entada scandens, Linn., Leguminosae), and the juice 
of the lime fruit, (Citrus acida, Roxb., Rutaceae); then oiling with 
coco-nut oil and smoking for a few minutes with kemennyan or 
benzoin, (Styrax benzoin). This is to be done every Thursday 
evening about the time of the hour of prayer; it should have the 
effect of making the chemara elastic and curly. 

The tuft of hair hidden in the robber’s belt and described by 
the police at the time as chemara babi is of quite a different charac¬ 
ter to the fibres described above. Even on casual inspection it 
appears from its black colour with reddish tinge, its fineness and 
lustre to be human hair. On dissection it was found to be a 
ball of hair, about two inches in diameter, very tightly rolled and 
sewn round a small circle of cord by means of twine passed through 
a piece of scalp. Further examination shows that the microscopical 
structure is identical with that of human hair with a similar breadth 
of 75 microns; this measurement is three and four times smaller 
than the breadth of the coarse vegetable fibres of the two true 
chemara babi which arc 300 and 225 microns respectively. Various 
suggestions have been offered by Kelantan Malays as to the 
source of this tuft of hair. It is said that it may have come 
from the corpse of the first born child of first bom parents, dug 
up by night from the grave; that it is rambut di-jalin hantu, or 
hair that has been tangled by ghosts on the head of a dying woman, 
or perhaps a trophy from some woman who had been scalped. 

Chow Kiew, the high priest of the Siamese community in 
Kelantan (To’ Cha), has given me some information about the 
Siamese letters and drawings. With good humoured contempt he 
said the design was not a reliable amulet such as an old man like 
he himself could have made, but a spurious charm made by a 
Siamese “ witch doctor ” for a few dollars. He explained that the 
central figure of Buddha is' surrounded by an ornamental frame, 
and that the numerals and letters are taken from the sacred books 
of Siam apparently at haphazard. All the other figures are sup¬ 
posed to represent a child in various stages of uterine development 
as well as at birth. He drew particular attention to the wild boar’s 
tusk which he declared to be solid throughout and that another 
like it could not be found among a thousand pigB. 
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By R. II. Adams. 

With reference to Mr. Winstedt’s paper on “ Some more Malay 
Words” (Journal 80, 1919, .p. 136) may I suggest that redi “ a 
sort of hammock-litter ” is probably from the Portuguese rede 
(pronounced raidy ) “ a net ”? It is the word always used in Brazil 
for the sleeping-hammock. 


The Indian Origin of Malay Foik-Tales. 


R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

In my paper on the “ Folk-Tales of Indonesia and Indo- 
Ohina” (Journal 76. 1917) I gave several parallels between In¬ 
dian and Malay folk-tales. The more one studies the subject, the 
more one realizes the immense debt Malaya owes to India for 
folk-tales as well as for language, religion, custom, literature and 
general culture. I have not space here to discuss the two Malay 
versions of that store-house of folk-lore, the Panchat antra: the 
earlier version, mentioned by Werndlv in 1736 A.D. and derived 
ultimately from the Persian, has been tile subject of two ,of 
Brandes’ invaluable papers ( Tijdnchrift roor 7 ndische Taal-Land- 
en Volkenkunde, Bat. Genoot., T)eel XXXYIIT p. 191 and Goeje’s 
Feest-Bundcl) : of the Malay version translated by Munshi Ab-- 
dullah from the Tamil T have given an outline elsewhere ( Papers 
on Malay Subjects, “Literature of Malay Folklore”, K. Lumpur, 
1907.) So I shall advert only to such tales from the Panchatantra 
as appear outside those two Malay recensions of the 7/7. Galila ira 
Damina. to use its Arabic name. 

’PA BELALANG. 

An outline of this Malayfolk-tale is given in my “Literature 
of Malay Folk-Lore” (pp. 62-63) together with a full translation 
of two of the tales (pp. 25-27). An outline together with the 
whole folk-tale in Malay is printed in Cher it a Jcnaka (Winstedt 
and Sturroek, 2nd ed., Singapore, pp. 57-84). For every episode 
but two I shall here trace sources in Indian folk-lore. 

(1) ’Pa Belalang bids his eon hide buffaloes and then gets a 
reward for divining their whereabouts. 

This episode occurs in the Katha Sarit Sagara, 
(Tawney vol. I, p. 272) and in a Sinhalese story (Parker’s 
“ Village IFolk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. I, Tale 23, pp. 179- 
181). 
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(2) *Pa Belalang discovers the thieves who stole seven chests 
of royal treasure, because he uttered the word chvr 
“ Frizzle ” over the frying of seven cakes just as the seven 
thieves ( pcnchuri ) came up. 

This story follows the first both in the Katha Baril 
Sagara and in the Sinhalese tale. A variant is found in 
Bod ding's “ Folklore of the Santal Parganas,” p. 207. 

(3) ’Pa Belalang tells the top from the bottom of a log by 
putting it into water, whereupon the heavy root end sinks 
first. 

This tale occurs in Jataka 546, in a Tibetan Folk- 
Tale (Ralston’s “Tibetan Tales” VI1 and VIII) and in 
a Laos tale (“ Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient,” Tome XVTI, p. 114). 

The incident of telling the sex of ducks recalls the 
Rabbinical storv of how Solomon solved the puzzle set him 
by the Queen of Sheba to distinguish the sox of boys and 
girls similarly apparelled. He ordered them to wash 
their hands. The girls alone washed up to the elbows! 

(4) The Raja catching a grass-hopper ( bHalang ) threatens 
death to ’Pa BSlalang unless he can divine what is in 
his hand. ’Pa Belalang thinking of his son left father¬ 
less blubbered his name “Belalang! Belalang!” and the 
king imagined he had divined right! 

In the Katha Barit Bagara it is a frog and in the 
Sinhalese tale (op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 184-5) a fire-fly and a 
bird on which the plot of this storv turns. 

The story is current in Persia (Sir J. Malcolm’s 
‘ Sketches of Persia’, chap. XX) and is found in Grimm 
and in Dasent’s “ Tales from the Fjeld ”:— vide Olous- 
ton’s “Popular Tales and Fictions”, vol. IT, pp. 413-431. 

MAT JANIN. 

This tale is given in Malay and English in Journal 48, (pp. 
67-71). An outline will be found in mv “Literature of Malay 
Folk-Lore ” (p. 62). 

In the Panchatantra (Dubois) a Brahman fancies he will sell 
his pots of provisions, buy a she-goat, which will bear kids, and so 
acquire a herd; then selling the goats, buy a cow and a mare, get 
rich, marry and have children. Tie would beat his wife for neglect 
of her household duty. Lashing out with a stick, he breaks the 
pot containing his provisions. Close variants may be read in the 
Hitopadem, in Stokes’ “Indian Fairy Tales”, p. 31, and Swyn- 
nerton’s" Indian Nights’ Entertainment ”, p. 23, in Subramaniah 
Pantulu’s “ Folk-Lore of the Telugus ”, p. 48, in O’Connor’s 
“ Folk-Tales from Tibet ”, p. 31 in Bodding's “ Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas”, p. 146, and also in the Arabian Nights” 
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(Lady Burton’s ed., vol. 5, p. 388) whose subject-matter is for 
the most part of Indian origin, and in a Turkish version of the 
“ Forty Viziers.” The tale had reached Europe in the XIVth 
century. Olouston has a chapter on its wanderings in his “ Popular 
Tales and Fictions”, vol. II, pp. 432-443. He quotes Max Mul¬ 
ler:—“It seems a startling case of longevity, that while languages 
have changed, while works of art have perished, while empires have 
risen and vanished again, this simple children’s tale should have 
lived on and maintained its place of honour and its undisputed 
swav in every schoolroom of the East and everv nursery of the 
West.” 

SI LUNCHAI. 

This tale with an outline is printed in the CMrita Jcnaka 
(pp. 85-102). An outline is also given in my “Literature of 
Malay Folk-Lore” (pp. 63-65). 

(1) Si Lunohai is put in a sack to be drowned. He induces 
a Tamil merchant to take his place by declaring that he 
is about to be drowned for refusing to marry the king’s 
daughter. 

Numerous variants of this episode occur:—a Sin¬ 
halese (Parker op. eit., vol. Ill, p. 435; vol. 1, p. 110), 
a South Indian story by Pandita Natesa Sastu (“ The 
Indian Antiquary”, vol. IV, p. 257), a Burmese (Mrs. 
Chan Toon's “Triumph of Love and other stories”), a 
tale in the “Arabian Nights” (vol. 4, p. 367). Cf. also 
C. Monteil's “Contes Soudanais”, (p. 67) and a Sierra 
Leone tale in Cromise and Ward’s “ Cunnie Rabbit” (p. 
254). 

(2) Si Lunohai dresses as a Haji, goes before the king who 
had ordered his execution, and says that an angel had 
saved him from death and taken him to heaven where he 
had met the king’s parents. “ If you would see their state 
in heaven, build a scaffolding: by virtue of a charm I 
will teach, all who are not bastards can see thence into 
heaven”. King and ministers lie and declare they can 
see! 

* In Swynnerton’s “Indian Nights’ Entertainment” 

(p. 60) a girl, who had vowed to prove that the king 
sometimes lied, invited him to visit a palace she had built 
and to see God thence; adding that he was visible only to 
one person at a time and only to those of legitimate birth. 
The ministers and the king all declare in turn they can 
see God, and are convicted of lying. The king marries 
• the girl. 

(3) Si Lunchai tells the king that the way to heaven is down 
a deep pit, where a dragon devours him! Si Lunchai suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne. 
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There are South Indian parallels to this episode viz. 
Natesa Sastri’s “ The Story of Madana Kama Kaja ”, 
p. 97 foil, and “The Indian Antiquary”, (vol. XVIII, 

p. 120.) 


MUSANG BfiRJANGGUT. 

In J. li. .4. 8. /S'. B. No. 52 I printed with an English outline 
the farcical tale of Mumng Berjanggut. Apparently the first part 
of that tale, where the hero does foolish things which the clever 
peasant girl so delights him by interpreting that he marries her, 
finds a parallel in the Laos folk-tale Sieu Savat (op. tit., p. 114) 
but M. Finot's outline is too short for one to be certain. The 
clever peasant-girl whose wit brings her a royal or wealthy husband 
is common in Oriental folk-loro:—Parker’s “Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon,” vol. Ill, pp. 112-114; Knowles’ “Folk-Tales of Kash¬ 
mir,” 2nd ed., pp. 484 foil., Swynnerton’s “ Indian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainment” p. 315,” Arabian Nights,” vol. Ill, p. 202. The separ¬ 
ating of mixed grain is common in folklore (Clouston, op. tit., vol. 
I, pp. 240-241). The story proper of the wife and her lovers 
collected together to their confusion comes in the Sanskrit Suka- 
saptati (Wortham’s “ The Enchanted Parrot ”, London, Tale 
XXXIII, p. 77) and in the tale of the virtuous Upakosa in the 
Katha Barit Bagara : a shorter version occurs in the Ilitopadesa 
(Wortham’s translation, London, pp. 97-8). Neither of these ver¬ 
sions contain (a) the incident of the lover playing the part of a 
pedestal lamp, or ( b ) that of the king-lover playing hobby-house 
for his exacting mistress or (c) the entrapping of the bearded man. 
There is a Sinhalese tale (Parker, op. tit,., vol. I, pp. 222-3) con¬ 
taining the episode of a woman entertaining with cakes lovers, who 
in turn are hidden one in a loft, one on a shelf; one of the secreted 
lovers breaks a coconut on the bald round pate of the other as in 
the Malay tale. Perhaps the addition in the Malay tale that the 
bald pate represented the top of a human pedestal lamp is con¬ 
nected with the fable of the cat and the candle, which occurs in 
the originally Hindi tale, Ht. Gul. Bakawali (vide van Ronkel’s 
“ Le Roman de la Rose dans la littcrature malaise ” Tijd, L. T. L. 
Vie., Deel LTV): with that tale is associated the search for a rose 
to cure the king’s malady, a plot very common in Malay literature 
derived from Indian models and apparently parodied in the quest 
for a bearded civet-cat as a sovereign cure! The hobby-horse 
episode occurs in the Pmchatantra (Benfey, Leipzig 1859, IV, 6) 
where a minister’s wife makes her husband shave his head and a 
king’s wife drives her consort with a bridle. In the longer ver¬ 
sion of the Hikayat Bakhtiar, (Brandes’ Tijd. T. L. Vic., Deel 
XXXVTII, p. 230 foil.) Tale 51, an Arabian vizier bids his king 
not devote himself to women but he himself becomes so infatuated 
with a girl that he plays hobby-horse for her; when the king sneers, 
the vizier protests that his advice was intended to save from any 
such ignominious infatuation:—Brandes compares a passage in the 
Bustanu’s-Salatin, (van der Tuuk’s “Maleisch Leesboek” 1863, 
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p. 34). The entrapping of the bearded lover and producing him 
before a prince as a captive beast is not found in the Sanskrit 
originals to which T here have access: it is the plot of Tale XV 
of the Batavian recension of the Ht. Abu Nawas ( J. li. A. 8., 8. B. 
No. 81, p. 20.) Many other versions of the Musang Berjmggut 
occur in addition to those mentioned: one in the Arabic text of 
the book of Sindibad, one in the ‘ Arabian Nights one in the 
Persian tale of the ‘ Thousand and One Days ’, One in the ' Bahar-i- 
Danufih one in Mary Stokes’ “ Indian Fairy Tales ”, one from 
Bengal (0. A. Damant’s “Folklore of Bengal” Indian Anti¬ 
quary, 1873). Clouston gives an outline of these versions in his 
chapter on “ The Lady and Tier Suitors ” in his “ Popular Tales 
and Fictions”, vol. IT, pp. 289-310. Jt would be interesting to 
know from what immediate source the composite Malay tale was 
derived. 


A SOUND FOB A SMELL. 

In J. 11. A. S., 8. B. No. 48, 1907, p. 91 Mr. Laidlaw printed 
the Malay story of how mouse-deer settled the claim of a rich 
man on a poor fellow who grew fat on the appetite got from the 
smell of roasting in the rich man’s kitchen, lie was paid by the 
chink of 1,000 dollars counted out behind a curtain: “a sound for 
a smell ” was mouse-deer’s decree. Exactly the same tale is found 
among the Laos (Bulletin de L’Ecole Francaue d’E.rtremc-Orient 
Tome XVII, 1917, p. 114). A tale bv Rabelais (TTI ch. 37) is 
identical. Liebrecht (Zur Volkxkunde 503) gives a Japanese re¬ 
cension. Many Indian variants of the same central theme exist:— 
vide “Old Deccan Days” (Frere) p. 118, “ Folk-Tales of the 
Telugus ” (Pantalu) p. 17, “Tibetan Tales” (Ralston) p. 163. 
all of which give tales that are a mixture of this Malay tale and 
the tale in ./. II. .1. 8., 8. B. No. 46, 1906, pp. 85-88. 

In the “ Katlia 8nrit 8agara or Ocean of the Streams of Soma- 
deva”, tr. from the Sanskrit by C. 11. Tawnev (Calcutta 2 vols. 
1880-84), a rich man promises to pay a musician for singing but 
later protests, “ You gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears and 
T gave a short-lived pleasure to yours by promising you money”. 
Cf. Julicn’s “Contes et apologues indiens”, Paris 1860. 25, La 
Promesse vain et le vain Son). Tn the Bltimpuppha-Jataka 392 
(Francis and Thomas, ‘Jataka Tales’ p. 263) ,the Bhodisatta 
smells a lotus but is told by a goddess that it is larceny thus to 
steal perfume. 


MOUSEDEER TALES. 

A synopsis of Peninsular Mouse-deer Tales will be found on 
pp. 44-48 of my “Literature of Malay Folk-Lore”. A great 
number of the .tales occur in Indian folk-lore. 

(1) Buffaloes release Crocodile whose tail has been pinned 
by the fall of a tree: Crocodile repays this kindness by 
seizing one of them by the hind-leg till Mousedeer com- 
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ing up pretends to disbelieve the story of the release, gets 
Crocodile to show his original position and shouts to the 
Buffaloes to drop the log on him again. (J. R. A. 8., 
8. B, No. 45, 1905 and of. Skeat’s “Fables and Folk- 
Tales from an Eastern Forest” p. 20). 

I have already referred to two Indian, a Tibetan 
(O’Connor’s “ Folk-Tales from Tibet”, p. 12) and a Mon 
version of this tale ( J. R. A. 8., S. B. No. 76, pp. 122-3). 
The closest parallel is to l>e found in the Panchatmtra 
(Dubois) and other Indian versions are Frere’s “Old 
Deccan Days”, p. 198 foil., Steel and Temple's “Wide- 
Awake Stories”, p. 116, “Tales of the Punjab”, p. 107, 
Stokes’ “ Indian Fairy Tales”, p. 16, Parker (op. cit., 
vol. Ill, p. 446 and 447). Hottentot and Soudanese 
versions also occur:— vide Olouston op. cit.., vol. I, pp. 
262-265. 

(2) Mouscdeer is caught by a crocodile but escape by saying 
it is not his leg but a withered branch which has been 
nipped. 

Tn Frere’s “ Old Deccan Days”, p. 310 and Gordon’s 
“Indian Folk-Tales” (p. 63) and in Bodding’s “Folk¬ 
lore of the Santal Parganas” (p. 341) a Jackal so escapes 
from a Crocodile; in two Sinhalese tales (Parker, op. cit., 
vol. T, p. 235 and 381) a turtle from a Jackal and a 
Jackal from a Crocodile; in Thoal’s “ Kaffir Folk-Lore” 
(p. 187) a Jackal from a Lion. 

(3) Mouse-deer is caught fast in a ‘Tar-Baby’, pretends to 
be dead, is thrown aside as a corpse and leaps away. 

“ The wondeWul Tar-Baby ” (J. C. Harris’ “ Uncle 
Bern us ”) is perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
insidious spread of buddhistic tales ”. (Jacobs’ “ Indian 
Fairy Tales ” p. 251) Vide A. Werner’s paper in “ Folk- 
Lore” X 282, and Mrs. Rhys Davids’ “Buddhist Psy¬ 
chology ” p. 35. In Pancavudha-Jataka 55 the story of 
a young prince hitting and sticking to an adhesive goblin 
gives the germ of the tale. Tn Sam. Nik a monkey’s 
limbs and head are caught in an adhesive snare. 

(4) Mouse-deer is worsted in a race with King-Snail who 
ranging his subjects along the shore bids each in station 
pop up ahead of the running Mouse-deer. (Skeat op. cit., 
p. 33 gives the story of the King-Crow and the Water- 
Snail and cf. Bezemer’s “ Volksdichtung aus Indonesien.” 
p. 20). 

In a Laos version of the Panel)a,!antra (Part I Nan- 
dapdkarana) an identical tale is told of how Oaruda was 
worsted by a tortoise; in a Siamese version (“The Orien¬ 
talist”, vol. T, pp. 87, 88) a Turtle worsts Garuda; in 
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a Sinhalese tale a Turtle worsts a Lion (Parker, op. dt., 
vol. I, pp. 244-245); in “ Folk-Lore of the Santal Par- 
ganas” (p. 329) ants worst an elephant; and in Milli¬ 
gan’s “ The Fetish Folk of West Africa ’’ a chameleon 
beats an elephant. See also Clouston, op. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 266-273. 

(5) In Laidlaw’s “A Mouse-deer Tale” (J. //. A. S., S. B. 
No. 46) niouso-deer wanting to eat a sleek sambur-deer 
gets tiger to pretend he is dead and while being carried a 
corpse for 'burial he jumps up and catches the deer who 
is one of the bearers. In Putimamsa-Jaiaka 437 (Francis 
and Thomas “ Jalaka Tales”, p. 306) the jackal has a 
mock-funeral in order to capture a goat. 

(6) Mouse-deer eats Tiger’s share of the meat and puts bitter 
bark in its place. 

Of. a Sinhalese tale (Parker, vol. I, p. 211) and 
“Folk-tales of the Santal I’arganas” (p. 338). 

(7) The borrower of an axe declares he cannot return it, as 
it has been eaten by weevils. Mouse-deer, black with 
ashes, savs he has been singed putting out the sea which 
is on tire. “An unlikely tale”, says King Solomon. 
“ Not more so than that of an axe eaten toy weevils.” 

A parallel story occurs in the Tamil version of the 
Tanchaiantra (Winstedt’s “Literature of Malay Folk- 
Lore” p. 50). In a,South Indian storv ("Ramaswami 
Tbtjit’s “Indian Fables” p. 45) a horse-thief declares the 
missing horse was eaten bv a tree to which it w r as tethered. 
The .Taekal said he was tired from throwing hay into the 
sea to quench its flames and postponed the case. When 
questioned how hay could quench flames, he enquired how 
a tree could eat a. horse. 

(8) In Skeat’s “Fables and Folk-Tales” ]>. 30 a mouse-deer 
induces two bulls to fight and, when one is killed, the 
mouse-deer feasts on the flesh after frightening awav a 
tiger who wants to share it. 

Parker (op. dt. vol. ITT, p. 23) compares a JataTra 
tale (No. 349, vol. TTT, p. 100) and gives a Sinhalese ver¬ 
sion. Variants occur in Pulxiis’ “ Le Pantcha Tantra ” 
p. 30, Tawnev’s Kaffta Sari I Sagara. vol. TI, p. 27 and 
in the Hitopadesa. 

(9) Skeat (op. cil. p. 45) gives a story relating how, in 
order to save an elephant, a mouse-deer frightened a 

t tiger. An ape went back with the tiger, but mouse-deer 

shouted that he would not accept one tiger only when two 
had been promised, and tiger fled. 
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Variants occur in Wortham’s “ The Enchanted Par¬ 
rot” ( Suka-Saptati) Tales XLII and XLIII, in Dubois 
(op. cit.), in Small’s Tota Kaham (p. 98), in Sinhalese 
(Parker, vol. I, p. 214), in a Kashmiri tale (Steel and 
Temple’s ‘Wide-Awake Stories’), in Chinese, in Tibetan 
(O’Connor’s “ Folk-Tales from Tibet ” p. 76), in Baudes- 
son’s “The Mois ” and there are Hottentot versions. See 
also Clouston op. cit., vol. I, pp. 146-150. 

Several of the variants include the incident of two 
frightened animals having their tails tied and of one of 
the tails breaking, as they start back in terror. The 
Malay version «of this variation is given by Laidlaw (J. R. 
A. S., S. B. No. 48, pp. 87-89).) 

(10) In Ivlinkert’s Hikayat Pelandoek Djvnaka is the tale of 
how mouse-deer challenges the beasts to drink up a river. 
In Kaka-Jataka 146 (Francis and Thomas p. 126) crows 
try to drink up the sea: Jacobs’ “ Indian Fairy Tales ” 
71 has a fable of dogs trying to drink a river dry. 

(11) Klinkert’s Hikayat also gives the talc of an Ogre haunt¬ 
ing the River Tenom:—cf. the story of Badang worsting 
the ogre that stole his fish ( 88jar ah Melayu, ch. 6). 
Stories of water-ogres guarding lakes and molesting all 
comers till worsted by hero prince or wily monkey occur 
in J a takas 6, 20 and 58; in the MahabJmrata (Dutt’s tr., 
Calcutta, III, chs. 311-313) and in Benfey’s Pantscha- 
tantra. The device of pretending that bonds are a cure 
for lumbago and so getting one’s enemy to suffer himself 
to l>o bound occurs in a Sinhalese folk-tale. 

What folk-tales came to the Malays early along with 
Sanskrit and Buddhism and Shivaism from India? and 
what later fiom India after the coming of Islam? Much 
comparative study will be required definitely to solve these 
questions. 



The Founder of Old Singapore. 


By R. 0. WlXSTKDT. 

According to the Sejanth Alelayu, (Leyden's Malay Annals,” 
pp. 20-44) the founder of old Singapore was Sang Nila Utama. 
He was the grandson of Raja Suran and the son of Sang Sapurba, 
ruler of Minangkabau, and he had a brother Sang Maniaka. The 
more scholarly author of the Busianu\s-Salalin made Sang Sapurba, 
Sang Baniaka and Sang Nila Utama, three brothers, the children 
of Raja Suran. 

It is very probable, as Blagden has suggested (J. R. A. S., 
S. B. No. 81), that Raja Suran represents a Phyla king who was 
at enmity with Palembang and ravaged l’alcmbang's subject state 
Kedah. 

It is hardly perhaps known to English students that van der 
Tuuk, in his Balaksch Leesboek, IV, pp. t1~) f has robbed Singapore 
of its legendary founder by identifying Sang Sapurba, Sang 
Maniaka and Nila TTtama with Suprabta, Tillottama and Menaka, 
three well-known nymphs (apmratt) of Tndra’s heaven, who on his 
orders were sent down to try the weakness of the flesh of religious 
ascetics. They are mentioned in a Kawi work, called Witcaha 
( Katri-Slutlicn . Arjuna-Wiwuha, Kern, The Hague 1871). \an der 
Tuuk thinks that the // ikayat Nila Datia Kuacha , included in 
\Vcrndly\s list of Malay works, or ///. Datia Nila Kuacha as it 
fhould be called, was based on the 1 Yiwaha; the Titan ( daitya) 
Nilakawacha being the hero of the 1 Viwaka, against whom Indra 
appealed to Arjuna for help. Cf. Wilkinson’s English-Malay 
Dictionary ” sab Ranjuna. 

‘ Mena ’ -or ‘ Menaka’ and * Tilottama * may be found in Dow- 
son’s “Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology”. 
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The Malay Peninsula in the XVIIth & XVIIIth 

Centuries. 


By A. Caldecott. 

The following extracts from books not easily obtainable for 
reference out here may interest students of local history. 

It is generally said that Singapore was deserted except by a 
few Malay fishermen from the date of its destruction in 1377 A.D. 
by the great Javanese kingdom of Majapahit, down to the date of 
its second founding by Raffles in 1811). References in these ex¬ 
tracts go to disprove quite such a sweeping statement. Moreover 
in 1552 it was still enough of a port of call for St. Francis Xavier 
to despatch from it several letters to Goa (Monvmenta Historica 
Societal is Jesu, Monvmcnta Xaveriani, vol. I, p. 765, Madrid 1894- 
1914). 


The Estates, Empires and principalities of the World. 

Represented by ye description of Countries, manners of in¬ 
habitants, Riches of provinces, forces. Government, Religion and 
the Princes that have goverped in every estate. 

With the beginning of Militarie and Religious Orders. 
Translated out of French bv Edw: Grimstone Sargeant at Armes. 

London: 

Printed by Adam Islip for Mathewe Lownes and John Bill. 

1615. 

Of the Estate of the Kino of Spa ink, pp. 184-5. 

The Towne and Fobt of Malacca. 

Malacca is seated upon the river of Gaza, and is a good faire 
Towne, having in circuite neere twentie miles. The originarie or 
first inhabitants of this place report, that the beginning came of 
six or seven fishermen of Siam. Pegu and Bengola, who built a 
towne, and framed a particular language, taking all the best kind 
of speech from other nations. They named their towne Malacca, 
which is growne so rich and mightie in a ehort time by reason of 
her situation, as she contends for precedence with the greatest 
townes, yea with some realmes thereabouts. 

The Quatatie op the Countkie. 

The ayre is,so troublesome, as not only strangers, but even 
they that are borne there are many times troubled with divers in¬ 
firmities, which fasten chiefly to the skinne and haire: so as it is 
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almost a miracle if any one escape with life: which makes many 
forbearo to goe thither: yet the desire of gaine doth incite* many 
to hazard their healths by this voyage. The countrie yeelds not 
any fruit, but some little corne in certain places. Finally, all 
the realme of Malacca, which runs two hundred and seveutie miles 
in length, is in a manner nothing but a desert, if you except that 
which »is nee re unto the towne. The Countrie people si cepe upon 
trees for feare of Tigers, whereof there are so many as they will 
come into the towne for a prey. The Portugals who tooke this 
townie from a King of the Moores, found the situation so com¬ 
modious, as they have made it in a manner the center of all the 
merchandise and traffickc of the Fast, and the head of a kingdome, 
which extends from Sincapura to Pullo, and Cambilan ; yet, as I 
have said, the airc is unwholesome, by reason that it lies so neere 
the Equinoctial!, and is hot and moist. 

Tun Manner or the People. 

There are in this place about a hundred families of Portugal*, 
which live after the manner of their countrie, with a Bishop, and 
a College of Jesuits, besides the Castcll. They that are borne in 
this place wearc long liaire, they have malitious spirits, and take 
delight to commit murders in the night, to the end the authors 
may not be kuowne. Both men and women make lou* alike, and 
thinke that there is not any Nation can manage it so well: they 
make amorous songs and rimes, and doe* wonderfully commend 
the power of lo\e in their verses, which are wit tie, well composed, 
and of a good grace. They have the neatest and most elegant 
language of all the Fast: and therefore many of the Indies doe 
use it: as in England, Germanic, and the Low Countries they use 
the French tongue. 

The Riches. 

There is a staple in this towne or a Market place, with the 
trafficke of all the Indies, of China, and of the Islands that are 
called Molucques, and other neighbour islands: and there you may 
see many vessels from China, the Molm-qucs, Banda, lava, Sumatra, 
Siam, Pegu, Bengola, Choronmndol, and other places, which returne 
laden with merchandise. This place yeelds great profit unto the 
Governor, and more than any other, except (Mozambique and 
Ormus. Euerie yea re there parts a ship from Portugal for 
Malacca, a month before all tin* rest, and goes not to any other 
part of the Indies without constraint. They receive their lading 
only at Malaea, and have the best of all them, that come thither. 
There are six hundred Portugal* continually in the fort of Malaea. 

The Government. 

There was sometimes a Mahometan king at Malaea, but hee 
was dispossest by Alphonso of Albuquerque, for that he sought to 
annoy Lopes of Sequiera a Portugal all he could: so as both the 
towne and realme are now under the dominion of the king of 
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Spaine, and this realme is now governed like unto the rest which 
obeyes th^s prince. They coync money both of gold and silver 
there, whereof the inhabitants before had not any use, for that 
they did use certaine money of Tinne, which did weigh much, and 
was worth little. 


Thk Religion. 

The Portugal* which rcmaino at Malaca doe all hold the 
Romish religion, and they that are home in the country, whom 
they call Mallaves, are for the most part Christians: hut there 
are many merchants whose aboade is sometimes long, which are of 
djivers religions, and live at libertie. There is (as T have said) 
in the towne of Malaca a Bishop as at Cochin, but he is under the 
Archbishop of Goa. 

Of tiik Estate of the Kino of Bjiaaia ok of Pfoi\ jt. 75], 755. 

The realme of Siam which they also call of Sornoo is very 
great, and extends as well upon the East part as West, unto the 
sea. It lies between the Country of Couehin China and the realme 
of Jermo, in regard of that which lies within the land ; and as for 
the coast, it extends from the towne of Campae unto that of 
Tauay, and this makes about fixe hundred leagues. It is true, that 
the Moores and Arabians have usurped almost two hundred, and 
hold the townes of Patane, Paam, Jor, and Pere; and the Portugals 
have seised upon the townes of Malaca. 

This realme comprehends certaine particular kingdomes, that 
is to )sa 3 , that of Siam, first (-ailed Chaumua, then that of Muaii- 
tay (in which is the towne of Odie) and those of Bra me, Caiprimo, 
Clianeram, Cambo\e, and Campae; and moreover langome, Cuctay, 
and Laneaam, which three Tealines are inhabited by the Layes. 
The chief townes of all this realme are Siam, Odie, Cambaye, 
Campae, Sineapure, Malaca and Quedoe. 

4c * * * # ❖ 

The towne of Sineapure lies in the remotest Southerne part 
of this eonntrie upon a cape, which some take for the great Pro- 
montorie whereas Ptolemee sets the towne of Zabe: but Magni 
thinkes it is rather Ptolemees Palure, from whence they go that 
will pass by sea into Cliryse or Japon. As for the towne of 
Malaca, I have described it in the discourse of the king of Spaine— 
Quedoe is a famous towne by reason of the pepper that grows in 
that territorie, 

THE THEATRE of the Empire of 

Great Britain.and 

a prospect of the most famous 

Parts of the World. 

By John Speed. 

R. A. Soc., No. 82, 1920. 
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Printed for Thomas Basset at the 
George in Fleet Street, and Richard 
Chiswell at the Hose and Crown In 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, MDCLXXVI. 

p. 52. 

India extra Gangem contains several Territories which are 
either large kingdoms of themselves or are divided into divers lesser 
kingdoms: the first are six, namely 1. Brama or Barma, 2. Cou- 
chinchina, 3. Camboia, 4. Jangoma, 5. Siam, 6. Pegu, 5. Siam, 
a peninsula, the same which of olde was termed Aurea Chersonesus, 
or the Golden Chersonese; and supposed by some to be Solomon’s 
land of Ophir; as the other tract of this part of India was called 
the Silver Region. This Peninsula contains within it the King¬ 
dom of Malaca, Fatane, Jor, Muantay, and Siam peculiarly so 
called. Malaca, denominated from its emporium, or city of 
greatest trade, belongs to the Portugueses who have also Sincapura 
and. Pulo Zambilan. Fatane. or as some say, Pathane, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from that Fatane already mentioned, (i.e. Fatanau and 
Fatane in Indostan), taking name also from its greatest city; 
where, by the Queen’s leave (for it hath of late been governed by 
Queens) the English and Hollanders sav? their several factories. 

* * * * * 

Quedoe, a towne of great trade for pepper, of which the best 
sort is there to be had. Lugor, near the Isthumus of the Cher- 
sonnose. Calantan, peculiar to a petty kingdom subordinate to 
the Crown of Siam. 
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Mopden’s History of the Present State of all Nations. 


By Mb. Salmon. 

London MDC'CXLIV. 

The Present State, of Siam, p. 64. 

The town of Malacca which gives name to the Peninsula 
was taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, October, 1640. 
When it was in possession of the Crown of Portugal it was a 
place of great trade, and frequented more than any other town in 
India, except Goa, here being the rendezvous of their shipping 
from China, Japan, the Spice Islands, etc. 

They built the castle and fortified the town with a wall, and 
it had five parochial Churches, a College of Jesuits, and was a 
Bishop’s sec, but the Dutch have let all the Churches run to ruin, 
except one; and the trade is removed to Batavia: it is now only in¬ 
habited by two or three hundred families of Dutch, Moors, Portu¬ 
guese and Chinese, with some Malays who live in the suburbs, and 
has a garrison of two or three hundred soldiers. This place is 
naturally very strong, and by its situation commands the Streights 
of Malacca 3 The Dutch, who are masters of it, overawe all the 
little princes on those Coasts, and compel them to deal with them 
on f heir own terms; they look upon themselves to be lords of that 
part of the world, and almost exclude all other Europeans from 
any share of the trade. 

15. Sincapura is situate in the first degree of North latitude, 
and gives its name to the Eastern part of the Streights of Malacca. 

16. Johr which lies to the Eastward of Sincapora in about 
one degree JO m. This town, and the province it gives its name to, 
have thrown off their allegianne to the King of Siam; but the 
Dutch are in a position to give laws to them when they please, and 
it is only because they do not think it worth their while that they 
have not a garrison there. 

P. 71. The principal trade of the English in this country is 
driven at the port of Malacca, in the possession of the Dutch: hither 
the English send two or three country ships yearly from the Coast 
of Coromandel and the Bay of Bengal, with Gallicoes, slight silks, 
opium, etc., and make profitable returns in canes, rattans, benjamin, 
long pepper, sugar, sugarcandy, sapan wood, and sometimes gold 
may be had at a'reasonable rate; but this is a trade prohibited by 
the Dutch, and carried on by connivance of the Governor, council 
and fiscal. 

* * * * # 

Mr. Lockyer has given us the following account of their 
weights and prices goods bore there in the year 1704. 
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The weights, he says, are 16 mace to 1 bimeal of 1 ounce 9 
pennyweight 12 grains Troy; 100 catty are a pecul of 137$ lbs., 
is 5-J lbs. larger than the common China pecul; and 3 pecul are a 
bahar. 


(Selections) 
Aquila wood per pecul 


Price Current July 1704. 
Bixdoll. Sk. 

50 to 150 — 00 
60 — 00 
24 — 00 
24 — 00 
24 — 06 
312 — 00 
80 — 00 
16 — 00 
03 — 00 
40 — 00 


Canes per millc. 

Copper per pecul 
Cold Acheen per buneal 
Cold China ditto. 93| touch 
Opium per chest 
Quicksilver 

Rattans per 100 bundles 14 foot long 
Sugar per pecul 
Tyn per behar 


To this account of the trade of Malacca 1 shall subjoin a 
farther description of the place and inhabitants, extracted chiefly 
from Mr. Dampier and Mr. Loekyer, Who were both upon the place. 


Tlie town of Malacca stands on a low level ground, close to the 
sea-side: on the East side of the town there is a river, which at 
spring-tide will admit of small vessels, and on the East side of the 
river stands a strong fort, between which and the town there is 
communication by a drawbridge: this fort is built at the foot of a 
little steep hill,.and is of semicircular form, like the adjacent hill: 
the walls are founded on rock, very thick, and carried up to a 
cons'derablc height; and the lower part of them is washed by the 
sea at every tide: on the other side of the hill, there is a large 
moat cut from the sea to the abovesaid river, which makes it an 
island; and that part next the land is stocked with great trees: on 
the hill 'stands one little Church which serves the Dutch inhabi¬ 
tants; and it is to be presumed, the Portuguese, who are pretty 
numerous, may have a chapel in the town; but travellers do not 
mention any temple for the rest of the inhabitants. 


In the town are between two and three hundred families of 
Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, and Moors, and two or three great 
Armenian merchants. The Chinese have the best shops; the houses 
are generally built with stone and the streets are wide and strait 
but not paved: The native Malayans who inhabit the suburbs, 
live in poor mean cottages, and are kept in great subjection by their 
haughty Dutch masters: but it is observed, they still retain a des¬ 
perate sullenness in their looks: and the Malayans of the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces have frequently revenged themselves on the Dutch 
for the tyranny and oppression exercised on them and that restraint 
the Hollanders put upon their trade all along the Malayan Coast 
by their guardships, insomuch that it is very difficult for their 
people to trade with any but the Dutch. 
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The town of Malacca is healthful, considering the climate, and 
is neither subject to the hot winds of the Coast of Coromandel, or 
those chilling ones in Sumatra. It is not a place of any great trade 
at this day; but as the Dutch are masters of the Streights of Sunda 
to the South' of Sumatra, and this town gives them the command 
of the Streights which bear the name of Malacca to the North, 
while they are in possession of this place they have in a manner 
the trade of China and Japon in their hands, and can exclude any 
other nation from it they happen to be at war with. Indeed ships 
may pass the Streights of Malacca without coming within reach 
of the guns from their fort; but then they have guardships ready 
to intercept their enemies; and they continually make the Por¬ 
tuguese pay toll for every ship that passes by at this day, as the 
Portuguese formerly served them. And it is observed, this town is 
naturally so strong, that the Dutch could never have taken it, if 
the Portuguese had not been frightened out of it. 


Collier’s Dictionary. 

Second Edition 1688. 

Malacca. A town of Asia, in the Peninsula of the Indus on 
the other side of the Ganges, called formerly the Golden Cherson- 
nese. It has the kingdom of Siam to the North and is everywhere 
else surrounded with the ocean. Heylin says it is 270 English 
miles iii length, of a disproportionable breadth, extream hot, and, 
though neither populous nor fruitful, yet very rich by its commerce 
with all nations. In 1500 the King of Siam, from whom Malacca 
revolted, endeavoured to reduce it with 200 ships, 3000 men, and 
400 elephants, but in vain. The Aire of it is unwliilesome, but the 
conveniency of the Harbour, and the great trade makes it famous, 
not only in the indies but even in Europe. 

The country and town of Malacca belonged to the king of Ihor. 
The duke of Albuquerque conquered it for the Portuguese, who built 
a fort there and made it an episcopal see; but the Hollanders took 
it after 6 months seige in 1640. The town of Malacca is situate 
upon the Streights which separate the firm land from the Isle 
Sumatra. It rains twice or thrice a week here, all the year over, 
except in the months of January, February, and March. The air 
is very good and agrees very well with strangers, though the Por¬ 
tuguese published the contrary, to hinder other nations from set¬ 
tling there. 

Mandesto, Olearius, Linchot’ns voyage to the Indies. Maginen. 
Geogr. 

Malaises. A people in the kingdom of Malacca, in the 
Peninsula of Indus, beyond the Gulf of Bengala. A great number 
have settled themselves in the kingdom of Siam. They are Maho¬ 
metans; but there is some difference between their religion and 
that of the Turks and Persians. They are good soldiers and great 
robbers. 
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iSiam is commonly divided into eleven provinces, which for¬ 
merly had each of them the name of kingdom, viz. Siam, Marta- 
van, Siara, Tanasserim, Keda, Pera, Ihor, Juncalaon, Paam, 
Patana and Ligor; some of them still retain the name of principal¬ 
ities, but they who possess them pay tribute to the King of Siam 
whose subjects they are. There are also other countries which have 
the name of kingdoms and are tributary to the King of Siam, as 
the kingdom of Camboja, Gehor, Patane, Queda, Singgora, etc., 
the most part of which do every year present a nosegay of golden 
flowers as a tribute. 

Ihob. A citie and kingdom of the Indies, within the penin¬ 
sula on the other side the Ganges. It is situated on the most 
Southerly part of the Indies, near Malacca, which King Ihor often 
attacked. The city which gives its name to the kingdom is built 
upon piles, near unto a river which runs unto the sea near the 
promontory of Syncapura. There is a good Port; and the greater 
part of the city is named Batusaber, and the least Cotasalran. 

Patana. A country unto Malacca, in the Peninsula of Indus, 
beyond the Gulf of Bengala, tributary to the king of 'Siam. The 
town Patana stands upon the seashore. The king and palace and 
that part of it where the Grandees of the Court live is fortified with 
pallisadoes. The air is very good, though they have a great deal 
of heat there. Their summer begins in February and lasts until 
the end of October; and during the months of November, December 
and January it rains continually with the wind at North East. 
They have one sort of fruit or other every month and their hens 
Jays eggs twice a day: great plenty of cattle and fowl, and a vast 
number of tigers, elephants, and monkeys in the woods. The in¬ 
habitants are of the Mahometan religion and are stately and con¬ 
ceited in their gate, but their conversation is civil enough. The 
Chinese and Siamese who have settled here are very intelligent and 
understand sea affairs but the Malaccese apply themselves only to 
Husbandry and fishing. 


Salmon’s Geographical Grammar 11th edition 1769, 

The Malayan Patee-nostee. Bappa kita, jang adda di- 
surga namma mou jadi bersakti; radjat-mu mendarangkan hatimu 
menjadi de bumi seperte de surga; roti kita derri sa-hari-hari mem- 
brikan kita sa-hari inila; makka berampunlah pada-kita doosa kita, 
seperti kita berampunkan siapa bersala kapada kita; d’jang-an 
hentar kita kapada tjobahan, tetap di-lepasken kita dnri jang 
d’jakat; karna mu pun’jh radjat, daan kawassakan, daan herbas- 
saran sompey kakakal. Amen 


fi 
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Perak the Arrow-Chosen. 


By R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

In J. R. A. S., IS. B. 1, p. 85, Sir William Maxwell translates 
an extract from the Marong Mahawangsa or “ Kedah Annals,” of 
which the original may be read on p. 62 of Journal 72 (1916). 
It relates a Kedah claim that Raja Marong Mahapodisat founded 
Perak, selecting the site of its capital by loosing a silver ( perak) 
arrow called Tndra Sakti and building a town on the island where 
it fell. As related in my “ History of Kedah,” the only island 
in Perak known to have borne that name was named and settled by 
Sultan Iskandar who ascended the Perak throne in 1765 A.D. 
(Vide Misa Melayu, published in the “Malay Literature Series,” 
Singapore 1919). But admitting the absurdity of the legend, 
whence did a Malay chronicler get the non-Malayan idea of choos¬ 
ing a site by loosing an arrow, a weapon seldom or never employed 
by people of his race, into trackless forests ? 

In 2 Kings, chapter 13, verses 14-17 there is the story of how 
Elisha bade Joash the king of Israel shoot an arrow eastward out 
of the window, “ the arrow of the lord’s deliverance from Syria.” 
The shooting of an arrow to determine a site was practised by the 
Persians in Sassanian times. The Haji-abad inscription (Martin 
Haug’s “Introductory Essay on the Pahlavi Language” prefixed 
to Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa’s “Old Pahlavi—Pazand 
Glossary,” Bombay and London 1870) gives one instance. Again 
Tabari the famous Persian historian (b. A.D. 839-d. A.D. 923) 
tells us that when the Persian general Wahriz, the conqueror and 
governor of Yemen, felt his death approaching, he called for his 
bow and arrows, bade his retainers raise him up and shot an arrow 
into the air, commanding those who stood by to mark where it fell 
and to build a mausoleum for his body there. (Noldeke’s “ Ges- 
chichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden,” Leyden, 
1879, pp. 263-264). This story is also related by the Arabian 
historian Dinawari (ed. Guirgass 1888, p. 66). The practice con¬ 
tinued into Muhammadan times and was used by the Arabs as well 
as the Persians as is shown by a passage in al-Baladhuri’s Kitdbu 
fvtvJii’l-buMan (ed. de Goeje, p. 276.) 

Evidently in this Kedah legend we meet another instance of 
Malay indebtedness to Persian models, such as is seen in the in¬ 
troduction to the SSjarah Melayu (Wilkinson’s “ Malay Literature” 
I, p. 18) and in the introduction of the same type to the “Kedah 
Annals.” 
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The Boria. 


By A. \\ r . Hamilton. 

Penang is the home of the Boria and this animal feast of fun 
is looked forward to by old and young Malays and Chinese alike 
with the greatest excitement and curiosity. 

The name Boria is applied to the performances of a troupe 
of strolling minstrels who appear during the first ten days of the 
Mulnirram and at no other time of the year. Each troupe con¬ 
sists of Iwi ntv to forty youths, usually friends or inhabitants of 
the same locality, who band together for the purpose of enjoyment 
and emulation w r ith the prospect of earning enough money for a 
bean feast on the completion of their labours. Being as penurious 
as the majority of their fellow countrymen they have first to find ,a 
manager who will finance the whole concern and reimburse himself 
with interest from the profits. 

This matter being arranged, a ivkang ha rang or composer and 
leading tenor is chosen and it devolves on him to determine the 
key-tune or (-horns of the troupe and the words to be sung to it, 
which should contain allusion to the locality from which the troupe 
spring and if possible a reference to wfirnt they represented last year. 
It is necessary next to divide the party into the two divisions of 
musicians and players, the latter being subdivided into star-turns 
and chorus. 

Having decided what the troupe is going to represent such as 
a hand of European or Arab soldiery or a group of Chinese or 
Javanese or any other class of people, the manager proceeds to 
purchase outfits suitable for the part and hires or borrows the 
musical instruments. 

The band usually consists of half a dozen instruments vary¬ 
ing in nature with the representation, and it approximates both in 
tune and structure to the national instruments of the country re¬ 
presented. A cavalcade of Bedouins would give prominence to the 
marms and a group of Indians to the dol whilst Chinese or Euro¬ 
peans would be incomplete without the addition of cymbals ( che n 
che n and a drum (tambor) respectively. 

The one essential instrument is the violin as it is the accom¬ 
paniment to the recitation of the tuhang Icarang or composer. 

The two or three star turns are now arranged with regard to 
the capabilities of the actors to mimic the dancing of the national¬ 
ity represented, or some trait in their character or well known 
feature of their daily life. The field is wide and full advantage is 
taken of it to portray chetties and sen sen, blustering officers and 
coy dancing girls, together with a host of other well known 
characters. 
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It only remains to marshal the chorus of twenty or so under a 
leader and to supply them with walking sticks, staves or wooden 
guns as occasion demands and a large flag or insignia to be carried 
at their head. 

The preliminaries complete, undress rehearsals take place 
nightly for an hour or two in some secluded spot, and last for a 
week, the performers being regaled with light refreshments at the 
manager’s expense. 

All being ready, on or about the 5th of Muharram the troupe 
will set forth in full war pairtt soon after dark in search of any 
householder willing to receive ( sambui) and reward them. There 
is no difficulty attached to this search. It is customary for any 
well-to-do Malays or Chinese and even for clubs, who wish to see 
the performances, to light up their compounds, clear an arena and 
sit down with their guests invited and uninvited to await the 
coming of the Boria. 

The troupe is not long in making its appearance, its advent 
heralded by the blowing of a horn or similar instrument. The 
whole band defiles into the arena, to the accompaniment of music 
and shouting combined with the waving of sticks, and takes up 
its position facing the principal guests, the chorus forming a 
background and the band to one side. 

The tukarig karang or composer dressed in resplendent uni¬ 
form comes to the fore and sings the chorus of his troupe, so that 
all may know what they are and which district they hail from. 
This is followed by the whole troupe singing the same refrain in 
chorus to the loudest music of the band and accompanied by a 
rhythmic swaying of bodies and brandishing of sticks. The com¬ 
poser then proceeds to sing several verses each punctuated by the 
chorus of the troupe as before. The quality ,of these verses de¬ 
pends on the ability of the composer and varies from the set and 
stilted phraseology of welcome and thanks to the donor of the en¬ 
tertainment, to complimentary and jocose remarks about the vari¬ 
ous notabilities present, made in the hope of extracting a small 
present in return. Occasionally the composer dispenses with this 
procedure and recites a mirthful tale of the arrest of a nyonyah’s 
gambling party or the story of a cock-fight or of some notorious 
local event of the past year. Whatever the narration, as soon as 
it is finished the musicians strike u,p another tune and the star 
performers go through their turn of dances or acts acrobatic or 
otherwise. 

The performance having lasted about half an hour and other 
troupes being impatient to enter, the close of the piece is announced 
in a short verse or two of farewell and the troupe marches out to 
find fresh fields to conquer. 

So the evening wears on with troupe after troupe until the 
early hours warn both performers and onlookers that it is. time 
they seek rest. These nightly Tevels continue until the evening of 
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the 10th of Muharram when they are continued all night until 
the following morning. Then the jaded troupe wends its way to 
some previously selected /pleasure ground near a stream where after 
a short rnandi-mandi or cleansing they devote themselves to the 
enjoyment of a well-spread table often with a ronggeng in accom¬ 
paniment, until they disperse homewards soon after noon tired but 
supremely happy. This feast and in fact all the refreshments sup¬ 
plied during the performances as well as the incidental expenses 
of riksha fares, etc. are supplied by the manager who also presents 
each member of the troupe with the customary 25 cents when dis¬ 
persing homewards after each night’s performance; in addition to 
this, the tukang karang, the star turns and the band are paid a 
definite salary of two or three dollars a night, apart from any 
present that they may receive from the audience. 

The financial aspect from the manager’s point of view is often 
none too bright, the only assets being the takings from each house 
of from $5 to $10 or say $80 for an evening, and at the outside 
' $400 for the season. Against this are to be set the cost of outfit 
$100, fares and salaries $150, expenses in connection with the feast 
$100 or a final profit of $50. 

In Penang the Borias are often a day late in their reckoning 
of the Muhammadan month so that their mandi-mandi falls on the 
11th and not on the 10th of Muharram, which is the real Ashura 
or Tenth i.e. the date of the death of Hussain at Kerbela. 

Tn Singapore and Malacca Boria performances in imitation 
of those in Penang are held during the month of Saafar from the 
20th onwards so as to terminate on Mandi Saafar with the usual 
bathe and feast, but though popular at one time, only one Boria 
troupe exists now in Singapore as against forty to fifty in Penang. 

Once upon a time the advent of the Boria season was rather 
dreaded by the more peaceful Muhammadans in Penang on account 
of the frequent collisions which took place between the two factions 
of the red and white flags, the followers of two noted Savids of 
Acheen Street and Jelutong respectively, who had formed secret 
societies in imitation of and in conjunction with the Chinese. But 
of recent years this unruly element has died and only an echo 
remains in an occasional piece of red or white cloth tied to a stick 
or some challenging allusion in the chorus of one of the troupes 
concerned. 

It would be a thousand pities if the Borias were ever allowed 
to die out if only for the sake of the opportunity they offer to bud¬ 
ding composers, to say nothing of the fun provided free for masses 
whose lives are dull enough God wot. 

The following is a typical chorus intimating that the troupe 
come from Hutton Lane {3aim Hatin) towards Kedah Road 
(Kampong Milalea) and that they are playing the story of Laila 
Majnun this year in place of Panji Sumerang which was last year’s 
performance. 
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1. Laila Majnun orang yang muda, 

Bersama adzab bersama sangsara, 

Panji Sumerang ubah cherita, 

Di-Jalan Ilatin Kampong Melaka. 

2. A free translation of the next chorus would run 

Arabs we from the stock of Morocco 
' Startled from dreams in the depth of a grotto 
Hearing the foe’s within the gate 
At Jalan Baharu we await. 

Ivita Arab bangsa Maghrabi 
Di-dalam goa terkejut mimpi 
Dengar musoh di-dalam rtegeri 
Jalan Baharu sedia menanti. 

The remaining choruses are taken at random from last year’s 
Borias and the name of the district from which the troupe come is 
given at the head in both English and Malay. 

3. Kelau'ai Road (Mukim KSlawai). 

Badwi tua di-kaki bukit 
Keluar menjaga mashrik ka-maghrib 
Badwi Arfah ampunya murid 
Mukim Kelawai sedia tauhid. 

4. Tanjong Tokong village. 

Kita ashkar di-tanah Janggi, 

Kerja menanam gandom barley 
Masok berniaga di-tanah Jawi, 

Tanjong Tokong sedia menanti. 

5. Eagan dermal Road (Mukim Bagan). 

Kita dewa orang keyangan 
Turun ka-dunia jadi permainan 
Tidak tint s^ndiri karaugan 
Mukim Bagan tCmpat kediaman. 

6. Tanjong Tokong village. 

Kita Arab bukit Tur Sina 
Keluar membantu sa-alam dunia 
GSrak gempa bunyi bahana 
Di-Tanjong Tokong setia nama. 

7. Tanjong Bunga (Bagan Tanjong Bunga). 

Habshi Afrika orang ulu, 

Kerja menchari arang batu; 

Sa-rata tSmpat tiada tentu 

Bagan Tanjong Bunga m&njadi satu. 


L 
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8. Kelairai Road ( Mukim Kelawai). 

Melayu Janggi Melayu Sal a, 

Kerja menangkap ikan haruan di-paya; 

Sa-tahun sa-kali Melayu menimba 
Mukim Kelawai ainan sedia. 

9. Kfdah Road {Kampong Melaka) and Burmah Road {Tarek 

Ayer). 

Kami Sehir orang yang inuda, 

Anak murid mahiran tua; 

Pulau I’inang datang mengembara, 

Di-Tarek Aver Kampong Melaka. 

10. Kampong l)eli and the bridge at the junction of Pinang and 

Burmali Roads (Titi Papan). 

Mergi muda baliaru menjadi. 

Mergi tua bergelar ganti; 

Tidak tiru reka sendiri 
Titi 1‘apan Kampong Deli. 

11. Kimberley Street {Padang Garam). 

Askar Yunan Kuantong sama, 

Sudali ‘ resign’ daripada China; 

Keluar menehari som, komkoma, 

Anak jiadang selamat sempurna. 

12. Kampong Java. 

Askar Takrubi kaum bebas, 

Padang peprangan baharu terlepas; 

Menangkap negeri terlalu pantas, 

Di-kampong Jawa aturan jelas. 

13. Yahudi Road {Lorong Yahudi). 

Badwi Makhdum kaum gila, 

Ibarat kami burong geroda; 

Mendapat hukum daripada raja, 

Di-lorong Yahudi ada sedia. 

14. Abu Sili Lane {Lorong Pusi) off Burmah Road {Tarek Ayer). 
Kita Ambun Jawa Senasi, 

Iveluar meniaga sa-rata negeri; 

Nyai Dasimah puuya ganti, 

Di-Tarek Ayer, Lorong Pusi. 

15. Dato’ Keramat Road beside the jail {Klbun Nyior). 

MSlayu penyamun tanah Jnggelis, 

Pantalon hitam, baju puteh; 

Sa-barang kSrja MSlayu buleh, 

Di-kSbun Nyior Seri Majlis. 
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16. Dato’ Keramat. 

Askar Kurdi terkejut bangkit, 
MSndapat s8ru kita t&rbit 
Jikalau sarok, kita ta’tabek, 

Dato’ Kramat menchari sabit. 

17. Me Alister Road (Jalan Baharu ). 

Troop Albania jajahan Itali, 
lbarat rimau mati berdiri; 

Alatan dunia ta’ambil peduli, 
Jalan Baharu sSdia mSnanti. 

18. Halfv'ay Road (Lorong Sa-kSrat). 

Radin mSntgri putera Kuripan, 
Jatoh asliek ka-Ken Tabohan 
Wira Undani jadi harapan 
Lorong sa-kerat puny a aturan. 



The Date of the Hikayat Inderaputera 


By R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

Many MSS. of this romance exist. References and descrip¬ 
tions will be found in van der Tuuk’s catalogue of Malay MSS. 
belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society (“ Essays relating to Indo- 
China,” vol. II, p. 10); in Juynboll’s catalogue of the Leiden 
MSS. (p. 121) ; in van Ronkel’s catalogue of the Batavian MSS. 
(p. 91) and in Snouck Hurgronje’s “The Achehnese,” vol. II, 
p. 148. There arc also MSS. of it at Brussels and the Hague. 
The late Mr. I). F. A Hcrvey owned a copy (800 pp., dated 1307 
Malacca). An edition has been lithographed in Singapore (A.H. 
1321) ; the text of which judged beside the selections given by van 
der Tuuk and Juynboll is corrupt. A poem, the Shair Indrapura, 
founded on the prose work has been printed in Singapore. 

Many quotations from the romance are given in Wcrndly’s 
“ Malcische Spraakkunst” (1730), and the book is mentioned by 
Valentijn (od. 172(51, III, p. 2(5. Nowhere have I found any re¬ 
ference which puts back the date of its composition earlier than 
172(5 A.D. 

There is a well-known religious work the Sira! vl-m ustakim 
composed by Shaikh Nurn’d-din the author of the Bustanu’s-sdlatin 
in A.H. lull (1634 A.D.)—Juvnboll’s “ Oatalogus,” p. 257 
wrongly gives the equivalent of the Muhammadan date as 1628 

A. D. Of this work there are.several MSS. at Leiden and Batavia; 
one edition lithographed in Singapore in 1330 A.H. (giving the 
date of the original composition 1044 A.H. on the cover); one 
printed in Masir (Egypt) in the margin of the Sabil al-muhtadin, 
which is founded on the Sirat ul-mustakim. Now on p. 32 of the 
lithographed edition and on p. 39 of the printed marginal edition 
occurs the sentence: tiada harus bersuchi dSngan sualu bhida yang 
di-hormati pada shara‘ sapSrti tulang dan kulit yang belum di- 
samak atau barang sa-bagai-nya , tetapi harus istinja' dengan kitdb 
Taurat dan Injil yang sudah be rub ah dari-pada asal-nya dan de- 
mikian-ldh harus istinja’ dSngan kitdb yang tiada berguna, pada 
shard' saplrti Hikayat Seri Rama dan Indraputera, dan barang sa- 
bagai-nya, jika tiada di-dalam-nya nama Allah. 

Professor Dr. Ph. van Ronkel has been good enough to ex¬ 
amine the two Leiden MSS. and informs me that the passage occurs 
in both of them. He agrees with me that the passage may be 
accepted as occurring in Shaikh Nuru’d-din’s original work, so 
that clearly the reference proves the Hikayat Indlraputlra to he 
old enough to have been quoted as a profane classic in 1634. That 
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the Malay Hikayat Shi llama (derived from a Tamil version) goes 
hack to that period we know, because Archbishop Laud had ac¬ 
quired the Bodleian copy in 1633. Perhaps the fact that of the 
Hikayat 1 nderaputha there are Bugis Macassar and Achehnese 
redactions is contributory evidence of its age. 

In the Singapore edition and in some of the MSS. of the 
Hikayat there are a large number of pantun. 

Tt is to be hoped that from the many MSS. a critical and 
scholarly edition of this romance may some day be prepared. 
Meanwhile it would help towards that end if the “ Commissie voor 
de Yolkslectuur ” of Netherlands India were to print in its ex¬ 
cellent series a text or texts from the two MSS. in Batavia. 



Jour. Struts Branch 



Hikayat Jaya Langkara. 


By R. 0. WlXSTEDT. 

This romance is included by Wermlly in the list of Malay 
books known io him in 1730 the date of the publication of his 
44 Maleische Spraakkunst.” No MSS. of it exist in London, Lei¬ 
den, Brussels or the Hague: I cannot say if copies are to be found 
at Paris or Berlin. One MS. was presented by Mr. B. J. Wilkin¬ 
son to the Cambridge University Library. 0. K. Niemann read 
a borrowed MS. of 97 pp., written in 1817 and containing some 
Javanese words like ingsnn, krlir, g ring sing wayang which do not 
occur in the MS. I shall describe ( Jiij. T. L. en Vk. No . 4, deal J, 
1879). There is a fragment of it in the Library of the %4 Batavia- 
asch Genootschap,” Bat. (Jen. 53, summarized in van Ifonkel's 
‘‘Catalogue,” p. 102. Among the Hervey MSS. is a Hikayat 
Makdatn Makdum which may he a version of it. Jn Baffles’ 
Library Singapore there is a MS. of it (Logan Library Xo. 302) 
copied on the loth of Bahi u’l-awal A.IT. 1279 (A.I). 1863) and 
formerly the property of one Muhaidin of Kampong Melaka. A 
gloss on page 43 mentions the name of one Jaafar of Kampong 
Penyengat, Bian. Anothet gloss on the cover mentions the name 
of a Muhammad Idris of Kampong Boehoh. The size of the pages 
is 84 4- 04 inches and the number of pages 102. At page 28 there 
is a lacuna and a space of If pages left empty. There are several 
corrupt sentences and a few doubtful words: urnu is found for 
vrigu. 

There is a Macassar version of the Malay romance from which 
an extract is given in Matthes’ “ Makassaarsoho Chrestomathie.” 
The Malay romance differs entirely from the Javanese Jaya Lang - 
Team described hv Cohen Stuart (Hij. T. L. en T 7 A\ Dl. I bl . hh> 
and II bl. 150). 

Below I give a summary of the contents of the Singapore MS. 
As van Bonkel has pointed out (‘‘Lo Boman de la Bose dans la 
litterature malaise,” Tijd. r. lnd. % T. L. en Vk., deal IJV , afd. 5 
and 6) the quest for a flower or some other rare object to be used 
as medicine is common in Malay romances. It is a motive borrow¬ 
ed from Indian folk-lore (Parker's “ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” 
vol IT, p. 329). Possibly the Malay love-charm made of the petals 
of the chPnduai, a flower to be found rarely in the mountains, is 
associated with this motive in romantic literature. Tn the Ht. 
Raja Kerang (van Bonkcl’s Catalogue of the Batavian MSS. p. 
180) tlie quest is for a manggo which brings offspring to a child¬ 
less prince; in the lit . Langlang Bnana for jasmine which gives 
the prince a son; in the lit. PtJcar Madi ( ib. pp. 167-171) for a 
fish whereof a sick prince had dreamed; in the Tit . Ldkmna (ib. 
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p. 190-2) and in the Ht. lndra KSyangan (“Essays on Indo- 
China,” 2nd ser., vol. II, p. 36) for a musical instrument; in the 
folk-tale Raja Budiman (R. A. 8., S. B.) for a bird, a remedy for 
sickness: in the Ht. Indra Bangsawan there are two quests one for 
a bamboo musical instrument the subject of the king’s dream and 
one for the tigress’ milk the only salve for a princess’s eye (c/. 
Snouck Hurgron je’s “ The Achehnese ” vol. II, pp. 145-147 and 
pp. 143-5 and Parker op. cit., pp. 357-9). The Ht. lndra 'Bmgsa- 
wan resembles closely in plot the Ht. Gritl Bakawali, a modem 
Malay translation from the Hindustani of Nipal Chand. But the 
Old Bakawali includes episodes which make it nearly identical so 
far as the broad plot goes with the Ht. Jaya Langkara. In both 
we have the son whose birth will bring his father disaster; the 
favouring of that son by supernatural powers; the wicked brothers 
who fall into duress; the quest for a magic flower. 

The episode of the astrologer prophesying fortune for Jaya 
Langkara and the wicked half-brothers reporting that the astrologer 
has prophesied disaster from him for his father’s kingdom is 
parallelled in the stories of the lying astrologers in the folk-tale 
Raja Budiman and in the folk-tale Raja Donan ( J. R. A. S., S. B.) 
The prediction that, if a father sees his son, disaster will follow is 
common in Indian folk-tales (e.g. Steel and Temple’s “Wide- 
Awake Stories,” p. 250): a kindred superstition underlies the 
Malay rule that after installation a Baja Muda (or (Town Prince) 
must cross a river and not for seven days meet the ruler who has 
installed him. 

The Ht. Raja Ta‘bir (van Bonkel’s “'Catalogue ” pp. 161-2) 
is merely a variant version of the Ht. Jaya Langkara with an add¬ 
ed episode. In it the hero Panji Mas Merang is the son of Raja 
Ta‘bir Mukif of Hamasfati and princess Suganda Iram. His half- 
brothers, the sons of Suganda Bayang-Bayang of Chuchali, are 
named Jongkar and Jongkir. A seer lndra Wamaki takes the 
place of the kadzi astrologer. The flower grows on Mt. Undara. 
The prince of Madain falls sick and the name of his daughter who 
dreams of the flower in the possession of the princess and the two 
half-brothers is Firi Manggeri. She and Jongkar and Jangkir are 
imprisoned in Tumanggaturi. 

In the Batavian fragment of our romance the father of Jaya 
Langkara is o-lc* 0?r and his wives Sukanda Chahaya 
and Sukanda Chahaya Belambing whose sons are Mukdim and 
Makdum. The name of the princess is Ratna Kasihan as in 
Niemann’s MS. 

The following is a summary of the Singapore MS.:—Saifu’l- 
Muluk, king of ‘Ajam Saukat (dy or or oJuLi) married 
princess Sukanda Rum and got no child; married Sukanda Bayang- 
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Bayaug and got two sons Makdam ( ) and Makdim 

jC-XL* ). Allah grants 8uk*anda Rum's prayer for a son and 

she bears Jaya Langkara, with radiance as of a lamp about his 
head, (of. Kalita Sarit tdagara, Towney , vol. II, p. 133 and 145, 
Cinq Cents ('ontes et Apologues, Ohavannes, vol. I, p. 301, II, 
p. 17, III, p. 172) and the harvest prospered on account of his 
birth. Astrologers prophesy luck for the young prince. Then the 
king sends Makdam and Makdim to consult a kadzi and they bring 
back a lying report that the kadzi prophesies disaster will come 
from their half-brothers. 

.lava Langkara and his mother are driven into the wilds, and 
live with wild boasts in a cave. Java Langkara strikes his hand 
on a rock and his finger gives forth water:—an incident common 
in Indian folk-lore ( Maha Hharata, Drona Parva LXII, where 
Indra so feeds Prince Mandhatri; Chavannes’ op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 
21(1; Parker op. cit., vol. II, p. 365.) 

His royal father falls sick and astrologers say that the only 
remedy is a flower ( kembang kumkuma puteh) which grows on a 
mountain in Egypt ( Masir ) ! 

Now the king of Mudinah falls sick. His daughter Ratna 
Kasina dreams that only that same flower can cure him. She goes 
in search of it and on the way passes .Jaya Langkara. Then Mak¬ 
dam and Makdim come. All three go on the quest, and come to 
the haunt of a dragon, Naga Guna, where Ratna Kasina has al¬ 
ready somehow arrived:— dalii-nya hagai bintang timor, liidong-nya 
hagai me lor jantan, pipi-nya saperti pauh diAayang, telinga-nya 
saperti tflepok laboh, rambut-nya saperli mayang mengurai, kening 
saperti taji dirbeniok dan gigi-nya saperli saga merekah, dagu-nya 
saperti telor hurong, pinggang-nya saperti pinggang-nya kerengga, 
kaki-nya saperti kaldai dan tumit-nya sapSrti pauh di-larek, Ungan- 
nya buntarm, dan bUis-nya hagai bunting padi :—the stock Persian 
similes for female beauty. (Winstedt and Blagden’s “ Malay 
Reader,” p. 193.) The dragon sends a black and a white cat to 
guard her. 

The dragon lifts them all on his head to the crest of the 
mountain in Egypt. The dragon sleeps till the incoming tide 
shall bring the magic flower to this hill which is the navel of the 
seas. Impatient at this prolonged sleep (40 days) they get Ratna 
Kasina to pluck the flower which roots itself in her hand. Mak¬ 
dam and Makdim fail to take it from her hand. When Jaya Lang¬ 
kara succeeds in getting a leaf of the flower they push him, the 
leaf in his hand, into the sea:—pushing a person off a cliff is a 
common episode in Indian folk-tales (The Jataka, No. 193, vol. 
II, p. 82, and No. 419, vol. Ill, p. 261; Chavannes op. cit., vol. I, 
p. 50 and 112; Parker op. cit., vol. Ill, p. 370.) The dragon 
waking sends two cats to trace his whereabouts. 
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Now Ratna Gthnala, daughter of the king of Egypt, dreamt 
of this same magic flower which turned seven colours at once, and 
swore she would not eat or sleep till* she got it. 

Ratna l)ewi, daughter of the king of Franks (FSringgi), also 
dreams of the magic blossom. Her father sends Bangbang Senama, 

( ), Langlang Laut and Langlang Samudra (a name 

occuring also in Hi. Indra Jaya), his three viziers, on the quest. 
Langlang Laut takes rich presents to deceive the king of Egypt, 
while Bangbang Senama sets out for the mountain and meets 
Makdam and Makdim and princess Ratna Kasina. The wicked 
brothers had made overtures to the princess, who reproved them 
with a quotation from the Tladiih ! Bangbang Senama captures the 

trio and imprisons the two brothers in the 

The two cats hiding under the house of the mangkubumi of 
Egypt hear of Jaya Langkara’s capture and report to Naga Guna. 
The cat put in his ear, the dragon swims into the sea and finds 
Jaya Langkara still supported by a petal of the magic flower: he 
is revived by licking the bezoar in the dragon’s palate. They reach 
a reef (ujong karang )—Pulan Biram Dewa in Niemann’s MS.— 
on the shore of the land of the Franks and Jaya Langkara fights 

an ascetic Perputeh TJndang-TJndang ( r ) and com¬ 

pels him to become a Muslim. With the help of genies he releases 
his half-brothers from prison. Ratna Kasina and Ratna Dewi 
come out and the former tells them he is Jaya Langkara. They 
feast, get intoxicated with wine and exchange verses. Makdam 
marries Ratna Dewi. Jaya Langkara gets the magic flower. 

The mangkubumi comes from Egypt to get the flower. Jaya 
Langkara fights and worsts him, but hearing of Ratna Gemala’s 
ease goes to Egypt on Naga Guna’s back and marries Makdim to 
Ratna Gemala, He tells how the magic flower has rooted in Ratna 
Kasina’s hand. Then he and Ratna Kasina return to £ Ajam Saukat 
and the king’s ill is cured. 

Makdam and Makdim come to £ Ajam Saukat and resolve to 
kill Jaya Langkara, as each of them lusts after Ratna Kasina. 
Ratna Kasina flees to avoid them and comes to Jaya Langkara in 
the dragon’s cave. The two half-brothers stop the entrance to the 
cave and think they have slain their rival. But the dragon releases 
him, and takes him and the princess to Madinah, where they are 
married and bathed on a pancha-pdrsada. The dragon fetches every 
one including the astounded half-brothers to see the wedding. 
Jaya Langkara’s mother weds the king of Madinah. Jaya Lang¬ 
kara is made king of Madinah. 
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Its date and author 


By R. 0. WiXSTKDT. 

Tn his account of the Malay manuscripts belonging to the 
Royal Asiatic Society London, that great scholar van der Tuuk, 
following the interlinear Malay version instead of the Arabic in 
the manuscript before him, stated that the Buslanu's-Nalntin fi dzikr 
aUawtrulin ica'l-akhirin, u The Garden of Kings, showing forth 
the origin of all creation and the end*thereof/' was composed at 
Aehch by Shaikh Nuru'd-din ibn ‘Ali ibn Hasanji ibn Muhammad 
ar-ltaniri of Gujerat in 10*10 A.H. (1630-1631 A.D.) by order of 
Sultan lskandar Thani ‘Ah/ud-din Mughavat Shall who reigned 
from 1636 till 1641 A.D.! This error was copied by most, if not 
all, scholars until Dr. Raden Husein Jayadiningrat wrote his 
critical study of the Sultanate of Acheh (Bij. T. L . en Vk. van 
X. /., Kon. Insi. I)eel LXV, p. 136 foil., 1910.) By this Javanese 
scholar it was at last pointed out that the Arabic in the text re¬ 
cords that Shaikh NuruM-din came to Acheh on Sunday the 6th 
of Muharram 1017 A.H. (May 31, 163'J) and got instructions to 
compose this hook from the Sultan on the 17th day of Shawwal 
in the same Muhammadan year (March 4, 1638). These dates T 
may add are given not only in the Arabic but also in the interlinear 
Malav text of Mr. R. J. Wilkinson's edition of two books of the 
Buslanu's-Salafin (Singapore*, i vols., 1809 - 1900 ). Again in the 
margin of the Tajul-Nulk, (printed at Mecca in 1311 A.IT. and 
in Egypt,—editions on sale in Singapore) is published a treatise 
hv Shaikh Xuritd-din, (‘ailed the Bad' khalk as-samaivat tra 7 ardh 
The origin of the creation of heaven and earth/' wherein in the 
Arabic of the preface it is stated that the author came first to 
Acheh ('ii Sunday the 6th of Rajah 1047, but in the interlinear 
Malav translation of the Mecca edition Sunday the 6th of Muhar¬ 
ram 1040 and in that of the Egyptian edition Sunday the 6th of 
Rajab 1040 is given as the date! That the treatise repeats the 
error of some of the MSS. of the Bmian is not surprising seeing 
that it is really the first book of the Bmian under another name. 
This fact, which unless I am mistaken has not hitherto been noted, 
would make the treatise useful for the preparation of a critical 
text of the Bnstan (cf . for example Wilkinson's od., p. 38, Fascd 
pacla mfnyatakan kvjadian shvrga and the Egyptian ed.^gp. 62.) 

That the correct date for the arrival of Shaikh Nuru\l-din in 
Acheh was the 6th of Muharram 10-17 A.H. is almost certain as 
our Javanese scholar finds only that date (May 31, 1637) of all 
the dates given fell on a Sunday. And the date when Shaikh 
Nuru’d-din began to write the Bustanu's-Salatin will be March 
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1638. At the same time, just as in the S&jarah Milayu, there are 
interpolations, and, though at the beginning of Book TI the author 
expresses the intention of writing of the kings of Acheh down to 
Sultan Iskandar Thani (1636-1641 A.l).), there has been added 
the history of Sultan Inayat Shah who reigned from 1678 to 1688 
A.D. 


Besides the Bustanu’s-Salatin, Shaikh Nuru’d-din ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Hasanji ibn Muhammad a’r-Raniri translated and wrote various 
other works: in 1044 A.H. the Siratu’l-mustakim (still reprinted 
and on sale in Singapore), in 1045 A.H. the Kitab Hadith Ndbi, 

a ft 

a Malay version of the Arabic J.A JfS 5^ in the 

reign of Iskandar Thani *the Tabyan fi ma‘rifat al-adiyan and 
the Asrar al-insan fi ma’rifat ar-roh wa’r-rahman, in 1052 A.H. 
(1642 ,A.D.) the .4 frhbarii’l-akhirat fi ahwali’l-kiamai and the 
Jawahir al-ulum fi kashf al-ma'lum, and in addition several works 
directed against the heretical pantheism of Shamsu’d-din of I’asai 
and Hamzah of Barus ( Vide van der Tuuk, “ Essays on Indo- 
China,” Second Series, vol. II pp. 15-16, 49-50 and the “ Catalog! ’’ 
of Juynboll and van Bonkel.) 

There has been some confusion (vide Snouck Ilurgronje’s 
“The Achehnese” Vol. II, p. 12) of our author, who often styles 
himself Shaikh Nuru’d-din Muhammad Jailani, with one Shaikh 
Muhammad Jailani ibn Hasan ibn Muhammad Hamid a’r-Raniri, 
who came first from Gujerat to Acheh as a teacher of logic, rhetoric 
and jurisprudence in the reign (1577-1586) of Sultan ‘Ala’ud-din 
of Perak (or Mansur Shah, son of Sultan Ahmad of Perak), went 
to Mecca to study mysticism and returned to Acheh in 1588, Dr. 
Raden Husein Jayadiningrat combats their identity by several 
arguments. Our author in all his works describes himself as the 
son of ‘Ali. In the Bustanu’s-Salatin he actually mentions the time 
of the coming of his copatriot and describes him as the son of 
Hassan. Furthermore the dates of the two men differ by half a 
century. The Javanese scholar surmises that the earlier missionary 
was an older relative of the author of the Bustan. 


t 
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MALAY MANUSCRIPTS, 

in the libraries of London, Brussels and The Hagiie 9 


By R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

“ Miscellaneous Papers 'relating to Indo-China,” Second 
Series, Vol. 11, pp. 1-36 contain a “Short account of the Malay 
Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society ” by H. N. van 
der Tuuk. In the “Journal of*the Royal Asiatic Society” 1899 
Mr. C. 0. Blagdcn printed a list of Malay MSS. subsequently be¬ 
queathed to that Society l>y Sir William Maxwell. We have 
Greentree and Nicholson’s “Catalogue of the Malay MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library” (Oxford, 1910) :—to which Library 1 have 
since presented a MS. of the lit. Shamshul-bahrain and one of the 
lit. Raja Budak. Dr. Ph. S. van Eonkel has given us in English 
an “ Account of Six Malay Manuscripts of the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library.” (Bij. T. L. en Vk\ N. 1 . 6°, II, pp. 1-53). Ap¬ 
pendix VII to Wilkinson’s “ Malay-English Dictionary” records 
a list of Malay M*SS. presented by him to the same library. To 
complete these lists of Malay MSS. in English libraries, I translate 
below yin der Tank’s short account of Malay MS'S, in the Library 
of the India Office and G. lv. Niemann’s paper on those in the 
British Museum. Fuller or up-to-date catalogues of the Maxwell 
collection, the Wilkinson collection and of the collections in the 
Indian Office Library and in the British Museum are badly needed. 
In a later number I hope to catalogue the few Malay MS'S, in 
Raffles Library, Singapore, to which 1 here give reference num¬ 
bers. 

JuynbolPs “ Catalogus van de Maleische en Sundaneesche 
Handschriften der Leidsche Universiteita-Bibliotheek ” (Leiden 
1899) and Professor van RoukePs “Catalogue der Maleische 
Handschriften in het Museum van het Bataviaaseh Genootsehap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen ” ( ? s Hage 1909)—these great 
works worthily carry on the tradition of van der Tuuk aud should 
be in the hand of every serious student of Malay literature. To 
English students it is not so well known perhaps that Professor van 
Ronkel has also published catalogues of the Malay MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque Royale at Brussels and of those in the library of the 
Koninklijk Instituut. From these two last works I give a bare 
list of MSS. 

There are other Malay MSS. in the Universiteits-bibliotheek 
of Amsterdam, in the possession of the Xederlandsch Bijbelgerioots- 
oh^p and in the Sehomann collection at Berlin, which have not 
yet, so far as I know, been catalogued; and for those in the National 
Library at Paris we have at present only Professor Cabaton’s 
46 Catalogue sommaire des MSS. indiens, indochinois et malayo- 
polynesiens ” (Paris 1912). The School of Oriental Studies, Lon¬ 
don, also possesses a few Malay MSS. 
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Van der Tuuk's words are worth repeating* here:—‘ h it is only 
by a careful comparison of many manuscripts that a text can be 
furnished which may be depended upon by persons desirous of ob¬ 
taining an adequate idea of the grammatical structure of the Malay 
language, and reluctant to trust the assertions of those who pretend 
that Malay is devoid of grammar/' 

Kart Verdag ran de Maleisoh e Handschriften in ket East - 
India House (e Louden (Tijdschrifi roor Nederlandsch Indie” 
1841), Eerste Deeh bl. 385-400.) Under this title van der Tuuk 
gives a catalogue, not yet superseded, of the Malay MSS. now in 
the Library of the India Ottice, London. The following is a num¬ 
mary. 

No. 50, small folio and No. 51, large quarto. Hi hagai Vhehel 
Waneng Pali. The readings differ little. No. 50 has a 
second part entitled Klana Prabu Jaga . 

No. 60. IIih'tgaf mencheriterahun Jluja Melaha hendah m&- 
rajahan ana ban da linden Jia liar di-Buhit Sa-U untang. 
From van Tuuk’s description this evidently gives the last 
chapters of the Hang Tnah : it ends by telling how that 
hero is still king of the aborigines in Upper Perak. 

No. 67 , small 4to; a. of No. 1)0 and a. of No. 373 . The Jit . 
Pclandoh Jcnaha . (Printed by 11. 0. Klinkert: vide 

Braudes' “ Dwergliert Yorhalen Tijd. hr T. L. en Vfr. 
deel XXXVL1 1 e and -1 e afd.) 

No. 68, small 4to; a. Shaer orang berlmat amah A religious 
poem written in Kedah. 

b. Shaer Sir-Inn bnri (or Singor (rilang R m O. \Y.) 

c. Shaer surat hirim ha-pada p&rentah orang her - 

has eh-haseh i.e. Shaer Jauhar C hint a Berahi 
I^eyden ("Essays on Indo-China,” Ser. I vol. I 
p. 100) quoted verses from c. as coming from 
6 . 

d . lit. Mi*raj Xabi Muhammad. A very bad copy 
from the Javanese. 

No. 69, small 4 to; lit. Mesa Tandmman. There were two 
divine brothers Sang Darmadewa and Dewa Kisna Indra. 
The younger went to the mountain Puspagiri as an 
ascetic: the elder Sang Darmadewa became king of Kuri- 
pan, and had four sons Singa Putra, Singa Marmaya, 
Singa Andaru and Singa Mandapa, also a daughter 

• Chindra Dewi who remained a maid and lived an ascetic 
on the mountain Indra Chapa. The old king returned to 
heaven and his four sons ruled respectively over Kuripan, 
l)aha, Oagalang and Wirabumi. 

No. 87. lit . Pandawa Jaga . . 

No. 89 and 90, fol. Ht. Isma Yatim . MSS. almost identical 
and agreeing in the episode of the singing peacocks with 
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a MS. in the Library of the Koninkl. Academie at Delft; 
but differing from Roorda van Eysinga's edition. 
(Singapore L. L. 297.) 

No. 90, 8vo. 

(a) lit. Pel and ok Jemka (vide Xo. 67.) 

(b) Five tales—(1) Hi. Fakir, the story of a poor man 

who suddenly became a court favourite but losing 
favour lost his life. (2) lit. orang mink in yang ber- 
nnma Isahak who in place of reward for loyalty nearly 
lost his life but later won the king's favour. (3) 
lit. Raja Jam jamah dengan an.ak isieri baginda, 
which agrees with the Leyden Codex Xo. 1401 ( ride 
Meursinghe’s fc ‘ Leesbock ” 1st part) but has nothing 
in common with the HI. Raja Jam jamah translated 
in the “Asiatic Journal,” March 1823. (1) lit. 

anuk saudagar hersahabat dengan orang kaya dan 
miskin. The adventures of a merchant’s son who 
tests his friends (Is this Tale 21 of the lit. Bayun 
Budiman? R. 0. \Y.) (5) III. anak saudagar men - 

jadi raja. Following the instructions of his dying 
father a merchant's son marries his three sisters to 
three beggars, really three powerful spirits, and be¬ 
comes a raja. 

No. 98, small -Ivo. lit. Indra Jay a Pati . The hero, son of 
Kalawandu king of a realm in the west called Langkam 
Java is carried off in his seventh year bv a spirit in the 
shape of a tiger to the mountain Mahabiru where the tiger 
vanishes after handing him over to Xarada to learn 
magic. When Xarada turns himself into a giant and a 
(iaruda, Indra Java Pati alone of his pupils faces him. 
Finally the he wo marries princess Chindra Xur Lela and 
h made heir apparent by his father under the title of 
Mali a raja liikrama Indra. 

No. 131, 12vo. lit. Vlar Xangkatrang : incomplete. ( Vide 
MS. 7 British Museum infra.) 

No. 210. lit. Detra Man da or fit. Kangs a Indra. Pikrama 
Ilaja: incomplete. 

No. 227. lit. Baja Detea Maharupa. Dewa Maliarupa is a 
son of Darma Dewa prince of Naripatma. Hunting a 
silver deer Darma Dewa is lost in the wilderness. Dewa 
Mahasakti pitying him descends and asks* what most he 
wants. He gives him a bozoar-stone by whose magic 
virtue Darma Dewa gets his son. The magic stone brings 
the child whatever his heart desires. He succeeds his 
father with the title Maharaja Mahadcwa. According to 
the colophon the story is called also lit. Maharaja Malta - 
dewa. 
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Nq. 828. lit. Parang Puling. In a King’s College MS. it is 
named the Ht. BudaJc Miskin MrgSlar Raja Mambang 
Dewa Keinderaan. The 8 MS'S, differ little. The Budak 
Miskin is the son of the prince of Langkam Jaya’and is 
.brought into the world by the magic of Mambang Sagara 
Indra. He is bom in the forest where his mother had 
been banished on account of her pregnancy. One of his 
feats is a fight with a sea-dragon, the oppressor of a 
princess. 

No. 285, small 4vo. 'Ch&rita Khoja Mubarak or lit. Khoja 
Maimun i.e. the lit. Bay an Budiman: containing 22 tales. 
(See Winstedt’s edition of this Malay version of the 
“Tales of a Parrot.”) 

No. 292, small 4\o. lit. Salindang Dalima, a prose version 
of the well-known poem. Dewa Fri, prince of Randan 
Pirus, lost life and kingdom owing to a Garuda. He left 
two children, the elder a daughter Sri Benian, the younger 
a son Bangsakara. Sri Benian bears a child, son of Dewa 
Laksana who had transformed himself into a pome¬ 
granate: hence the child is called Si Dang Dalima. Be¬ 
fore she dies she puts the child in a chest and gives it to 
her brother witli a request not to open it. Bangsakara 
travels and comes to a kingdom whose ruler has just died. 
He is chosen by a sagacious elephant to succeed to the 
throne. He marries the seven daughters of the dead 
ruler. To the youngest and dearest lie entrusts the chest 
telling her not to open it. The elder sisters break the 
in junction and find in it a beautiful girl. Fearful she will 
win the king’s heart by her beauty, they smear her with 
charcoal, set her to menial tasks and beat her when she 
- lets the chicken eat the padi. Her only amusement is to 
sing. At last one day when the king was setting out for 
Tanjong Puri, Salindang Dalima besought him to visit 
the island of Bandu on his return to fetch her a certain 
rattan, predicting storm and contrary winds if he forgets. 
The king forgets and is driven out of his course. Then re¬ 
membering he gets the rattan, whereof the girl made a 
swing. The king discovers who she is and hands the six 
cruel princesses over to her to punish. She punishes 
but forgives. One day her father Dewa Laksana, son of 
Mengindra and princess Chahaya Sinar, descends from 
Kumala Batna, discovers and embraces his daughter, then 
fights and conquers the Garuda and reigns over Bandan 
Pirus. He gives his daughter in marriage to Baja Udara, 
son of Baja Diwangsa, prince of Tanjong Puri, 

No. 295, small fol., 70 pp. • Ht. Nabi Yusuf. Shorter but 
resmbling the MS. translated in the “ Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner ” April 1821, 
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No. 327, small 4to. Charita Taifa, containing the first 10 
tales of MS. No. 285. The introduction about the parrot 
and his master is omitted: and in place there is a dis¬ 
course on the solace the romance brings. Resembling No. 
285 closely in style and language, it differs in substitut¬ 
ing Malay for Persian names. 

No. 373 fol:— 

(а) lit. Muhammad Hanafiah (Singapore R. L. 372.) 

(б) II I. Shah-i Mar dan (or lit. Indra Jaya.) 

(c) lit. Pelandok Jenaka (Vide No. 67 supra.) 

(d) Ht. Nabi Muhammad salla’llaliu alaihi wa-sallama 
berperang deny an Raja Khaibar. ( = II t. Raja Khai- 
bar R. 0. W.) It is a slipshod MS. written by Isahak 
and Ahmad of Kedah. 

No. 374, small 4to. Ht. Muhammad Hanafiah —closely agree¬ 
ing with No. 313 (a). 

No. 375, small 4to. Shaer Jaran Tamasa. The poem relates 
the adventures of Jaran Tamasa and Kani Lamlam Area 
daughter of Temenggong Singa Angkawa at the court of 
Majapahit. A vizier Aria Senapateh left three sons Baya 
iSantika, Gagak Rajasa and Jaran Tamasa, who were 
adopted by his king. , 

The following 2 MSS. in Latin characters are in the Mackenzie 
collection:— 

No. 61. Rabat Sekandar, a medley of Malay, Javanese and 
Dutch: purports to be translated bv a European in 1731 
A.P. 

No. 61. Ruk Cliaritra Rama 95 pp.; full of Javanisms. The 
first section tells of Dasarata, his wives and children; the 
second of ltasi Kala, father of Sinta and the planting of 
the forty palms. 

Finally prefacing a Javanese MS. of the Jaya Langkara is a 
Ralasilali Rasulu’Uah beginning with Muhammad and ending with 
Sunan Ratu of Giri Kadaton. 

De Maleische IIandschriftcn in hei Briisch Museum. ( Bij. 
T. L. en Vk. 3,° Yol. 6, 1871 pp. 96-101). Under this title G. K. 
Niemann gave a catalogue of 24 Malay MSS. in the British Museum 
(Nos. 12376-98) acquired from John Crawfurd’s collection: he 
added t) at the Museum owns Malay MSS. obtained from other 
sources Vhich are not included in his list. The MSS', are as fol¬ 
lows:— 

1. Ilikayat Dewa Mandu, 430 pp.; looks old. Also a Java¬ 
nese version in the library of R. A. S. 

2. Muhammad Hanafiah, 372 pp. (Singapore R. L. 372.) 

3. A book of moral maxims, 112 pp. A sort of short version 
of the Taju's-salatin. 
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4. Ilikayat Bahari Kala, 194 pp. Beally a MS. of the Isma 
Yatim. (Singapore L. L. 297.) 

5. Kera Mas, 110 pp. or Misa KhnMar Ismu RSnchana. 
Probably from the Panji-cycle. The story of K&ra Mas 
comes on p. 56 foil. Cf. Werndly’s lit. Misa Qomitar 
(Boekzaal No. 39.) 

6. Dang Sarat, 136 pp. A metrical romance. An unnamed 
prince of Johor weds a princess of l’atani and so unites 
the kingdom: later he quarrels with' her over another 
love, Pang Sarat. 

7. Ular Nangaong, 1< M 2 pp. A king of Kembayat had seven 
daughters. One day jokingly they wished for husbands. 
All wished for princes, deira or mambang, except the 
youngest who wanted I’lar Xangkawang. Cast out by 
her sisters she wanderes in the forest. The serpent is 
Baja Nila Indra Mambang-mambang Baja Mambang 
Pewata of the land of Bustan Sari, who owing to his 
mother had for three years turned into a serpent. They 
marry. 

8. (her it a Panji, 156 pp. The lit. Charang Kulima. 

9. Ilnng Tuah, 470 pp. Written in Kedah. The same 
redaction as the MS. belonging to the ltoyal Asiatic 
Society. 

10. Putra (tanga, -146 pp. A romance of Maharaja Derma 
Pewa. 

11. Sultan Mengindera Chuacha, 136 pp. Apparently a 
shorter redaction of the 111. Indira Keyangan. 

12. Journal kept by a Malay who accompanied an English 
gentleman from Penang to Bengal, 100 pp. History of 
a journey to Bengal by Mahomed the teacher of Mr. 
Bobcrt Scott. 

13. Misa Taman Jayeng Kteoma, 226 pp. 

14. Sliah-i Mardan, 160 pp. 

15. Maarifat, 46 pp. A metrical romance. 

16. Dalang BV.sa Pwrba, 70 pp. Apparently the Ht. Nyai 
Kesorna. 

17. Simbu ( -JJ/mbu) Mangkurat = lit. Raja-Raja Ban jar 
dan Raja-Raja Koiaringin. 

18. lit. Raja Bald, 206 pp. 

19. Sultan Maulana, 84 pp. A poem on Sultan Maulana 
Ahmad Taju’d-din and the attacks of Siam on Kedah 
and Patani. 

20. Undang-Undang MMaka, 98 pp. 

21. A work on ethics, 74 pp. Deals with Bone and Goa in 
S. Celebes. 
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22. Adat M&layu or V ndang-U ndang M&laka, 90 pp. Cor¬ 
rupted. Dated 1236 A.H. 

23. Miscellaneous papers and letters, 150 pp. Letters from 
Europeans and from natives. 

24. Miscellaneous in Malay. Fragments of Malay hikayat 
and of Bugis works. 

Beschrijving der Maleische llandschriften van de Bibliotheque 
Royale te Brussel ( Bijd. T. L. en Vic. 7,° vol. 6, 1908.) In this 
article Professor van llonkel describes 10 Malay MSS. at Brussels 
(Nos. 21507-16) one mav hope still surviving the devastation of 
war. 

No. 21507. Taj as Salatina, 104 pp. Complete. Dated 1823 
A.D. (.Singapore L. L. 307.) 

21508. lit. Kalilah dan Daminah, 222 pp., 1823 A.D., 
used by Gonggrip. (Singapore L. L. 295.) 

21509. lit. Indra Putra,, 100 pp. Apparently old. 

21510. A Panji tale, 312 pp., 1824 A.D. No other copy 
known. 

21511. lit. Dewa Asmara dai/a, 474 pp. (Leiden codex 
3243-3254.) 

21512.. lit. Maharaja Bitcrama Sukti, 220 pp. Also 
called lit. Natchoda Muda. Dated 1823 A.H. 

21313. lit. Cltarang Kalina, 508 pp. (Br. M. No. 8, 
If. A. S. No. 14.) 

21514. -Ruslan as Salatina, 276 pp. The 7th hook. 
21515. lit. Dewa Manda, 516 pp., 1823 A.D. 

21516. lit. Jauhar Manikam, 80 pp. 

Catalogue der Maleische haiulschriften van het Koninklijk In- 
stituut voor de Taal-Land-en Voikenleunde van Ned.-Indie ( Bij. T. 
L. en Vk. 7 No. 6, 1907.) A catalogue by Dr. Ph. S. van llonkel of 
the Malay MSS. at the Hague. 

1. lit. Ahmad Muhammad, 516 pp. MS. 608. 

2-4. lit. Indra Putra, 3 copies, MS. 542, MS. 525, MS. 221. 

5. lit. Shdhi Mardan, 75 pp., MS. 524. 

. 6. lit. Sultan Ibrahim, 57 pp., MS. 607. 

7. lit. Sang Bima, 121 pp., MS. 633. 

8. lit. Abu SamaJt, ,51 pp., MS. 607. 

9. lit. Amir Ilamzah I, 282 pp., M'S. 420. Contents as in 
Leiden MSS. Nos. 1697 and 1698. II, 360 pp., MS. 528. 
(Singapore R. 471.) 

10. III. Nabi Miraj , 190 pp., MS. 605. 

11. Hi. Nabi Mrchukor, 15 pp., MS. 569. 

12. lit, Nabi Wafat, 68 ( pp., MS. 569. 

B. A. Soc., No. 82, 1920. 
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13-14. Sajarah Malay u, I, 285 pp., MS. 631. A copy of the 
longer version as printed bv Shellabear: differs verbally 
a little, (van Konfcel has described the additional matter 
given by Shellabear in Tijd. N. I., T. L. en Vk\ deel 
XLIV pp., 358-373.) He quotes the chiri in this Cata¬ 
logue, II, 32 pp., MS. 587, Latin characters. 

15-16. V ndang-Cndang Minangkabau, I, 247 pp., Latin charac¬ 
ters MS. 570. Also called Surat Tambo Raja. IT, 121 
pp., l^atin char., MS. 222 .(1). 

17-18. Cliarita Bangka, I, 112 pp., MS. 541, II, 145 pp., Latin 
char., MS. 58'6. Described by F. S. A. de Clerq in the 
Bij. It. Inst. XLV, pp. 113-163. 

19. Sajarah Raja-Raja Rian , 181 pp., MS. 630. Also known 
as lit. negeri Rian, Silsilah Raja Bugis, Aturan Satia 
Bugis dengan MSlayu. 

20. Ht. Salasilah Perak, 103 pp., MS. 632. (This is, as the 
extracts and description prove, the Misa Mflayu, edited 
by B. O. Winstedt, Methodist Publishing House, Sing¬ 
apore 1919.) 

21. Ch ant fra Negari .Iambi, 10 pp., MS. 538. Down to 1838 
A.D. 

22. lit. Negari Jambi, 33 pp., MS. 205. (Leiden Codex 

2013.) ' * 

23. Cliarieta sabab jatoh levasa Sultan Jambi, 32 pp., MS. 207. 

24. Charita Adipaii Mira Tanah Datar, 31 pp., MS. 215 a. 
Translated in Bij. T. L. en Vk., Kon. Inst., deel VI pp. 
292-306. 

25. The Coming of Islam to Preanger, 17 pp., MS. 215. Trans¬ 
lated in Bij. T. L. en Vk., Kon. Inst, deel VI, pp; 307-313. 

26. Charita Siam, 27 pp., (Latin characters), MS, 534. (Lei¬ 
den Codex 2011.) 

27. Salasilah Raja-Raja di—datum negari Palembang, 37 pp.,. 
MS. 531. 

28. Charita Raja-Raja di-dalam nfgari Palembang, 23 pp. MS. 

jin. 

29. Sajarah. Raja-Raja Palembang, MS. 527. 

30. Charita Nigrie Palembang, 36 pp., MS. 196. 

31. Charita aturan Raja-Raja di-dalam Nfgri Palembang, 17 
pp., (Latin char.) MS. 201. 

32. Ht. Mahmud Badruddin, 9 p., (Latin char.) MS. 201a. 

33-34. Contracts with Palembang. 

35. Turunan Raja Luwu dan Raja Soppeng, 17 pp., MS. 634. 

36. Turunan Raja P- MS. 555 (1). 

37. ChariUra Manggarai, 2 p. MS. 555 (2). 
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38. Undang-Undang Bandar, 22 pp., MS. 540. 

39-52. Various Undang-Undang —Minangkabau, Palembang, 

Mokko-Mokko, Rangkahulu, Musi Hilir, Malang etc. 

53-54. Translation from Haruko and Oma into Malay. 

55. Pantuns, 6 pp., MS. 533 (Many Minangkabau words.) 

56. Hhair Alif Ba Ta, 10 pp., MS. 635. 

57. Shairs, 41 pp., MS. 629. (It gives unusual numeral 
equivalents for the abjad in astrological reckonings.) 

58-59. Mohammedaansche write,n, 11 pp., MS. 580 and MS. 579. 

60. Tables of Moslem i inheritance, 2 pp. 

61-62. Bidayai almubiadi bifadl Allah tnuhdi, 105 pp., MS. 625, 
77 pp., MS. 628. 

63-64. Moslem doctrine, 176 pp., MS. 624, -19 pp., MS. 626. 

65. Mysticism, 44 pp. MS, 627. (According to the shatarriah 
and nakshbanddiah taril'ah.) 

66. Kitab Ta'bir, 137 pp., MS. 604. 

67. A Cosmogony, 2 pp., MS. 535— awang lagi awang ; belum 
ada jadi aras I'erusi, etc. 

68-80. Various letters and reports from Sumatra and Java. 

81. .4 bool' on Creeses. 21 pp. (Latin char.) MS. 529. Ap¬ 
parently from the Javanese. 

82-93. Lists of words, etc. 




Malay Works known by Werndly in 1736 A.D. 


By 1{. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

Werndly’s Maleische Sjrraakkunst and its appendix Maleische 
Boekzaal was printed in 1736 and is no longer easy to obtain. I 
extract from it the list of Malay books known to Werndly at that 
time, adding also comments, where they are of interest. 

1. Usui Ugama Islam. 

2. Jdah Ugama Islam. 

3. Idah a’l-fikh. 

4. Bust anus Salathin. 

5. Taju's-Salathin or Makota segala Raja-Raja. 

“ It contains many moral precepts and tales and is at the same 
time written in a very good and clear style. It is one of 
the best books in the language to read.” 

6. Tafsir al-Koran. “ The Koran in Arabic with an inter¬ 
linear Malay translation.” 

7. Tauhid. 

8. Hafiz iman tt’l-mu'min. 

9. Hikayat IJzu’l-Karnain :—The purport of the romance is 
that Alexander the Great conquered the world to convert 
peoples to the faith of the God of Abraham. The book 
is composed in very good Malay and adorned with very- 
few strange words; it is written in a clear easy style and 
is therefore very useful for the study of the language.” 

10. Hikayat Isma Yaiim —“ The language is good and the 
style concise.” 

11. Hikayat Ambon. 

12. Hikayat A miru'l-muminin Omar. 

13. Hikayat Indra Sakti. “ The book is full of romantic tales 
of the old heathen religion with a miracle on every page. 
It contains some words of the old language but otherwise 
the style is not difficult.” 

14. Hikayat Jndraputra. 

15. Hikayat Acheh. 

16. Hikayat Bayan- —“ A description of 'the ingenuity of a 
parroquet.” 

17. Hikayat Bakhtiar. “The history of the Persian king 
Azbakh.” 
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18. Hikayat Burong Pingit —“ A tale of a maiden kept shut 
up under the allegory of a caged bird.” 

19. Hikayat Tanah Hitu. 

20. Hikayat Jauhar Manikam. 

21. Hikayat Ilamzah. 

■ 22. Hikayat Datia PSrjangga. 

23. Hikayat Dewa Baja. 

24. Hikyaat Raja Busman dan Lokman. 

25. Hikayat Raja Tambikbaya —in verse. 

26. Hikayat Raja Sulaiman. 

27. Hikayat Raja ‘Ajami Azbakli. 

28. Hikayat Raja Kuripan. 

29. Hikayat Raja Kemboja. 

30. Hikayat Raja Nila Datia Kuacha. 

31. Hikayat Rangga Rari. 

32. Hikayat segala Susuhunan. 

33. Hikayat Abdullah ibn Omar. 

34. Hikayat Kalilab wa-Daminah. “ It has been printed in 
Greek and Latin by Sebastiaan Godfreid Starkins and in 
Dutch under the title of Voorbeeldsels der oude Wyzen. 
It is a good story in a concise style and full of quotations 
of verses and sayings from the Sanskrit Arabic and Per- 

, sian.” 

35. Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah. 

36. Hikayat Mi raj Nabi Muhammad. 

37. Hikayat Mir Muhammad or Hikayat dari-pada kSiadian 
Mir Muhammad. 

38. Hikayat Mesa Taman Panji Wila KSso’ma.. 

39. Hikayat Mesa OSmltar. 

40. Hikayat Nabi Muhammad. 

41. Hikayat Nabi Musa. 

42. Hikayat Nabi Yusuf. 

43. Hikayat Hang Tuah. 

44. Hikayat Charang Kolina. 

45. Hikayat Jay a. Langkara. 

46. Hikayat PHandok J&naka. 

47. Hikayat Pandawa. 

48. Hukum Islam. 

49. Hukum Iiaj. 

50. Hukum Kanun. 
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51. Sulalatu’s-Salathin —“ A book of the highest merit for 
style and matter.” (The Stjarah M&layu R. 0. W.) 

52. Pumun din al-Islam. 

53. Shaikhu’l IIussainu'l-Kashifi. 

54. llmu Filch. 

55. llmu Falalc. 

56. Kitabu’l-Faraid. 

57. Kitabu’llah. 

58. Kash if u ’ l-siri’l- tajallil-sit hhani. by Hamzah Fantsuri. 

(Vide Essavs Relating to Indo-Ohina, 2nd series, vol. II, 
p. 51, R. 0. W.). 

59. Kdnzu’l-Khafi —“The Secret Treasure”—“A very fine 
book dealing with the creation of man, the dead, jthe grave, 
of Antichrist, of (log and Magog and of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment.” 

60. Hikayai Kuda Perungu —“ A history of the princes of 
J awa.” 

61. Mi'rai v’l mu'min by Shamsu’d-din ibn Abdu’llah (Vide 
op. cit. p. 52). 

62. Ma'rifal al-islatn. 

63. Nur Muhammad. 

64. Cheritfra dari—pada Sulaiman. 

65. Cheriiera dari-pada Omar. 

66. Cheriiera Raja Deua Ahmad. 

67. Cheriiera Raja Som'ih. 

68. CMriiera Kobat Lela Indra, 

69. PSrmata ma'rifai Allah. 
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New and Rare Species of Malayan Plants, 


By H. N. Ridley, c.m.g., f.r.s. 


SERIES II. 

This paper contains an account of some novelties collected of 
recent years together with various corrections and emendations based 
on the examination of types in the Kew and British Museum her¬ 
baria. Among the new species will be found one of the most con¬ 
spicuous and striking Fig trees in the lowland country and probably 
the commonest species. Having been confused in herbaria with a 
rather less common species, Ficus Miquelii, King, a very distinct 
plant, this abundant tree had no specific name, and there are scarce¬ 
ly any specimens of it in the British herbaria. It forms another 
example of the overlooking of the common species due to the bo¬ 
tanist’s idea that what is very common all round him, must be 
very common in the European herbaria, which is frequently not 
the case. There is still a great deal to be learnt about the Com¬ 
monest plants in the tropics. 

ANONACEAE. 

Ellipeia. This genus was founded by Hooker for plants with the 
characters of Uvaria, but with an oblong style, and a solitary 
ventral or subbasal ovule in the ovary and a one-seeded carpel. 
The original type was E. cuneifolia , to which he added in the 
“ Flora of British India ” E. ferruginea, E. glabra and E- 
nerrnsa, while King added E. leptopoda, E. costata and E. 
pumila. Of these E. ferruginea, E. costata, King, E. lepto¬ 
poda, and E. cherrevensis, Pierre, certainly resemble Uvarias, 
with wide expanded axillary flowers, the petals subequal and 
lanceolate, and no style. All appear to be climbers. 

Ellipeia cuneifolia, Hook. fil. A lofty climber, has the flowers 
. chiefly in terminal racemes, the petals do not expand, they are 
short and broad, rounded with a depression at the base and 
extremely unequal, the inner circle being very small. The 
anther has a broad, round appendage, and there is a distinct 
style. In the one-seeded carpel the stigma is lateral. I am 
more inclined to put this plant in the neighbourhood of 
Orophea though I know nothing else like it. 

E. pumila. King, is an erect shrub with small unisexual lateral 
flowers, cylindric carpels and terminal style. It seems to me 
extremely near Popowia Hookeri, King, and Polyalthia 
argentea, Hook. fil. I think it should be referred to the genus 
Popowia. 
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E. nervosa. Hook, fil., is a big tree with extra axillary flowers, 
the petals all similar, not excavate at the base, the one-eeeded 
carpel with a terminal stigma. The foliage much resembles 
that of Popowia nervifolia and I should be inclined to refer 
it to that genus. 

Ellipeia glabra, Hook. fil. I cannot separate from Polyalthia. It 
will be seen that there are three distinct forms of plants in¬ 
cluded under the genus Ellipeia. The original one is very dis¬ 
tinct from anything else known to me. The Uvaria-like 
species, E. leptopoda, E. fcmiginea, etc. might be kept as a 
distinct genus under the name of Uvariella distinguished 
from Uvaria by the one-ovuled pistil and one-seeded carpels. 

Polyalthia purpurea, Bidl. n. sp. P. lateriflora var. Kallak 

Boerl. Ic. Pt. I. 

Small tree about 15 ft. tall, glabrous branches, slender 
longitudinally wrinkled pale. Leaves narrow, lanceolate 
acuminate, base cuneate, coriaceous, nerves fine 12 pairs; 
midrib channelled above, reticulations fine, visible on both 
sides when dry, 8 inches long 2-2.25 in. wide, petiole thick, 
black, grooved .25 in. long. Flowers in clusters of about 
4 on the branches; pedicels rather stout 1 in. long. Sepals 
ovate, round, pubescent .15 in. long. Petals outer elliptic, 
lanceolate, 1 in. long .25 in. wide, subacute, purple, inner petals 
shorter and narrower, acute, all glabrous. Stamens very nu¬ 
merous with flat round appendage. Ovaries very numerous 
with no style and small stigma, tips pubescent. Torus pubes¬ 
cent. Fruit oblong, blunt, .75 in. long, one-seeded, stalk 1 in. 
long. 

This has long been cultivated in the Singapore Botanic 
Gardens with no clue to its history, but there is a specimen in 
Herb. Kew from the Buitenzorg Gardens named thence, Poly¬ 
althia lateriflora var. Kallak Boerl. In Boerlage’s diagnosis it 
is given as Sumatran. Polyalthia lateriflora. King, is different 
from this in flower and foliage and is based on Ouatteria lateri¬ 
flora, Bl. FI. Jav. t. 50. Polyalthia lateriflora, Kurz is-P. 
simiarum, Hook. fil. 

Polyalthia hirta, Bidl. n. sp. 

Small tree. Branchlets slender, hairy. Leaves lanceolate 
acuminate base rounded, narrowed glabrous except midrib 
beneath, nerves hardly visible above, beneath 7 pairs slender ele¬ 
vate as are the nervules inarching .1 in. from edge, 4.5 in. long, 
1.25 in. wide, edges undulate, petioles hairy .05 in. Flowers 
1-2 nearly sessile extra axillary .5 in. wide, pedicels very short, 
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hairy, sepals lanceolate, hairy. Petals triangular lanceolate 
acute hairy outside, glabrous inside. Stamens rather broad 
with a round flat crest. Pistils about 6, hairy, style short, 
distinct; stigmas rather large suborbicular, hairy. 

Penang, Pulau Butong Reserve (Curtis 2745). 

This species is allied to P. dumosa. King. 

Polyalthia asteriella, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree. Branchlets puberulous. Leaves thin, coriaceous 
lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate, nerves elevate beneath 10 
pairs, 6 inches long, 3 inches wide, petiole thick .2 in. Flowers 
extra-axillary on a short pubescent peduncle .05 in. with a few 
small oblong ovate bracts, pedicels .5 in. long, appressed hairy. 
Sepals 3, short, ovate .05 in. Petals linear, fleshy, very narrow 
from a broader base .2 in. long, nearly glabrous. Stamens 
numerous, oblong, appendage flat. Pistils few, about 6, hairy 
ellipsoid, narrowed into a small style with a large ovoid 
stigma. 

Perak, Taiping Hills (Ridley 2986). 

This very small flowered species is allied only to P. longi- 
folia in its small narrow petals, but the petals are even smaller 
and narrower than in that species. 

GUTTIFERAE. 

Garcinia Murdochii, Ridl. n. sp. 

Branches yellow, angled, internodes .75 in., slender. 
Leaves coriaceous, elliptic, rather abruptly shortly cuspidate, 
blunt base cuneate, nerves very fine almost invisible on both 
sides, 3 in. long, 1.5 in. wide. Petiole slender .35 in. Flowers 
solitary, sessile terminal .5 in. wide. Sepals 4, ovate. Petals 
4, obovate oblong, much larger and apparently red. Stamens 
in a round head 30 or more, anthers peltate, cells 2, crescent- 
shaped. Female no staminodes. Petals and sepals as in male; 
pistil subcylindric, stigma very large, cushion-shaped covering 
the pistil. 

Perak, Bikum reserve (Bum-Murdoch 371) male. Bor¬ 
neo, Kuching (Haviland 2339) female. 

The Kuching plant has thicker smooth shining leaves with 
a prominent midrib, but otherwise so far as I can see the two 
plants agree. The solitary sessile terminal flower is unusual. 

Garcinia minutiflora, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree with rough-barked brown terete branches. Leaves 
coriaceous drying light green, elliptic blunt, almost truncate 
at top, base cuneate, edge thickened, nerves faint, about 7 pairs, 
more conspicuous above than beneath, inarching within the 
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edge, nervules apd reticulations nearly as conspicuous, midrib 
prominent beneath, 2 in. long 1.1 in. wide, petiole .15 in. 
Cymes on tubercles at the nodes less than .25 ku long, 3 
branched branches, yellowish, angled. Flowers .15 in. long. 
Sepals 4, ovate yellowish. Petals 4, oblong ovate larger tip 
round white. Stamens minute in a globose head, anthers ob¬ 
long, connective moderately wide, cells linear 2. 

Lankawi Islands, Goa Chinta (Curtis 2802) March 1892. 
Not really like any species known to me in its small light 
green leaves and very small flowers. 

Calophyllum lanceola, Bidl. n. sp. 

Small tree. Leaves lanceolate, narrowed nearly equally 
to both ends, tip acuminate blunt, base acuminate 2 in. long 
.75 in. wide, petiole .25 in. Flowers axillary solitary or in 
pairs. Drupe small globose apieulate .25 in. long on slender 
pedicel .5-1.75 in. long. 

Kedah Peak. About -1000 ft. (Eidley 5751). 

Allied to C. parvifolium, Vesque (C. microphyllum, 
Anderson FI. Brit. Ind.) but the leaves are quite different in 
shape. The flowers were all fallen when I found it and no 
one seems to have got it again on Kedah Peak. 

Calophyllum oblongifolium, Bidl. C. pulcherrimim var. oblongi- 
folium, T. Anders. FI. Brit. Ind. i. p. 271. 

This is quite distinct from any form of C. pulcherrimum 
in its hairy buds, peduncles and petioles and the form of the 
leaf, the much longer racemes and the flowers nearly twice as 
large. It occurs in Malacca, Perak, Ulu Bubong and Ulu 
Slim (Kunstler 10929 and 1885). 

Calophyllum neriifolium, Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree. Leaves stiff coriaceous, linear lanceolate to narrow 
lanceolate, blunt, base cuneate, midrib prominent on both sides, 
nerves very fine and inconspicuous slightly ascending, edge 
thickened 3.5 in. long .5 in. wide, petiole .15 in. Buds scurfy. 
Flowers not known. Fruit globose or oblong .6 in. long on a 
pedicel .6 in. apparently solitary. 

Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Eidley 3223). 

Kayea parviflora, Bidl. n. sp. 

Branches rather slender. Leaves coriaceous lanceolate 
narrowed to a blunt point, edge thickened, midrib elevate, 
nerves, very faint about 10 pairs, nervules nearly as conspicuous 
2 in. long, .5 in. wide, petiole .15 in. thick rugose. Flowers 5-6 
in terminal fascicles, very small about .1 in. across, pedicels 
slender .25 in. Sepals orbicular, petals 4, oblong. Stamens 
very short. 
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Perak, Tapah (Burn-Murdoch 382). 

The leaves of this somewhat resemble th6se of a Calophyl- 
lum but the terminal flowers and stipules are those of Kayea. 

TERNSTROEMIACEAE. 

Ternstroemia penangiana, Choisy. 

There lias been a little confusion as to this plant owing 
originally to mixture in Flor. Brit. Ind. of two distinct 
species. Choisy based his species on Wallioh’s 4456, Fagraea 
dubia, a plant with broad obovate very stiff leaves. It has since 
been discovered on Penang Hill by Maingay and Curtis and 
has not been found anywhere else. With it has been confused 
Eryihrochiton WaUichianum of Griffith obtained in ilergui, a 
totally different plant with thin lanceolate leaves and much 
larger fruit. This is the P. penangiana, Pierre, FI. For. 
Cochin China t. 123 (though he ligures the flowers far too 
small) and the Uarcinia acuminaia, Wal. Cat. 4871 A. King’s 
description of T. coriacea, Seheft - ., applies very well to this, but 
he refers specimens of it collected in the Andamans and Nico- 
bars by Kurz to T. penangiana. I have seen no specimens of 
T. coriacea, .Schott'., but the description does not quite suit. 
The plant more resembles the Javanese T. microcarpa, Schelf., 
which has nothing to do with T. penangiana to which King 
refers it. I therefore retain the name WaUichianum for it 
from Griffith's Erythrochiton WaUichianum. The plant ranges 
over the Malay Peninsula from Singapore northwards to 
Mergui and occurs in the Andamans and Cambodia. 

DIPTEROCARPEAE. 

Dipterocarpus rigidus, Ifidl. n. sp. 

Branchlets stout, densely softly hairy. Leaves coriaceous, 
ovate, subacute; base sharply narrowed, blunt, above glabrous, 
beneath minutely velvety; nerves 10-11 pairs, sunk above, 
strongly elevate beneath, hairy, 6 in. long, 4 in. wide. Petiole 
hairy stout 2 in. long. Panicle 4 in. long, few flowered, gla¬ 
brous except at base. Flowers large. Calyx narrowly winged, 
1 in. long, lobes velvety inside, glabrous outside, 3 lobes oblong, 
blunt .12 in. long, 2 blunt linear oblong .75 in. long. Petals 
linear, oblong, grey velvety on both sides, .2 in. long. 

Johor, Penyabong (Foxworthy). 

Shorea alba, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree. 100 feet tall, 4 feet through, glabrous except in¬ 
florescence. Leaves lanceolate caudate acuminate, blunt, base 
shortly narrowed thin coriaceous, above smooth, beneath nerves 
6-7 pairs, elevate 3.25 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, petiole .5 in. trans¬ 
versely wrinkled. Panicles 2-5 in. long white mealy branches 
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.5 in. Bracts small. Flowers shortly pedicelled, white .25 
in. wide. Sepals ovate acute, white tomentose. Petals ovate 
blunt, woolly all over, not oblique. Stamens.30, inner whorl 
with short broad filaments shorter than the oblong bifid anther. 
Appendage longer, densely ciliate ovary conic tomentose to 
style base. Style rather short, glabrous. 

Penang, Batu 'Ferenghi by the streams near the iceworks 
(Curtis 3651). 

Near 8. barbata, but the leaves not glaucous beneath and 
the anthers not bearded. 

Synaptea cuspidata, Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree. Branches scurfy. Leaves elliptic, lanceolate, long 
cuspidate, base narrowed, coriaceous, finely reticulate, nerves 
elevate beneath, 11 pairs, 5 in. long, 1.75 in. wide, petiole 1.5. 
Flowers not seen. Fruit ellipsoid, scurfy .5 in. long. Sepals 
larger pair linear oblong, 3 in. long, .36 in. wide, 5-nerved. 
Smaller ones .75 in. long ovate long acute cuspidate. 

Bindings (Coll. Forest Bangers No. 413). 

Perhaps nearest to 8. Perdkensis, but the leaves are more 
coriaceous and finely reticulate, the inner sepals remarkably 
long acuminate cuspidate. 

Vatica? stipulata, Bidl. n. sp. 

Glabrous tree? Leaves thin, stiff, coriaceous elliptic lan¬ 
ceolate, base shortly narrowed, tip acuminate, edge thickened, 
nerves slender, about 6 pairs, reticulations visible; midrib pro¬ 
minent, 4 in. long 1.5 in. -wide; .petiole slender 1 in. long, 
thickened and black in upper third. Stipules large persistent, 
ovate cordate, round 3-nerved 1 in. long, .75 in. wide. Panicles 
axillary and terminal, very lax, branches slender about 1.5 in. 
long. Flowers .25 in. long, pedicels slender .15 in. Sepals 
small ovate, connate for half their length, scurfy puberulous 
outside and sparingly inside. Petals 4 times as long, linear, 
oblong scurfy on the back, not twisted. Stamens 10 filaments 
very short, ovary conic pubescent, grooved. Style columnar. 
Stigma olavate. 

Mount Ophir (Hullett, 781) April 1888. 

The fruits of this curious species not having been seen, 
the plant remains dubious. In the thin slender lax panicles 
it resembles V. pallida. 

Balanocarpua Hemsleyanus, King. 

Neither in flowers, leaves nor fruit, resembles the typical 
Balanocarpus. It is quite clearly a Pachychlamys, a genus 
allied to Shorea, but which I think advisable to keep separate. 

Jour* Straits Branch 
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STERCULIACEAE. 

Tarrietia unifoliolata, Bidl. n. sp. 

Big tree. Leaves unifoliolate, glabrous, coriaceous, peti¬ 
ole 1 in. slender, thickened at tip, petiolule jointed on top .25 
in., blade elliptic, subacute, base blunt, slightly inaequilateral 
and narrowed; nerves slender about 18 pairs, 2.25 to 3.5 in. 
lorig, 1-1.5 in. wide. Panicle about 4 in. long, pubescent. 
Flowers numerous .08 in> long. Calyx tube longer than tbe 
5 short ovate lobes pubescent. Stamens column short, thick, 
andraecium globose, much shorter than calyx lobes. Carpels 
in female flowers 5. 

Malacca (R. Derry). 

Xative name “ Kamuning hutan.” Used as timber for 
construction while the plant i6 also used medicinally. This 
species is very near T. javanica, Bl. but the leaves are all 
unifoliolate with slender pedicels. It is possibly a form of 
that species but I think it will pyove, when the fruit is known, 
to be a distinct plant. 

Peniculifera, Ridl. n. gen. 

Tree. Leaves alternate distant oblong, lanceolate. Flow¬ 
ers in short axillary fascicles. Petals free to base, oblong, 
pubescent 5. Petals 5 linear, spathulate, hairy on inner sur¬ 
face. Stamens in a tube, hairy, anthers at the top very small 
5, alternating with cyliudric processes, 5 large anthers sessile 
at base of tube. Species one. 

Peniculifera penangensis, Ridl. u. sp. 

Apparently a tree. Leaves oblong lanceolate, cuspidate 
acuminate, base round, chartaceous, nerves slender 8 pairs in¬ 
arching 4-6 in. long .5 in. wide. Flowers about 12 in axillary 
fascicles, on short .05 in. peduncles, pedicels shorter all pubes¬ 
cent. Sepals .1 in. imbricate pubescent. Petals as long, hairy 
on inner face, spathulate, round rather thick. Staminal tube 
as long, funnel-shaped, very hairy. 

Penang, Government Hill at 1200 feet (Curtis 3745). 

The specimens resemble in appearance Leptonychia gla- 
Ira, Turez. 

Leptonychiopsis, Ridl. n. gen. 

Tree? branches puberulous. Leaves oblong elliptic cus¬ 
pidate base blunt, chartaceous alternate stipulate. Flowers 
small in axillary very short racemes. Sepals 3, valvate. 
Petals 3. Stamens 6, connate at the base in a ring, filaments 
filiform, anthers subhastate, blunt alternating with 4 linear 
staminodes. Ovary hairy 3-celled, ovules anatropous at least 
2 superposed. Style filiform, stigma minute. Species one. 

X. A. Sot., Vo. 82, 1920. 
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Leptonychiopsis parviflora, Bid), n. sp. 

Leaves abruptly cuspidate, nerves 8 pairs prominent be¬ 
neath; nervules transverse undulate horizontal, midrib and 
nerves slightly puberulous, 4-6.75 in. long, 2-3 in. wide; petiole 
puberulous 2 in. Baceme hairy .1 in. Pedicels very short. 
Flower .25 in. Sepals puberulous outside, linear narrow, blunt. 
Petals similar in shape. Stamens as long. 

Johore, Gunong Pulai (Bidley 3743) brought by native 
- collector in 1892. 

This plant has much the habit of Lepionychia but has 
only 3 sepals, and 6 stamens with some staminodes, the ovary 
3-celled. 


TILIACEAE. 

Grewia erythrocarpa, Bidl. n. sp. 

Small tree, 12-14 ft. tall. Branches hairy. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, acute or acuminate, base round, slightly cordate and 
inaequilateral, edges sinuate, beneath hairy, midrib sometimes 
hairy above, nerves 10 pairs, the basal pair often halfway up the 
leaf, reticulations and nervules prominent beneath 8-10 in. 
long, 2.1-4 in. wide, petiole .25 in. long, thickly hairy. 
Panicles 3-5 in., rather compact hanging from below the 
branches, densely tomentose, hairy, pedicels short. Bracts 
lanceolate acuminate, green tomentose .2 in. long; sepals 
linear oblong, white, tomentose. Petals white, reflexed. Disc 
lobed, yellow. Ovary tomentose. Fruit 1 in. long, pear- 
shaped, scarlet. 

Mountain Forests. Selangor, Sempang Mines (Bidley 
15908); Perak, Waterfall Hill (Wray 599). 

Mr. Drummond suggests perhaps 0. peraTcensif, Drum., 
but 1 think it is very distinct, not only in the very long narrow 
leaves but in the pear-shaped scarlet fruits. 

RUTACEAE. 

Atalantia cuspidata, Bidl. n. sp. 

A spiny bush, branchlets pubescent, spines short, blunt 
straight. Leaves thin-textured, not coriaceous; ovate elliptic, 
cuspidate blunt, base round, pubescent on the back, midrib 
sunk above, elevate beneath the nerves about 6 pairs, very fine, 
forked at tip 2-3 in. long, .5 in. wide, petiole .2 in. long, pubes¬ 
cent jointed in the middle. Flowers solitary, pedicels .25 in. 
long. Sepals round, pubescent. Petals 5, linear, oblong .4 in. 
long, white. Stamens linear, oblong. Ovary cylindric, hairy. 
Style stout, glabrous. Stigma orbicular. Fruit ovoid, blunt 
8 in. long, rind thin, pulp.scanty; seeds 2 large, flattened. 

Malacca, Sungei Hudang; Dindings, Lumut (Bidley 
8391 , 9944 ). 
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BALSAMINEAE. 

Impatiens Klossii, Rifll. Journ. Fed. Mai. States Museums, 
viiq part 4, p. 24. From the Korinehi Valley, Sumatra. The 
name is preoccupied by Impatiens Klossii, Rid). Trans. Linn. 
Soc. Botany xi. p. 23. from New Guinea. The Sumatran 
species may therefore he known as Impatiens Bodenii, after 
Mr. C. Boden Kloss. 

BURSERACEAE. 

Santiria minutiflora, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree. Leaves 7 inches long; leaflets 5, coriaceous elliptic 
to ovate, cuspidate, acuminate, blunt; base broad or shortly 
narrowed; nerves about 0 pairs, elevate beneath slender, secon¬ 
dary nervules fine and conspicuous 3-5 in. long, 1.5-2 in. wide, 
petiole .1 in. Panicle lax, axillary 2-3 in. long. Flowers very 
small, cymose and racemose on the branch ends. Sepals broad, 
ovate, rather thick, blunt 3. Petals larger, ovate, blunt. 
Stamens 5. anthers sessile on a shallow cup-like disk. Pistil- 
lode round, grooved, style short, thick. 

Female flower and fruit not seen. 

Johor, Tempayan River (Ridley 13250, 13260). 

Distinct in its stiff, rather small leaflets and very minute 
flowers, about .025 in. long. 

Canarium subcordatum, Ridl. n. sp. 

Bark whitish grey. 1 .caves large, leaflets many crowded 
and overlapping, ovate lanceolate, long acute acuminate base 
round subcordate, stiffly coriaceous, glabrous, nerves about 30 
pairs, slender subparallel, 10 in. long, 4 in. wide, petiole thick 
.25 in. long. Drupe oblong, triquetrous 1 in. long and 16 in. 
across the face. 

Pahang, Pu'lau Tinggi (Burkill No. 906). 

The specimen I have seen is very poor, only a portion of a 
leaf and 2 drupes, hut I cannot find any species like it any¬ 
where. The foliage is somewhat like that of C. hispidvm, Bl., 
but quite glabrous and thickly coriaceous, the fruits somewhat 
resemble those of C. RaMkoferi, Perkins. 

MELIACEAE. • 

Aglala Kingiana, Ridl. n. sp. A. Oanggo, King. Materials p. 
65, not of Miquel. 

Tree. 30 to 40 feet tall, 10-15 in. through. Leaves im- 
paripinnate, leaflets glabrous, coriaceous, opposite, lanceolate 
acuminate, base very shortly cuneate 6 or more pairs, nerves 
12 pairs, very faint on both sides, 3 to 4 inches long, 1.5 in. 
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wide, petiole slender .4 to .5 in. Panicle 9 in. long, glabrous, 
branches spreading 3 in. or less long, branchlets short .5 in. 
long. Flowers light yellow .05 in. long. Calyx narrowed into 
a thick pedicel, lobes ovate, round, scurfy. Petals elliptic, 
blunt edge thinner, glabrous. Stamen-tube shorter open at the 
mouth. Anthers 5 large exsert, ovary small, hairy. Fruit 
unknown. 

Dense jungle near limestone rocks. Perak, Goping (Kun- 
stier). 

This resembles A. Ganggo, Miq. in general appearance but 
the petals are shorter, and not scaly. Typical Ganggo, Miq. 
has narrow leaves, very oblique at the base and an ovoid stamen 
tube with a small mouth and small not exsert anthers. There 
..is a plant resembling the Goping one named Ganggo! from 
the Buitenzorg herbarium at Kew, but it is not Miquel’s plant. 

OLACINEAE. 

Gomphandra salicifolia, Ridl. n. sp. 

Small tree with wiry branches, glabrous except the cymes. 
Leaves narrow, linear acuminate, base very shortly narrowed, 
midrib very prominent beneath, nerves invisible above, beneath 
4-5 pairs; very short and inconspicuous forming conspicuous 
loops 3 in. long .3 in. wide, petiole .15 in. Cymes terminal 
compact, branches very short, peduncle .2 in., puberulous. 
Flowers crowded, glabrous. Calyx very small. Petals 4, ob¬ 
long .15 in. Stamens 4, filaments broad, long, hairy below 
anther, a tuft of hair at the top. 

Penang West Hill (Curtis 739 and 1265) at 2,500 ft. alt.' 
Very distinct in its willow-like rather coriaceous leaves. 

Gomphandra pubescens, Ridl. n. sp. 

Shrub. Branches wiry, pubescent. Leaves lanceolate 
caudate blunt, base shortly cuneate, subcoriaceous, nerves basal 
pair running from near the base along the edge, nerves from 
midrib 6 pairs, midrib pubescent 3-5 in. long, 1 in. wide, petiole 
.15 in. pubescent. ^ Cymes extra axillary compact .5 in. long, 
peduncle .25 in. pubescent. Flowers very small. Calyx-lobes 
large ovate, cuspidate gibbous at base. Petals 4, very short, 
filaments obcuneate, very short, anther small with a short pro¬ 
cess at back 

Selangor, Weld’s Hill, Kuala Lumpur (Ridley). 

Remarkable for its very small flowers, and its pubescenoe. 

Jour. Strait* Branch 
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ILICINEAE. 

Ilex pauciflora, Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree. Branchlets slender, whitish. Leaves coriaceous, 
rather thinly lanceolate, acuminate, base cuneate; nerves 7 
pairs conspicuous beneath, inarching .15 in. from the margin, 
midrib hold, sunk above, 4.75 to 7 in. long, 1.25-2 in. wide; 
petiole .25 in. long. Panicles pseudo-terminal and axillary 3-4 
in. long with 5 or 6 Tomote branches of which the peduncle is 
.5 in. long, slender and bifurcates with a pair of branchlets .26 
in. long bearing 3 or 4 small pubescent cymes of 2 or 3 shortly 
pedicelled flowers .06 in. across. Sepals triangular acute, 
pul>e»cent. Petals 4, round, twice as long, free nearly to base. 
Stamens as long, anthers short elliptic. Pistil conic; style 
short. 

Penang Waterfall (Foxworthy 10454). 

The long few branched panicle with short few flowered 
dichotomous branches is not like anything T have seen. 

Hex illustris, liidl. u. sp. 

Bark blackish, longitudinally ribbed when dry, branches 
stout. Leaves very coriaceous, elliptic, blunt or minutely 
apieulate, base narrowed, shining, bright green above, light 
brown beneath when dry, edge crenate, midrib channelled on 
upper surface, very prominent below and sharply keeled, nerves 
about 8 pairs, prominent beneath, widely inarching .12 in. from 
the edge, secondary nerves nearly as prominent, reticulations 
wide, prominent, whole under surface minutely areolate 7 in. 
long, 3 in. wide, petiole stout .75 in. long. Flowers not seen. 
Fruit on a short .10 in. stout peduncle axillary with 5 or 6 
flowers, pedicels .4 in. long, ovary .4 in. long, oblong, globose. 
Calyx connate, shortly triangular, blunt, 4-lobed. Stigma flat, 
4-lobed. Pyrenes 4, backs rounded not grooved .25 in. long, 
.15 in. through. 

Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 16172). 

This fine holly is allied most clearly to I. purpurea, 
' Hassk., a Japanese and Chinese species, from which it differs 
in its large stiff, coriaceous leaves, and much larger fruit with 
broad thick pyrenes. The crenulations of the leaf are most 
marked toward the top, and are shallow and distant. The 
main and secondary nerves are decurrent on the midrib. 

SAPINDACEAE. 

Turpinla. 

In the Materials for a Flora of the Malay Peninsula Bang 
gives one species of Turpinia, T. pomifera, DC. (by misprint 
pomiferes ) and a variety sphaerocarpa. De Candolle’s species 
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was based on a Nepalese tree which is quite different from the 
Malay Peninsula one to which Wallieh, evidently seeing the 
difference, had given in his catalogus the name latifolia. 
Wallieh’s No. 4939 is given for T. pomifera and the variety 
sphaerocarpa by King. The variety sphaerocarpa, King, is based 
on T. sphaerocarpa of Hasskarl, a Javanese plant which again 
is different from any plant we have in the Malay Peninsula, 
and it is clear that King’s T. pomifera var. sphaerocarpa was 
intended for the commonest of the Malay Peninsula species, 
but the only specimens named by King in the herbarium I 
have seen arc distinctly different from the common plant. T. 
pomifera,. King, (not I)c Candolle), is only recorded bv him 
from Perak (King’s collector 4243), of which there is no 
specimen here in England and I have no clue as to what it 
was, but it is improbable that it was the true Nepal plant of 
De Candolle, Dalrt/mplea pomifera, Iioxb. 

We have also another very distinct trifoliate plant with 
large flowers which T propose to describe under the name of 
T. trifoliaia. 

Turpinia trifoliata, Ridl. n. sp. 

• A tree. Leaflets 3 distant, elliptic, blunt or cuspidate, 
serrate subequal, nerves 6 pairs fine, elevate beneath, curved 
upwards and branching at the top or before reticulations, 
netted and conspicuous when dry, rather thin in texture, dry¬ 
ing light-greenish 6 in. long, 3 in. wide; central petiolule 2-3 
in. long, laterals .5 in. long, petiole .2 in. Icing. Panicle 2-3 
in. long, peduncle 1.5 in. long; branches short, dense flowered. 
Flowers white 3 in. across. Sepals ovate lanceolate narrowed 
small, lanceolate acuminate, persistent. Pedicels .05 in. 
Flowers white 3 in. across. Sepals ovate lanceolate narrowed 
to the round tip .15 in. long. Petals a little longer. Fila¬ 
ments short terete; anthers large, oblong, ovary large conic 
grooved deeply, narrowed upwards to the style. Stigma dis¬ 
tinctly 3-iobed, lobes acute. Fruit ovoid, eventually globose 
.25 in. through when dry, the three styles as conic processes 
with grooves between. 

Malacca, Nyalas (Goodenough 1771); Selangor, Sempang 
Mines, Semangkok (Ridley 15906). 

Turpinia latifolia. Wall. Cat. 4939. 

Tree 30-40 feet tall. Leaves over a foot long of 5 stiff 
dark green shining coriaceous leaflets, ovate elliptic shortly 
cuspidate or blunt, base short, cuneate or round or minutely 
serrate, drying dark fuscous green; nerves very faint above, 
4 pairs, elevate beneath, ascending; petioles terminal 2 in. 
long, laterals .25-.5 in. wide, petiole 3 in. long. Panicles ter¬ 
minal and in upper axils, 3 or 4 terminal, with long 4 in. 

Jon*. Strait* Branch 
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secondary peduncles, 8 in. long with spreading branches and 
numerous small flowers in small cymes of two or three flowere 
or solitary racemes at the top of the branches. Flowers .15 
in. across. Bracts very small triangular, cuspidate. Sepals 
ovate, blunt .06 in. long minutely ciliate. Petals oblong, 
blunt, little longer. Anthers small elliptic filaments stout, 
linear. Styles stout,; ovary cylindrie, conic not broad and 
grooved at base. 

Common. Singapore, Tanglin; Bukit Mandai, Muar, 
Bukit Keyara (Fox) Perak, Penang Ilill (Wallich 4939) 
Telok Bahang (Curtis). 

Native name Giramong, Geritta. 

Turpinia laxiflora, Bidl. n. sp. 

A very big tree up to 80 feet tall. Leaves 9-10 in. long, 
leaflets 5, ovate elliptic, blunt or acuminate entire or minutely 
erenulate, base round, coriaceous dark green, drying dark 
brown; nerves fine, 4 pairs ascending as in latifolia but fainter 
’ 4 in. long, 3 in. wide, petiole (terminal) .75 in., laterals .15-2 
in. long. Panicles very lax, slender, spreading 15 in. long, 
minutely puberulous. Bracts minute, lanceolate acuminate. 
Pedicels .1 in. longer than the flower. Flowers white 12 in. 
across, in lax racemes solitary or 2-3 in a cyme. Sepals 
ovate, round ciliate. Petals much longer, triangular oblong, 
blunt, minutely denticulate. Stamens short, filaments slender, 
filiform. Pistil as in T. latifolia but smaller. 

Singapore Botanic Gardens on the rockery. Perak, Larut 
(Kunstler No. 2824). 

The tree which has white bark sheds its leaves at certain 
times and flowers when the young leaves develop, but the 
panicles persist when the leaves are full grown. The young 
leaves when they first appear are narrow elliptic lanceolate, 
much longer than broad. 

Napeodendron, Bidl. n. gen. 

A very big tree entirely glabrous except the flowers. 
Leaves alternate pinnate with 2—3 pairs of leaflets; leaflets 
coriaceous. Panicles large, erect, flowers small, white. Sepals 
4, ovate. Petals longer 4. Stamens 8, filaments short, thick, 
hairy, anthers ovoid shortly apiculate, ovary sunk partly in 
disc 2-eelled, one ovule in each cell. Style short, stout. 
Stigma large, discoid. Fruit unknown. Species one. 

Napeodendron altissimum, Bidl. n. sp. 

Very lofty tree. Leaves, petiole 2.5 in. long, leaflets 
alternate or subopposite, coriaceous, glaucescent beneath, elliptic 
acute, base blunt, nerves elevate beneath 12 pairs, 3.5 to 5 in. 

R* A, Soo., No. 82, 1920. 
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long, 1.75-2.5 in. wide, petiolules thickened at the top .2 in.' 
Panicle axillary and terminal 8 in. long, basal half nude, 
branches 1.5 in. long. Flowers in short cymes at top .1 in. 
long, shortly pedieelled. Sepals 4, ovate puberulous. Petals 
4, longer oblong puberulous. Stamens 8, outside the disc, 
filaments broad, thick, oblong, hairy; anther ovoid terminal 
apiculate. Disc deep annular edge thick, ovary partly free 
from disc 2-celled 2-ovuled. Style short, thick. Stigma large 
discoid. 

In mountain woods, Ulu Gombak, Selangor. 

This tree puzzled me much as I am unable to find any 
genus described at all distinctly resembling it. I have how- 
however, referred it to Sapindaceae, although the stamens and 
style are very different from those of any other genus. It was 
a handsome tree of the habit of Nephelium but taller; than 
mpst. 

Curtisina, Eidl. n. gen. 

Tree. Leaves imparipinnate. Leaves 4 pairs, coriaceous 
oblong. Panicle terminal. Calyx. 3-lobed. Petals 3 oblong 
coriaceous, no scales. Stamens 6 outside disc, filaments short, 
thick, anthers oblong dehiscing along edge. Disc thick an¬ 
nular. Ovary 2-celled, sunk in disc but free, ovules one in a 
cell. Style conic, short. Stigma small gubcapitate. Fruit 
bilobed or simple, fleshy, red 1-2 seeded. 

Curtisina penangensis, Bidl. n. sp. 

Tall tree. Leaf 12 in. long. Leaflets oblong with a 
broad base and narrow to tip, lower ones oblique at base, 
nerves 8 pairs, elevate beneath, reticulations wide 4.5 in. long, 

2 in. wide; petioles .5 in., terminal one 1 in. long. Panicle 
4 in. long, branches 1.5 in. or shorter, distant. Flowers 

numerous, pedicels very short or 0. Calyx cup-shaped with ‘ 
three ovate lobes. Petals 3, oblong, coriaceous, valvate .1 in. 
long. Stamens shorter. Disc thick, elevate. Fruit pulpy 
bilobed, lobes rounded, .5 in. wide, red. 

Penang Hill at 2,200 ft. (Curtis 3648). 

. I conclude this to be Sapindaceous from its ovary and 

fruit and can find nothing at all resembling it in that Order. 
It has somewhat the appearance of Dacryodes ( Burseraceae ) 
except in the fruit and ovary. 

Nephelium Herveyi, Eidl. n. sp. 

Tree. Leaves coriaceous, narrow, lanceolate, blunt acu¬ 
minate base shortly acute, glabrous; nerves about 18 pairs, 
shining above subglaucous beneath 3-3.5 in. long 1.5 in, wide, 

. petiole .18 in. Panicle 4-6 in. long tomentose. Sepals ap- 
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pressed, tomentose, acute ovate. Petals 5, very small linear, 
glabrous. Stamens glabrous. Fruit 1.25 in. long, red, cover¬ 
ed with flat blunt spines .12 in. long, wide triangular at base. 

Malacca, Alor Gajah (Griffith) (Ilervej r , Maingay 3311 
and 1630). Dindings, Pangkor, Boundary of tbe bindings 
(Curtis 1389). 

This plant at first closely resembles N. rubescens, Hiern, 
and indeed Hiern included these specimens under it. It dif¬ 
fers however, entirely from that plant in the fruit, which 
instead of having very short scattered processes, is thickly 
covered with flat triangular based blunt spines after the 
manner of a Pulassan but broad at the base. The leaves are 
narrower and more coriaceous. 

Tristira penangensis, Ridl. n. sp. 

Large tree. Leaves equipinnate 7 in. long. Leaflets 2-3 
pairs, opposite oblong, blunt; base cuneate shortly chartaceous, 
pale glabrous, nerves 7 pairs, ascending elevate beneath, mid¬ 
rib prominent beneath, channelled above 3-5 in. long, 2-2.5 in. 
wide; petiolules .25 in., petiole 3 in. Panicle terminal, lax 8 
in. long. Branches distant lower ones 2 in. long, spreading; 
upper part of panicles and branch tips pubescent. Flowers 
numerous fascicled on branches of panicle. Pedicels .1 in. 
dense, pubescent. Bracts lanceolate, minute, pubescent. Sepals 
4, ovate, very woolly, pubescent outside .06 in. long. Petals 0. 
Stamens short, not exsert 5-7, anthers long, blunt, filaments 
short, filiform glabrous. Disc irregularly lobed and wrinkled, 
large, not oblique nor unilateral. l*istil conic 3-angled densely 
hairy. Stigmas 3, sessile on the narrowed tip, ovules solitary 
in cells. 

Penang, Government Hill 1,200 ft. (Curtis 1086). 

I am dubious as to the genus of this plant. It has the 
general appearance of Erioglossuni , but it is more closely 
allied to Lepisanthes from which the terminal panicled in¬ 
florescence separates it. Tt seems to be quite apetalous and 
the fruit is probably triangular and hairy, but ripe fruit has 
not been seen. It is to be hoped that additional specimens 
may be obtained from Penang Hill. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Vigna parviflora, Ridl. n. sp. 

Stems slender; leaflets lanceolate to ovate, tip narrowed, 
bases of lateral ones oblique membranous, glabrous, 2 in. long, 
.5-1 in. wide, petiolules .1 in. or less; hairy, petiole slender 
1.5-2 in. long. Peduncles 1 in. long, slender. Flowers few, 
crowded at tips, yellow, .25 in. long, keel beaked. Pod sword¬ 
shaped, acuminate 2.25 in. long, .26 in. wide. Seed oblong, 
black, truncate at both ends .2 in. long, hilum long. 

R. A. Soc., No. 82, 1920. 
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Sandy places. Negri Sembilan at Seremban; Perak, 
Tanjong Malim, Kuala Kangsar, Kuala Temengoh. 

I cannot identify this plant with any other species. Prain 
named it V. vexillaia, Benth., but that has large purple flowers, 
this very small yellow ones. 

Bauhinia flammifera, Ridi. n. sp. 

The common Bauhinia which forms such a conspicuous 
mass of colour in the woods of the low country in Selangor 
and Perak, lias been identified by Baker, Prain and others as 
Bauhinia integrifolia, Roxb. In an expedition to Temengoh 
in Perak I found a very beautiful and distinct species of this 
group \ which I later named B. holosericea, but on critically 
examining the plants described as B. integrifolia in the Kew 
herbarium, I find that the original integrifolia of Roxburgh 
(of which there are specimens at Kew with his writing at¬ 
tached) is holosericea from Penang Hill, nor can 1 find any 
name for the common lowland plant to which I therefore give 
the name of flammifera. 

Bauhinia flammifera, Ridl. is a very lofty climber with ob¬ 
scurely angled twigs, scurfy red, pubescent when young. The 
leaves are thin in texture, ovate cordate, very rarely entire 
and usually shortly bifid or retuse at the tip, about 4-nerved 
and 3 in. long and up to 5 in. wide; petiole slender, 2 in. . 
long and pubescent, the red pubescence running on to the 
nerves in old leaves. The terminal panicles are as much 
as 8 in. long and as wide; red, pubescent pedicels .6 in. long. 
Calyx-tube distinctly shorter than the sepals which are nearly 
glabrous. The petals are oblong crisped narrowing into the 
claw .3 in. long, hairy outside; rich yellow turning bright red. 
The ovary is hairy. 

Occurs in the southern half of the Malay Peninsula. 

Distrib. Malacca (Griffith); Selangor, common; Perak, 
Kinta River (814) and Sungei Raya (Kunstler 964), Taiping 
Hills. 

Bauhinia integrifolia, Roxburgh. 

Has much smaller leaves especially the ones in the flower¬ 
ing sprays and they are never bifid at the top. Branches and 
leaves beneath hairy, but sometimes nearly glabrous. The 
flowers are considerably smaller and the pedicels .8 in.; the 
rachis is black, hairy with shorter red hairs and the flowers 
fall off after flowering so as to leave a long bare Tachis, very 
unlike the corymbose-like inflorescence of flammifera. The 
calyx is more hairy, the petals Almost bristly. Roxburgh's 
drawing and description give them as light yellow, but I 
have seen them turning bright red. 
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This plant occurs chiefly in the north of the Peninsula: 
Pahang, Sungei Jelai (Machado); Perak, Kinta (Morton) 
Temengoh (Ridley 4674); Prov. Wellesley (Kunstler) and 
Penang (Roxburgh, Wallich, etc.) and Patalung in South 
Siam. 

Tiie whole of this group of Bauhinias seems to be almost 
confined to the Malay Peninsula with one or two outliers in 
the Malay islands, and it is a very critical group. 

Crudia brevipes, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree 16 feet tall. Bark of branchlets white. Leaves 
rather thin ; leaflets three, elliptic lanceolate, cuspidate, base 
shortly narrowed, glaucous beneath; nerves 5-6 pairs, anasto¬ 
mosing within edge, reticulations netted, conspicuous, fine 
2.5-5 in. long, 1-1.75 in. wide, petiolule .25 in. or less. Race¬ 
me slender, 5 in. long, base shortly nude .5 in. Flowers 
numerous, dense: pedicels very short, under .05 in. Sepals 4, 
oblong, blunt .OH in. long. Petals 0. Stamens 6, filaments 
much longer than the sepals, filiform, anther cordate. Ovary 
woolly. Style glabrous, filiform. Stigma small, cup-shaped. 

Province Wellesley, Tasek Gelugur (Ridley 12653). 

Native name, Poko Bebaru. 

The pedicels of the flowers are very short for this genus, 
and the flowers themselves very small. 1 find no more than 6 
stamens in the flower and in one bud only 5. This is fewer 
than usual in the genus. 

ROSACEAE. 

Coccomelia, Ridl. n. gen. 

The small tret* Parinarium? niiulum. Hook, f., common 
in the South of the Peninsula and in Sarawak, was referred 
tentatively to Parinarium by Hooker and by King from in¬ 
sufficient specimens, though they pointed out it was not typi¬ 
cally Parinarium differing in having a cushion-like process at 
the base of the calvx-tube which in other parts is lined bv the 
swollen bases of the stamens. This hairy process or lining is 
apparently the disc, and lies on the front part of the tube. 
The fruit is a small, red pulpy drupe, with a one-cellcd stone. 
The stamens arc 8-10 in number. This is very different from 
the typical Parinarium in which the carpels arc usually 2, the 
stamens more numerous and the hairy disc seems to be absent, 
while in no species is the drupe really pulpy or red. In most 
Parinariums the “ drupe *' consists of a hard brown woody 
stone without any pulpy pericarp at all. Only P. Griffithia- 
nvrn of our species has a thinly fleshy pericarp. 

While this plant somewhat resembles Parasiemon in ap¬ 
pearance it is distinguished from that by its possessing 8-10 
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stamens instead of only 2. It is therefore necessary to found 
a genus for it and I name it Coccomelia (the Greek for a 
Plum tree), the species thus being Coccomelia nitida, Bidl. 
The southern form from Singapore, Malacca, etc. and from 
Santubong in Sarawak, has rather narrow lanceolate leaves, the 
northern form from Penang Hill and Setul heaths has broader 
leaves, more rounded and larger fruit. Perak specimens seem 
to be intermediate. I call the northern one Coccomelia nitida 
var. latifolia. 


LEGNOTIDAE. 

Carallia spinulosa, Bidl. n. sp. 

Tree or shrub. Leaves thin, elliptic abruptly acuminate, 
base euneate edge spinulose, nerves fine and faint 14 pairs, 
secondaries as prominent reticulations, conspicuous, 4-5 in. 
long, 1.75-2 in. wide, petiole .2 in. Cymes .4 in. long on a 
peduncle .2 in., with 2 ovate acute bracts at base of the two 
branches, cyme branches short with numerous imbricating, 
round bracts at the top. Flowers sessile .2 in. long. Sepals 
6 or 7, triangular, acute. Petals shorter, obovate reniform 
edges undulate, slightly toothed, with a very short claw, white, 
as broad as long. Stamens in two rows shorter than petals, 
one row adnate to the sepals, one from the disc enclosed in 
the petals. Style columnar, stigma capitate. Disc a thick 
fleshy ring obscurely lobed. Fruit ellipsoid with persistent 
sepals .2 in. long (dry) 2-seeded. 

Perak, Tanjoug Malim (Ridlev 11858) Cambodia, Ton¬ 
kin Dong-Dong (Balansa 1506). 

This has been referred to C. lucida, Roxb., a plant of 
south India, collected by himself and never apparently seen 
again by anyone (King erroneously makes it a form of C. 
integerrimum). This species is very distinct in its thin spinu- 
tose leaves, in which one row of the short stamens is adnate to 
the sepals and the 2-seeded fruit. The foliage resembles that 
of C. suffruticosa, Bidl., but the inflorescence is totally different. 
Balansa describes it as “ Arbrmea ” but as far as I remember 
the Tanjong Malim plant which grew near the railway station, 
was a low, bushy tree. 

MYRTACEAE. 

Tristania spathuiata, Bidl. n. sp. 

Shrub 12 feet tall. Leaves crowded at tips of branches, 
oblanceolate spathulate rounded at tip or shortly blunt, acu¬ 
minate base long acuminate, very narrowly decurrent on 
petiole, coriaceous nerves 13 pairs, faint midrib elevate beneath, 
2.5 to 2.75 in. long, .75-1 in. wide, petiole slender .25 in. 
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Flowers not seen. Cymes in fruit 1.5 in. long, peduncle 
slender. Fruit calyx cupular with short points, .1 in.; valves 
qf capsule broad oblong .25 in. long, tips broad, rounded. 

Pulau Battam island (Ridley 5886). 

This plant was recorded in King’s Materials as T. ob- 
ovata, Bennett, a Bornean plant, a big tree with much thinner 
and larger leaves and much smaller fruit, the leaves quite a 
different shape. The only plant I have seen at all resembling 
T. spaihulata is a Borneo plant collected by Motley and Havi- 
land with small flowers, but as I have not seen fruit of these 
specimens and the leaves are thinner, more lanceolate and with 
more nerves, I refrain from considering it as the same thing. 

Eugenia ciypeolata, Ridl. n. sp. 

A bush. Branehlets angled. Leaves ovate-cordate, blunt 
imbricating, stiffly coriaceous, nerves very faint about 8 pairs 
1 in. long .6 in. wide, petiole .05 in. Flowers in a dense ter¬ 
minal head, hardly appearing abo\e the leaves, about 20. 
Calyx-tube .18 in. gradually dilating from base, ribbed, lobes 
rounded 5, persistent. Petals small, calyptrate white. Sta¬ 
mens numerous, short. Style rather long and stout. 

Pahang, Cunong Tahan on the slopes beyond the Teku 
river (Ridley 16022). 

I took this for a form of K. Stupfiana, but it has larger 
leaves quite round and cordate at the base and the flowers 
smaller and the calyx ribbed not pustular. 

RUB1ACEAE. 

Canthium congestiflorum, Ridl. n. sp. 

Small tree. Glabrous. Leaves elliptic lanceolate, rather 
long, acuminate, base shortly cuneate; nerves elevate beneath 
5 pairs, slightly sunk above, 5 in. long, 2 in. wide, petiole .25 
in. Stipules triangular, cuspidate. Flowers numerous in 
dense umbels .4 in. through, peduncle .1 in., pedicels as long; 
bracts ovate lanceolate. Calyx saucer-shaped, hardly lobed, 
small. Corolla coriaceous, urccolate dilate at base .12 in. 
long; lobes 5, thick edged valvate triangular, ovate, tube wool¬ 
ly, hairv below stamens. Stamens 5 in the mouth, anthers 
large, oblong. Style cylindric, rather stout, as long as the 
tube. Stigma subglobose, grooved, large. Disc low but rather 
thick, ovary very short. 

Johor, Sedenah (Ridley 13468). 

The buds of this plant are resinous and the stipules very 
caducous. The flowers are practically umbellate with two or 
three ovate, lanceolate bracts, about half as long as the pedicel. 
It does rot at all closely resemble any species known to me. 

R. A. Boo., Ko. 88, 1030. 
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SAPOTACEAE. 

Chrysophyllum Curtisii, King and Gamble. 

The flowers of this plant collected on Penang Hill both 
by Wallieh and Curtis ha\e never been described; I find, how¬ 
ever, a specimen in flower collected by Curtis just above Grace- 
Dieu Bungalow on Penang Hill at 2,000 ft. altitude, “ a small 
tree” in Herb. Kcw. The flowers are in axillary fascicles of 
3-5 on pedicels .2 in. long entirely covered, as are the sepals, 
with coppery hairs. Two outer sepals ovate, blunt, .1 in. 
long, hairy, 3 inner sepals much smaller, oblong. Corolla 
very short, white, lobes rounded 5, with brown streaks in cen¬ 
tre, tube very short. Stamens minute, filaments much shorter 
than the ovate anthers. Ovary red, hairy. Style thick, as 
long as petals. 

. The tree seems to be peculiar to the top of Penang Hill. 

GESNERACEAE. 

Didymocarpus modesta, Rid!, n. sp. ® 

Creeping and ascending, a foot tall, pubescent, hairy all 
over. Leaves in subdistant pairs, oblong, shortly narrowed at 
both ends, blunt, .3 in. long, 1 in. wide, petiole .25 in. Flowers 
in the uppermost axils on slender peduncles .25 in. long or 
less. Qalyx lobes narrow, acuminate, hairy, free nearly to base.. 
Corolla .25 in. long, pubescent, tube eylindric, limb hardly 2- 
lipped; lobes short, rounded ciliate and almost minutely denti¬ 
culate on the edge, white. Pistil hairy. 

Selangor, Ulu Gombak (Ridley) and Rantau Panjang. 

This is near D. reptans var. violas cens but has leaves 
hairy all over. Violas cent too has the flowers as large as and 
with the projecting lower lip of I). reptans of Penang Hill, 
the true form, and the pedicels though not as long are longer 
than in D. modesta. The corolla of D. modesta however, is 
quite small only half as long as that of true reptans and nearly 
regular, the lower three lobes are indeed longer than the up¬ 
per ones, but are quite similar to them, short and round. 
The true 1). reptans of Jack, seems to be confined to Penang. 
The plants on the main land are the varieties monticola and 
violascens, which more or less run into the type of plant. 

ACANTHACEAE. 

Justicia vegeta, var. 

The original type of this from Gunong Mengkuang 
(Robinson) had large leaves and all the inflorescences axillary 
and .5 in, long. The plants collected by Kloss on Menuang 
Gasing had a terminal spike 2-2.5 in. long. This class of 
Justicia usually has terminal spikes and probably this latter 
is more normal. 
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Justicia odontites, Ridl. n. sp. 

Slender, erect simple herb, 2 feet tall, puberulous. Leaves 
in pairs 2 in. apart, lanceolate acuminate, base narrowed, 
nerves slender elevate beneath, 7 pairs pubescent beneath, 
raphides very abundant on both sides, 31.25 in. long, 1-1.25 in. 
wide, peti'olc .75 in. long, pubescent. Spike 2.25 in. long, 
hairy. Bracts lanceolate acute, narrowed to base, upper ones 
ovate or nearly rhomboid, green, hairy, .25 in. long. Flowers 
solitary in axils of bracts, secund. Sepals lanceolate 1 long, 
acuminate, narrow, green, hairy, longer than the corolla tube. 
Corolla .5 in. long, hairy outside, lower limb 3-lobed, lobes 
rounded, apparently pink; anther cells narrow, linear, oblong 
one half M r av below the other, tailed. Pistil glabrous. 

Johor, Kota Tinggi (Ridley 15423). Allied to J.secundir 
flora, Ridl. but taller, laxer and hairy. 

Ruhgia laxiflora, Clarke in the Materials, does not seem to bear 
any relationship to R. minutiflora or Tl. pedmata, Nees, but 
is a Judina closely allied to the preceding. 

Justicia flaccida, Ridl. Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Str. Br. 57, p. 82. 
The name flaccida has lx‘en anticipated by Kurz. The name 
is therefore altered to breriflos under which name it was dis¬ 
tributed. 

Eranthemuni crenulatum, Nees. 

It is quite obvious from Noes* description in Plantae 
Asiaticae Rariores and Wallich’s specimens that the plant in¬ 
tended In him under this name was what. Clark named later 
as E. porphyron thou, and there is a good picture of the Penang 
Hill plant under the name crenulatum in the Botanical Regis¬ 
ter t. 279. Nees added some Indian plants to his species as 
varieties, and indeed they appear to be very nearly allied. 
Wallich’s types were the fully grown form, called by Clarke 
var. e coin liar. 

Eranthemum graciliflorum, Nees Wall. PI. As. Rar. 107. 

This plant has been passed over by Clarke and others as 
unidentifiable. The specimen in Wallich’s Herbarium No. 
2427 was collected bv George Porter bv the Kosea River in 
Penang (I do not know where this is), but the plant though in 
bad condition is T think undoubtedly E. malaccensis, Clarke, 
with rather broader leaves than usual. 

Eranthemuni album, Nees. 

Given by Clarke as from Malacca (Griffith) may be 
excluded from our flora. The specimens are certainly not 
the Indian E. album, but apparently bad specimens of E. 
crenulatum ( porphyranthos , Clarke). 

R. A. Soc., No. 82, 1920. 
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Leda chrysea, Ridl. n. sp. 

Stem unbranched, woody, creeping and ascending, a foot 
tall, erect part 6 in. long. Leaves rather fleshy, lanceolate or 
elliptic lanceolate acuminate, base shortly narrowed, glabrous, 
raphides very numerous and small, drying black, midrib 
grooved above, 5 in. long, 1.75-2.75 in. wide, petiole .3 in.- 
• .4 in. long. Spikes 2, terminal, little branched, many flower¬ 
ed 2.5 in. long. Bracts minute, persistent. Calyx dilate at 
base, lobes lanceolate acuminate .1 in. long. Corolla yellow 
.25 in. long, tube straight, cylindric, lips .1 in. long; anther 
cells parallel, oblong on the same level. 

Selangor, Ulu Gombak (Bidl.). 

v Vear L. ftava, Bidl. and L. la net folia, Bidl. but the flowers 
much smaller and lower lip shorter. 

PIPERACEAE. 

Piper oreophilum, Bidl. n. sp. 

Erect, shrubby, slender, closely brown hairy on branches. 
Leaves ovate acuminate rather abruptly, base cordate equally 
lohes short round, upper ones oblong-lanceolate acuminate, 
base entire, rounded, 4 in. long 1.75-3 in. across, sparsely hairy 
above; nerves above and beneath with conspicuous nervules and 
reticulations hairy, main nerves from base 5, above and as¬ 
cending pair, nervules numerous conspicuous transverse, petiole 
hairy 1 in. long, sheathing about a third of its length. Male 
spikes slender .5 in. long on a very slender hairy peduncle as 
long. Bracts suborbicular with undulate edge. Female spike 
1.2 in. long, thick, cylindric. Ovary sunk in ra<4ii«. style rather 
long, distinct. Stigmas short, broad recurved 3. Drupe pulpy 
.15 in. sunk for one third of its depth, broadly globose, shortly 
distinctly beaked. 

Pahang, Gunong Tahan, in the gulley on the way to the 
plateau about 4,000 ft. (Ridley 16106). 

Allied to P. Htylosum. This is possibly the imperfectly 
described mbrubrispicum, Dc Candolle, which I have not seen. 

Piper Kurzii, Bidl. n. sp. 

Erect,' shrubby, branched. Leaves coriaceous, glabrous 
elliptic lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate, nearly equilateral 
nerves fine, elevate both sides, 2 slender ones from base, 2 pairs 
stouter above the lowest a little above the.l*ase of the midrib; 
nervules nearly horizontal, numerous fine 4-7 in. long, 2-3 in. 
wide, petiole .1 in. Male spike slender 1.75 in., peduncle .75 ip. 
Bracts oblong, round. Female spike 1.75 in. long, peduncle 
.1 in. Flowers rather scattered, short sunk, rachie hftirp^ 
Stigmas small, thick, round 3. Drupes small .13 in. ellipsoid* 
with a short point. 

Jour. Strait* BnMh ^ 
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Perak, Temengoh (Ridley 14575) Female. Selangor, 
Batu Caves. Burma, Pegu (Kunstler 2220 lierh. Kew) Male. 

1 believe all these three plants are the same. The species 
belongs to the section Pseudo-chavica, as Hooker has noted on 
. the specimen. 

Piper Burkillii, Ridl. n. sp. 

Slender climber, internodes jointed, joints slightly en¬ 
larged. Leaves membranous, glabrous, lanceolate, slightly un¬ 
equal at the base, nerves 1 pair very fine close to the edge, then 
2 pairs from near the l*ase of the midrib, ascending; then 4 or 
5 pairs from the midrib above, all very fine, 3-4 in. long, 1.25- 
1.35 in. wide, petiole .5 in. long or less. Female spike pe¬ 
duncle .15 in. long, spike 1.5-2 in. long, hairy. Bracts very 
short, rounded. Ovary sunk in a pit. Stigmas short, recurv¬ 
ed, subovate 3-4. Fruit unripe, shoi’ter than the stalk .1 in. 
long. 

Negri Sembilan, Tampin Hill (Burkill 1177). 

A. cubeba allied to P. eaninum. The nervation is quite 
different, the rachis much more slender and not woolly hairy. 

Piper Klossii, Ridl. n. sp. 

Scandent, branches smooth rather soft, nodes not dilate 
glabrous, leaves rigidly membranous, nearly chartaeeous, 
elliptic,, gradually blunt, acuminate, base round or nearly very 
slightly inaequilateral on one side, a little longer than the 
other, nerves 1 pair from base with 7 pairs from the midrib 
horizontal and inarching with the inside pair, glabrous above, 
sparsely hairy on the back, midrib elevate, thickly pubescent 5 
in. long and 2.25 in. wide, petiole .25 in. long, grooved. Pe¬ 
duncle 1.5 in. long. Female spike in fruit 4 in. long, rather 
thick, puberulous. Bract cup-shaped. Drupe globose with a 
short point .2' in. long when dry, stalk much shorter than 
drupe, thick cvlindric and sunk in rachis. 

■Selangor, Gunong Menuang Gasing, Ulu Jjangat (Kloss). 

Certainly a Cubeba, as the fruit is distinctly though 
shortly stalked. 

Piper cyrtostachys, Ridl. n. sp. 

A glabrous herb; erect, little or not branched about 2 ft. 
tall, stem herbaceous zigzag, jointed, nodes not swollen, inter¬ 
nodes 2 in. long. Leaves membranous, broad, lanceolate acu¬ 
minate acute, base very unequally cordateone lobe about .15 
in. longer than the other, quite round, edge undulate, penni- 
nerved, 2 main nerves on one side rising from close to base of 
midrib, side nerves above, another ascending and several sub¬ 
horizontal from both sides 4.5 in. long, 1.75 in. wide, petiole 

B. A Soo., No. 89, 1920. 
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1.1 in. Male spike slender, cylindric, blunt 1 in. long, 
peduncle 1.5 in. ©lender. Bracts round, glabrous, stamens 2, 
filaments long as bracts, anther oblong, globose. In fruit, 
peduncle 1.5 in., spike of fruit about 1 in. long, curved into 
a circle or horse-shoe, with numerous crowded drupes sessile in 
cuip-shaped pits, subglobose with a short round stigm&tic base, 
orange yellow. 

Perak, Gunong Berumbun near Telom (Ridley 14013). 

This is a very curious and striking pepper, erect and 
herbaceous with leaves like a Begonia and bright yellow drupes 
on a rachis curved into a circle. I cannot identify it with any 
of Pe Oandolle’s incompletely described species. 

LAURINEAE. 

Cryptocarya tenuifolia, Hull. n. sp. 

Tree. Branehlets rather slender, velvetv-brown. Leaves 
thin, nearly membranous, oblong cuspidate, base shortly nar¬ 
rowed beneath glabrous, nerves 9 pairs, slender, elevate beneath 
and puibescent, alx>ve nerves slightly elevate and midrib chan¬ 
nelled, ncrvules slender, irregular, inconspicuous, reticulations 
lax, 7 in. long, 2.5 in. wide, petiole .2 in. long, velvety. Pani¬ 
cles very slender, axillary 1 -4 in- long; pubescent. Bracts small, 
linear, oblong. Flowers sessile, pink, .05 in. Perianth tube 
olyconic, lobes 6 ovate, blunt all appressed, hairy outside, lobes 
pubescent within. Stamens in rows 1 and 2 with ovate an¬ 
thers and sparsely hairy Slender filaments, anthers 2-ceHed, 
glands large, fleshy, blunt. Ovary narrow, conic, style slender, 
stigma very small. 

Selangor, Ulu Gombak (Ridley) March 9, 1915. 

Distinct in its thin leaves and • very slender branched 
panicle of entail flowers. 

Beilschimedia tonkinensis, Radi. n. sp. B. glomerata var. ton- 
kinensut, Lecomte, FI. lndo-china v. 149. 

Moderately large tree. Leaves membranous, obovate to 
ablanceokte, glabrous, blunt or subacute. Oymes axillary 
pubescent .75 in. long. Bracts orbicular silky, falling off very 
early. Perianth campanulate, hairy inside and out, lobes ob¬ 
long, blunt 0.2 .in. long. Stamens 1st row, filament long 
hairy, slender, anther 2-celled, with a short terminal apicolus, 
row 2 apparently abortive, eglandular or with minute glands 
at base, row 3, absent. Staminodes small, ovoid. 

■Setui (Hid'ley 15465). 

Cinnamomum velutinum, Ridl. n. sp. 

Small tree. Branches closely softly yellowish woolly to- 
mentoee. leaves opposite above, ovate to elliptic acuminate 
base round, slightly unequal or slightly narrowed, coriaceous, 

Jour. Strait* Branch 
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soft tomentose on both sides at first, later glabresoent above 
and beneath except the nerves, areolation very inconspicuous, 
nerves from leaf-base 3, stout elevate beneath, finer above, 
nervules from outer pair inarching .05 in. from the edge con¬ 
spicuously, from central to outer pair undulate horizontal, 
numerous elevated, all invisible on upper surface .5 in. long, 
1.75-2.5 in. wide, petiole thick, woolly .25 in. Panicles axillary 
and terminal, woolly-tomentose 2.5-4 in. long, branches 
1 in. or less moderate stout. Flowers .15 in. long on thick 
. short pedicels, woolly. Perianth tube funnel-shaped short, 
lobes rounded elliptic silky inside and out. Stamens rows 1 
and 2, broad, anthers oblong silky, 3rd row oblong, hairy, 
glands blunt, cordate. Staminodes fleshy sagittate. Style 
thick. Stigma peltate. 

Pahang, Gunong Tahan, Teku Woods (Ridley 16110). 

Near (\ moUixximum of Penang and Perak, but the soft 
felted tomentum is very different, the leaves more ovate, glau¬ 
cous with strongly elevate nerves and nervules, inflorescence 
stouter and flowers larger. 

Cinnamomum Kunstleri, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree with spreading branches 30-40 feet tall, stem 8-12 
in. through. Leaves coriaceous, very glossy green, purplish 
when young, elliptic, blunt, glabrous with nerves sunk above, 
the three main nerves rising .2 in. from base, beneath pubes¬ 
cent hairv, transverse nervules not parallel and horizontal but 
forked 6-7 in. long, 3 in. wide, petiole thick .25 in. long. 
Panicle slender, hairy 1-3 in axils, 3-6 in. long (including 
peduncle 1.5-3 in. long). Branches distant in subopposite 
pairs 1 in. long, pedicels as long as flowers .08 in., perianth tube 
very short, silky, lobes ovate, blunt. Stamens filaments ratheT 
long, hairv, broad, anthers broad opening with large lower 
. cells, of 3rd row anthers narrower, cells o]>ening laterally, 
glands cordate, blunt. Staminodes cordate villous. 

Perak, La rut, dense jungle, low wet ground, within a 
100 ft. (K unfitler 5568). 

This has been referred by Gamble to C. wollixsimum, 
Hook, f., but it really has much more of the habit of C. java- 
nicum from which it is distinct in the venation which is not 
parallel horizontal but broken up, and the inflorescence which 
is more slender with few short branches and smaller flowers. 
C. mollissimnm is a woolly shrub with much smaller ovate 
acute leaves. 

Nothophoebe condense, Rid'l. n. sp. 

Tree. Young parts puberulous, branches black. • Leaves 
clmrtaeeous obovate oblanceolate, subacute, base long narrow, 
nerves 5 pairs, elevate beneath inarching, transverse nervules 

ft. A. Soe., No, 82, 1920. 
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slender, few, glabrous 5.5 in. long, 2.6 in. wide, petiole .25 in. 
long. Panicles small 1.5-2.5 in. rusty-tomentose, branches 
very short, flowers email, subumbelled on short .1 in. long 
pedicels, outer lobes much shorter than inner ones rounded. 
Stamens very short, oblong, anthers nearly sessile, base hairy. 
Staminodes (dubbed, hairy at base. Pistil ovoid, style slender. 

Lankawi, Kerap (Anitf) 15173. 

Resembles N. 7<f in-gmua but the leaves are thinner, the 
panicles much smaller, the anthers broad subquadrate almost 
sessile glahrous except the hairs at the base, the staminodes 
clubbed, glabrous except the l»se and pistil ovoid, not flask- 
shaped. 

Lindera concinna, Ridl. n. sp. 

Shrub glabrous except the young parts, coppery silky. 
Leaves oblong, ovate tip rounded or shortly blunt, acuminate 
base round or very shortly narrowed, stiff coriaceous glaucous 
beneath, triplinerved with one or two pairs of nerves ascending 
from upper part of midrib, transverse horizontal nervules viry 
numerous, close and fine, with fine raised reticulations, 1.75-. 
2.5 in. long, 1-1.25 in. wide, petiole wrinkled .12 in.-.lo in. 
Fmhellules few on short .1 in. thick hairy peduncles, 2- 
flowered. Flowers sessile. Perianth tube very short, lobes 
6, narrow, oblong blunt, inner ones broader and longer, gla¬ 
brous. Stamens 9, filaments long narrow, hairy, anthers 2- 
oelled glabrous, snlnmite. Drupe not seen, pedicel obeonie, 
hairv with persistent perianth lobes. 

Pahang, Gunong Tab an (Robinson -5155) at 5000 ft. 
(Ridley 16108). 

Allied to L. rufa, Gamble, but the leaves more coriaceous 
oblong, ovate and not acutely acuminate, much less hairy: um- 
bellules poduncled. filaments much longer and hairy. 

Lindera caudifolia, Ridl. n. sp. 

Small tree with slender branches, quite glfibrous except 
the young leaves and raceme. leaves alternate, thin, char- 
taceous, coriaceous, elliptic, lanceolate, base rounded or blunt, 
bluntly caudate, glaucous beneath, bright green above, nerves 
6 pairs, very fine and inconspicuous inarching within the edge 
minutely areolate reticulate beneath, young leaves finely silky 
lteneath, older with the midrib above channelled pubescent, 
adults quite glabrous 2.25-3 in. long .75-1 in. wide, petiole .1 
in. Racemes axillary pubescent .1 in. long with about 5 
peduncles. Bracts oblong, small, silky. ITmbellule .05 across 
containing one flow'er, peduncle slender .1 in. Bracts 4, orbi¬ 
cular glabrous. Perianth lobes 6, white. Stamens 9, anthers 
2-eelled ovate, filaments slender, glands small. Pistillode 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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minute conic. Females as in male but stamens reduced to 
club-shaped staminodes. Ovary ovoid, glabrous narrowed to 
a short style. Fruit “ the size of a pea, black, round, shining.” 

Penang Hill. 2000 ft. Tiger Hill (Ridley) male. Road 
to Penara Bukit (female) (Curtis 2447). 

A very distinct little tree in its small caudate leaves with 
very inconspicuous nerves. The lowest pair rises from near 
the base showing a tendency to be triplinerved. I cannot 
find any species at all closely allied to it. 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Elytranthe rubra, Ridl. n. sp. 

Branches rather slender, with reddish grey bark and nu¬ 
merous lentiecls. Iveaves subopposite, rather thin, chartaceous, 
elliptic lanceolate, blunt acuminate, base euneate, nerves 3 pairs 
very fine as arc the reticulations, both visible when dry, 3.5 in. 
long, 1.5 in. wide, petiole .4 in. Cymes .75 in. long, branches 
rather thick, flowers about 10 or fewer, sessile. Bract ovate 
acute. Calyx tube cylindrie .1 in. Corolla tube dilate up¬ 
wards from base 1.75 in. long, lobes 0 linear spathulate .4 in. 
long narrow red. Stamens 6. 

Setul (Ridley 15238). 

Near E. avevis, Don, but the leaves are much thinner, 
and conspicuously nerved when dry, the cyme-branches thicker 
and the corolla much larger. 

Phacellaria malayana, Ridl. n. sp. 

Stems crowded in a tuft, seldom and little branched .3-4 
in. long, .1 in. through, red, scurfy when young. Flowers soli¬ 
tary or several together, usually two male to one female. Males 
cushion-shaped with 4 small valvate acute lobes. Stamens 
very small, disc large. Female tubular .1 in. long, lobes 4, 
acute triangular, stigma capitate. Fruit oblong .22 in. long, 
flattened crowned with the perianth lobes. Seed 1, flat with 5 
grooves and plates protruding into fissures. 

Selangor, Gunong Mengkuang (Robinson) at 5,000 ft. alt. 
on a Loranihus. 

This genus is new to the Peninsula. The other three 
species known are from Manipur and Tenasserim. This is 
nearest allied to P. compresm, Benth., from Moulmein, differ¬ 
ing in the less pubescent bigger branches and much bigger 
flowers. The specimens collected by Parish, however, are 
young and in poor condition. The fruit of no species has been 
hitherto described. It resembles that of Ilewdowia in its hav¬ 
ing the seed grooved with 5 grooves which correspond to as 
many shortly intruded plates, but the seed is flat and rather 
thin, and the spaces between the grooves are rounded and not 
much elevated. 


B. A. Soc., No. 83, 1Q20. 
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slender, few, glabrous 5.5 in. long, 2.5 in. wide, petiole .25 in. 
long. Panicles small 1.5-2.5 in. rusty-tomentose, branches 
very short, flowers small, subuinl>elled on short .1 in. long 
pedicels, outer lobes much shorter than inner ones rounded. 
Stamens very short, oblong, anthers nearly sessile, base hairy. 
Staminodes clubbed, hairy at base. Pistil ovoid, style slender. 

Lankawi, Kerap (Aniff) 15473. 

Resembles N. but the leaves arc thinner, the 

panicles much smaller, the anthers broad subquadrate almost 
sessile glabrous except the hairs at the base, the staminodes 
clubbed, glabrous except the base and pistil ovoid, not flask- 
shajted. 

Lindera concinna, Tfidl. n. sp. 

Shrub glabrous except tire young parts, coppery silky. 
Leaves oblong, ovate tip rounded or shortly blunt, acnminare 
base round or very shortly narrowed, stiff coriaceous glaucous 
beneath, triplinerved with one or two pairs of nerves ascending 
from upper part of midrib, transverse horizontal nervules very 
numerous, close and fine, with fine raised reticulations, 1.75-. 
2.5 in. long. 1-1.25 in. wide, petiole wrinkled .12 iu.-.lo in. 
Fmbellules few on short .1 in. thick hairy peduncles, 2- 
flowered. Flowers sessile. Perianth tube very short, lobes 
6, narrow, oblong blunt, inner ones broader and longer, gla¬ 
brous. Stamens 9, filaments long narrow, hairy, anthers 2- 
eelled glabrous, sulnovate. Drupe not seen, pedicel obconic, 
hairy with persistent perianth lobes. 

Pahang, Gunong Tab an (Robinson 5155) at 5000 ft. 
(Ridley 16108). 

Allied to L. rufa, Gamble, but the leaves more coriaceous 
oblong, ovate and not acutely acuminate, much less hairy; um- 
belhdes pedmicled, filaments much longer and hairy. 

Lindera caudifolia, Ridl. n. sp. 

Small tree with slender branches, quite glabrous except 
the young leaves and raceme, leaves alternate, thin, char- 
taceons, coriaceous, elliptic, lanceolate, base rounded or blunt, 
bluntly caudate, glaucous beneath, bright green above, norvee 
6 pairs, very fine and inconspicuous inarching within the edge 
minutely areolate reticulate beneath, young leaves finely silky 
Ijeneath, older with the midrib above channelled pubescent, 
adults quite glabrous 2.25-3 in. long .75-1 in. wide, petiole .1 
in. Racemes axillary pubescent .1 in. long with about 5 
peduncles. Bracts oblong, small, silky. TTmbellule .05 across 
containing one flower, peduncle slender .1 in. Bracts 4, orbi¬ 
cular glabrous. Perianth lobes 6, white. Stamens 9, anthers 
2-celled ovate, filaments slender, glands small. Pistillode 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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minute conic. Females as in male Imt stamens reduced to 
club-shaped staminodes. Ovary ovoid, glabrous narrowed to 
a short style. Fruit “ the size of a pea, black, round, shining.” 

Penang Hill, 2000 ft. Tiger Hill (Ridley) male. Road 
to Penara Bukit (female) (Curtis 2447). 

A very distinct little tree in its small caudate leaves with 
very inconspicuous nerves. The lowest pair rises from near 
the base showing a. tendency to be triplinerved. I cannot 
find any species at all closely allied to it. 

LORANTHACEAE. 

Elytranthe rubra, Eidl. n. sp. 

Branches rather slender, with reddish grey hark and nu¬ 
merous lenticels. leaves subopposite, rather thin, chartaceous, 
elliptic lanceolate, blunt acuminate, base cuneate, nerves 3 pairs 
very fine as are the reticulations, both visible when dry, 3.5 in. 
long, 1.5 in. wide, petiole .4 in. Cymes .75 in. long, branches 
rather thick, flowers about 10 or fewer, sessile. Bract ovate 
acute. Calyx tube cylindrie .1 in. Corolla tube dilate up¬ 
wards from base 1.73 in. long, lobes 6 linear spathulate .4 in. 
long narrow red. Stamens l>. 

■Setul (Ridley 15238). 

Near E. avenis, Don, but the leaves are much thinner, 
and conspicuously nerved when dry, the cyme-branehes thicker 
and the corolla much larger. 

Phacellaria malayana, Ridl. n. sp. 

Stems crowded in a tuft, seldom and little branched .3-4 
in. long, .1 in. through, red, scurfy when young. Flowers soli¬ 
tary or several together, usually two male to one female. Males 
cushion-shaped with 4 small valvate acute lobes. Stamens 
very small, disc large. Female tubular .1 in. long, lobes 4, 
acut'* triangular, stigma capitate. Fruit oblong .22 in. long, 
flattened crowned with the perianth lobes. Seed 1, flat with 5 
grooves and plates protruding into fissures. 

Selangor, Gunong Mengkuang (Robinson) at 5,000 ft. alt. 
on a Loranihus. 

This genus is new' to the Peninsula. The other three 
species known are from Manipur and Tenasserim. This is 
nearest allied to V. covipressa, Benth., from Moulmein, differ¬ 
ing in the less pubescent bigger branches and much bigger 
flowers. The specimens collected by Parish, however, are 
young and in poor condition. The fruit of no species has been 
hitherto described. It resembles that of Hen-slowia in its hav¬ 
ing the seed grooved with 5 grooves which correspond to as 
many shortly intruded plates, but the seed is flat and rather 
thin, and the spaces between the grooves are rounded and not 
much elevated. 

ft, A. Soc., No. 83, 1020. 
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MYRICACEAE. . 

Myrica aesculenta, Buch. Ham. Gamble in the Materials for 
the Flora of the Malay Peninsula identifies our common 
Myrica with this Nepalese species, but aesculenta is described 
as having a fruit as big as a cherry, whereas our species has a 
fruit no larger than a small pea. Wallieh long ago, in the 
. Tentamen Flor. Nepal, notices the differences between the two 
species and describes the Singapore plant under the name of 
Myrica Farquhariana which is the oldest name for it. It occurs 
also in Banca and some plants from Sarawak seem to be iden¬ 
tical. Gamble also makes a species from. Gunong Tahan a 
variety under the name of var. auriculata. This is a bush with 
oblanceolate blunt shortly acuminate leaves, truncate and 
auricled at the base with strongly elevated nerves beneath, 3 in. 
• long and 1.15 in. wide. The inflorescence and young parts 
are quite glabrous instead of being closely pubescent as they 
are in the lowland Farquhariana, and the catkins of the male 
flowers are on the rachis of a simple spike while the bracts are 
acute and longer than in that species. It seems obviously 
specifically distinct and I can find nothing quite like it in the 
herbarium at Kew. I propose to call it M. auriculata, Ridl. 

URTICACEAE. 

Gironniera hirta, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree. Branches, under-side of leaves (especially the 
nerves and midrib) and inflorescence densely covered with long 
yellowish hairs. Buds very hairy. Leaves subchartaceous, 
broad, elliptic abruptly acute acuminate, base round, smooth 
above, edge obscurely serrulate, midrib and nerves about 10 
pairs elevate beneath very hairy .4-6 in. long, 2-3 in. wide, 
petiole .15 in. hairy. Mowers not seen. Fruit 1-3 on a 
peduncle 1.25 in. long, hairy. Grape ovoid, flattened .25 in. 
long, densely hairy. Styles hairy, filiform .75 in. long. 

Johor, Simpai (Kelsall 4018), Tebing Tinggi (Ridley 
11033). 

Laportea pustulosa, Ridl. n. sp. 

Tree 30-40 ft. tall, leaves oblong obovate acuminate, 
base rounded glabrous pale beneath, nerves fine about 12 pain, 
midrib with a few hairs beneath, many at the base 4.5-5.S in. 
long, strongly armed with stinging hairs. Cymes including 
the 2 in. peduncle 4-5 in. long armed with stinging hairs. 

• Flowere not seen. Sepals in fruit, ovate acute .05 in. Fruit 
ovoid with a distinct ridge all round, disc papillose, flat .15‘ in. 
long. Style short hooked .05 in. long. 

Perak (no locality given) Scortechiui. “This is the 
, dreaded Pulutus of the Malays.” /' ’ 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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The common Laportea in the Malay Peninsula is L. 
stimulans. This plant is pec uliar in its aehenes which possess 
a strong smooth ridge running round them, the rest of the flat 
achene being -covered with conspicuous papillae. 

Ficus polysyce, Ridl. n. sp. 

A medium-sized or rather big tree about 60-80 feet 
tall and over a foot through with smooth grey bark. Leaves 
elliptic or lanceolate membranous, dark green glabrous except 
for a few sparse hairs on the midrib on the back, short acu¬ 
minate or cuspidate, the nerves elevate beneath, 6 in. long, 
1.75-2.5 in. wide or larger, petiole 1.25 in. long. Figs in 
clusters- on tubercles on the stem and larger branches often 
entirely, covering the surface, obovoid with a flat top green 
occasionally turning dull red .75 in. long and as thick, with a 
large umbo of very many bracts within the mouth, peduncles 
.2 in. long. Male flowers near the ostiolo shortly |>edicelled, 
the perianth lobes 5. oblong rounded at tip. Stamen 1, anther 
oblong, filament very short, male flowers stalked without 
perianth obliquely pyriform with rather long style. Females 
|K»dicelled, no perianth, achene globose. 

Very common in secondary growth and lowland forests, 
Singapore Garden jungle; Bukit Timah, etc., very abundant. 
Johor, Gunong Pulai; Batu Paliat (Ridley 11035); Pahang, 
Pekan (Ridley 1175); Negri Sembilan, Tampin Hill (Good- 
enough), Bukit Klana and Bukit Sulu (Cantlev); Selangor, 
Bukit Kutu (Ridley 7627) ; Bindings, Lumut (Ridley 7207); 
Perak, Flu Bubong (Kunstler 10196), Taiping Waterfall 
(Wray 2668) ; Penang Gardens (Curtis 1889) ; Lankawi 
(Curtis). 

Distrib. Bangtaphan (Keith). St. Barbe Lie, south of 
Singapore (lianglasse). 

Native names, Ara Batu. Kelumpong, Kedumpang. 

This very common and conspicuous tree belongs to the 
sectiou Corellia and has been confused bv King with F. 
Mitjuelii, as he has named specimens of it with that name, but 
Miqudii is a much smaller tree with the figs smaller and in 
long racemes from the lower part of the trunk. In this species 
the figs are borne in tubercles on the branches and on the stem 
and when at times completely covering and concealing the bark 
it forms a most striking specimen of a eauliflorous fig. The 
figs are largely eaten by fruit bats, chiefly Cynopterus, which 
disperse the seeds so that the plant which is never epiphytic 
comes up commonly in hedges, culverts, etc. It appears to be 
absent from Sumatra and Java. 
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Ficus oreophilus, Ridl. n. sp. 

Young parts, petioles, midrib and nerves beneath, pe¬ 
duncle and figs hairy with short white hairs. Leaves lanceo¬ 
late acuminate or acute, base blunt rounded, edge undulate, 
glabrous above, nerves 2, basal distinct above 4 pairs inarching, 
reticulations wide 3.5-6 in. long, 1.75 in. wide, petiole .4 in. 
Stipules lanceolate acuminate. Figs globose .25 in. long, soli¬ 
tary axillary on curved peduncles .25 in. long. Bracts small 
below a short pseudo-stalk. Bracts of mouth numerous 
rounded blunt glabrous. Male flowers with 2 thin red oblong 
perianth lobes free. Stamens 2, anthers oblong, filaments very 
short. Female flower tube moderate, lobes 2 oblong blunt red. 
Achene rather large smooth slightly compressed round, style 
short 

Pahang, Kluang Terbang (Barnes 10903). Teku Woods 
Tahan (Ridley 16310). 

Allied to F. fulva, Beinwdt., but differing in the narrow 
lanceolate leaves and stalked figs, the peduncle is decurved and 
the bracts are not at the base of the fig, but below a short stalk 
on which the fig is borne. The bracts of the mouth are much 
larger and more distinct than in fulva and glabrous. 

Pifea calcarea, Ridl. n. sp. 

A slender fleshy herb branched, glabrous about 12 inches 
tall. Leaves fleshy thin when dry, elliptic ovate blunt, acu¬ 
minate base narrowed often inaequilateral slightly serrate 
crenate 3-nerved, 1.5 in. long, .75 in. wide, petiole 1.75 to 1 
in. long, slender. Male cymes .4 in. long or less, peduncle 
very slender, flowers crowded sessile in very small heads. 
Sepals oblong. Achene oblong ovoid flattened, very short- 
1 eaked .05 in. long. 

On limestone rocks, Batu Oaves, Selangor (Ridley 13369, 
8526). 

Pellionia Curtisii, Ridl. n. sp. 

Half-shrubby branched plant about a foot tall, glabrous. 
Leaves alternate oblique elliptic acuminate base narrowed inae¬ 
quilateral edge at the apex obscurely sparsely serrate above, 
densely covered with raphides-bundles beneath, minutely sca- 
hrid, nerves slender inconspicuous 3.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, 
petiole 0 to .2 in. Male flowers in a cluster at the base of 
stem about .75 in. through, numerous pedicels slender .2 in. 
long. Sepals 5, oblong .1 in. long, blunt. Stamens 5, anther 
oblong, filaments hardly any. Female flowers in a sessile head 
.25 in through in the uppermost axil, sessile .1 in. long. 
Sepals 4-5, lanceolate acuminate, keeled, the keel prolonged 
into a long subulate point. Stigma penieillate. Achene ovoid 
flat, pustular (not quite ripe). 

Perak, Bujong Malacca (Curtis Aug. 1898). 

Jour. Strutts Brunei 
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ORCHIDEAE. 

Bulbophyllum (Monantha-parva) nematocaulon, Ricll. n. sp. 

Rhizomes long, filiform with oblong erect curved 
pseudo-bulbs .15 in. long and .25 in. apart. Leaf elliptic 
lanceolate acute .24 in. long, .08 in. wide. Peduncles slender 
.5 in. long with a funnel-shaped bract with a subacute 
limb below the pedicel. Flower hardly .25 in. wide. Sepals 
lanceolate acute subequal. Petals half as long lanceolate 
acute base narrowed. Lip shorter than the sepals, entire 
lanceolate with a very short claw. Column broad, arms 
short, bifid blunt erect, foot as long as column. 

Perak (Seortechini 014). 

The specimen which forms a large mass of slender 
rhizomes on a tree* branch has no flowers but there is a good 
sketch by Father Seortechini of the flower and its structure. 

Bulbophyllum (Corrhopetalum) Annandalei, Ridl. n. sp. 

Rhizome moderately thick, pseudo-bulbs approximate, 
truncate conoid .5 in. long. Leaf coriaceous lanceolate blunt 
narrowed into the petiole 4 in. long, .6 in. wide, petiole .25 in. 
Scape 3 in. tall with 2 distant sheaths. Flowers 2. Upper 
sepals ovate .5 in. long, .24 in. wide, subacute deep cream, 
faintly striped pale brown, edge ciliate, laterals free to near 
base, 1 in. long, base dilate then slightly narrowed and lanceo¬ 
late .25 in. wide. Petals ovate .25 in. edge strongly fimbriate. 
Li]), tongue-shaped, thick, curved, fleshy. 

Naunchik. Bukit Besar, at 2,000 ft. on a log across 
jungle stream (Annandale and Robinson). 

Bulbophyllum xanthum, Ridl. n. sp. 

Rhizome long .08 in. through with distant conic pseudo¬ 
bulbs .75 in. long with thick mass of eylindric roots beneath 
each. Ix*af stiff coriaceous midrib only visible at base, lanceo¬ 
late oblong 7 in. Jong, 1 in. wide, narrowed to base. Raceme 
4 in. long, many flowered rather lax. Bracts .1 in. long, 
lanceolate, pedicel and ovary .1 in. Flowers .25 in. across, 
orange and yellow. Upper sepals lanceolate, laterals broad and 
gibbous at base, all acuminate subequal. Petals half as long, 
lip as long as sepals, entire shortly clawed sides at base 
elevate, limb curved linear blunt fleshy. Column moderate, 
foot long, arms simple erect acute. 

On rocks at 800 feet alt. Flowers orange and yellow. 
Lankawi Islands, Davang Bunting (Robinson 6238). 

This has the habit of B. lilacinum, but the sepals are sub¬ 
equal and gibbous at base, and the lip has no side lobes. 

It. A. Sots., No. 69, 1990. 
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Eria Larutensis, Hidl. n. sp. 

Stem tall, stout compressed .4 in. wide. Leaves rather 
thin, oblong, lanceolate acuminate, base shortly attenuate, 
slightly oblique, nerves 6 or 7, elevate 6 in. long, 1.25 in. wide. 
Racemes subterminal 4 over 12 in. long white, mealy with 
short white hairs in tufts. Flowers very numerous. Bracts 
lanceolate acuminate deflexed .05 in. long. Pedicel and ovary 
.25 in. long, white hairy; upper sepal oblong; blunt, laterals 
very broad nearly .5 in. long and .25 in. wide at base; oblong 
lanceolate. Mentum as long as sepal, all sprinkled with stel¬ 
late hairs. Petals linear oblong, blunt, thin smaller than the 
small upper sepal. Lip .5 in. long, side lobes oblong, blunt; 
midlobe clawed terminal, part fan-shaped small with a large 
blunt hairy callus on top, disc mealy from base to tip of 
midlobe, a conic callus at the base of the lip woolly. Column 
very short, foot long, narrow. 

Perak, Taiping Hills (Curtis and Derrv 3712). 

Distinguished from all others of this group by its broad 
strong nerved lea\es and large flowers. 

Cymbidium rectum, Ridl. n. sp. 

A plant with the habit of (\ pubescem but the leaves 
erect, very stiff semiterete and deeply grooved, coriaceous 18 
in. long, .25 in. wide, bluntly unequally bilobed. Scapes erect, 
12 in. long; flowers few, distant. Bracts short ovate acute. 
Ovary and pedicel 1 in. long. Sepals lanceolate .75 in< long. 
Petals narrower, yellowish with a purple central bar. Lip 
hardly lobed, side lobes obscure, rounded, midlobe ovate, blunt 
with central yellow bar, and a crimson spot near the tip, side- 
lobes spotted, crimson inside and on outside edge. Column 
straight rather broad white densely red spotted in front; back 
purple pink. Anther broad, blunt, yellow. Pollinia 2, con¬ 
nate at top, broad semiorbicular, disc semilinear. 

Negri Sembilan, Siliau near Seremban (Genyns-Wil- 
liaflis). 

/■f' I had this plant many years ago, believed to have been 
/ found in the Taiping Hills and brought down to Singapore 
i f ’, where it flourished and spread in the Botanic Gardens, and 
was known under the name of C. erecivrn, but Wight had 
utilised this name for a South Indian species or form of C. 
aloifolium. I appear however, to have never described it 
being doubtful as to its locality. Mr. Williams found it near 
Seremban and there was a good drawing of it among his collec¬ 
tions of Orchid drawings. It is very distinct in its erect spike 
and very narrow erect leaves. 

Jowr. Stnito Brudk 
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ARUNDINAS. 

The genus Arundina is a very troublesome one as regards 
species as the forms seem to run into each other and though 
easy to distinguish in the wild state, herbarium specimens on 
which much has been based are very unsatisfactory as a rule, 
and even Lindley got the species very much mixed up. 

Arundina bambusifolia, Lindl. Bot. Beg. xxvii. Misc. 2, based on 
the Cymbidium bambusifolium of Roxburgh., is the common 
Indian species of which 1 have seen numerous specimens and 
Roxburgh’s drawings. It is a very tall and stout species about 
5-7 feet tall with large pink flowers 2-3 in. across, with the 
sepals and petals rather narrow, the latter not much wider 
than the sepals. This plant is well figured in Bot. Mag. t. 
7284 and William’s Orchid Album t. 139. 

Arundina densa, Lindl. Bot.' Reg. xxviii. t. 38, was based on a 
plant sent to Loddiges by Cuming and has been accredited 
to Singapore as its place of origin. The specimens in Herb. 
Kew in Cuming’s herbarium are numbered 2058, Island of 
Bohol in the Philippines. I have seen nothing like it from 
the Philippines at all and it is exactly like the superb plant 
from Mt. Ophir where Cuming also collected. The Mt. Ophir 
plant which also grows on Qunong Kerbau and other Perak 
hills is remarkable for the large size of the flowers, very broad 
ovate petals, large lip and very rich colour. It is the finest 
cultural species of the genus, the flowers resembling those of 
a Laelia. 

It used to lx* much persecuted on Mt. Ophir, every one 
who ascended that mountain brought down bundles of it and 
all the best of the Spathoglottis aurea too till there was but 
little left. Besides tins very fine form, we also get a smaller 
paler but very attractive plant on all our higher hills in the 
• Peninsula. It specially thrives on gravelly islets in the moun¬ 
tain streams where it is often very plentiful. In this form 
the petals are much narrower than in the Ophir plant and 
colouring paler and the plant usually only about 3 feet tall 
with narrower leaves. This more resembles the Indian bam- 
busifolia. It is impossible however, to separate it specifically 
from the Ophir form which I take to be the plant intended by 
Lindley as densa, though the figure in the Botanical Register 
does not do it justice. Both forms of this plant were in com¬ 
mon cultivation in Singapore, but were not as easy to pro¬ 
pagate as the next species, and were apt to die out after a 
time. 

Arundina speciosa, Bl. Bijdr. p. 401, t. 73. 

I was misled at one time into thinking that this was the 
same plant as bambusifolia and as I knew that a small flower¬ 
ed Arundina was very common and conspicuous in Java, and 

’a. A. Boo., No. 82, 1990. 
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was not the A. chinensis, Bl., I was puzzled to know how it was 
that Blume had not noticed this common species, but rather 
to my surprise I found that the big pink bambusifolia is en¬ 
tirely absent from the Malay islands, and that the common 
plant in Java and Borneo is the A. spedosa of Bl. Blume’s 
descriptions of his two species A spedosa and A. chinensis 
.are too incomplete to be of much use in identification, A. 
spedosa, Bl. is a short plant usually about 2 feet tall some¬ 
times more, with white sepals and petals and a white lip with 
a distinct yellow centre patch and a pink tip to the lip. The 
flowers are much smaller than in A. bambusifolia. The colour¬ 
ing varies a little,, in the plants in Java the tip of the lip is 
very pale mauve, and the plants I had from Setul in the 
north of the Malay Peninsula, and from Sarawak are identical. 
The plant which grows on precipices of Kedah Peak differed 
in having the side lobes streaked w r ith brown, the 2 keels on 
the disc were sometimes connate and the tip of the lip crimson. 
Very closely allied are A. philippii and Megeniana of Rchb. f. 
and I suppose these are the A. chinensis, Bl. which has puzzled 
everyone by Blume’s statement that it has 5 keels on the lip, 
a thing I have seen in no Arundina flower. In dried speci¬ 
mens however, it is quite possible to mistake the outer nerves 
which are then visible for real keels. Blume’s plant chinensis 
was, he thought, introduced from China. The Hong-Kong 
plant has a remarkably deep crimson broad tip to the lip, and 
the petals and sepals a purer white, and another difference 
between it and spedosa, Bl. is that it, like bambusifolia, does 
not produce bulbils. In A. spedosa, bulbils are borne on the 
sides of the stem especially after the flowers have been cut; 
these lateral buds have a swollen base about .25 in. through 
and a stem with leaves like the main stem. They are easily 
detached and pushed into the ground soon become good sized 
plants; so easy is the propagation of this plant that it is much 
the commonest in gardens in the Straits. The plants also 
often bear more than one raceme at the top. 

A. spedosa is not common in the Malay Peninsula. It has 
been obtained at Setul, and used to be abundant as a garden 
escape or planted on the railway banks near Kuala Lumpur. On 
Kedah Peak, it grows on the northern precipices, and I shall 
never forget my collecting it there. Just between me and it 
was a laTge patch of grassy turf, on which I was just about to 
step when an old Sakai or half-bred wild tribe man who ac¬ 
companied me pulled me back and gave a kick to the turf 
which immediately slid off completely and fell about 3,000 ft. 
into the forest at the foot of the mountain. Had I stepped 
on it I should certainly have gone with it. 


Jour. Strait* Brandt 
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Arundina affinis, Griff, of the Himalayas is a small form with 
narrow leaves and a deep coloured Up edge, very like the 
Hong-lvong plant. It runs very near speciosa, Bl., and may he 
made a variety of that. Quite distinct and good species are 
A. minor, Lindl., of Ceylon, with narrow stiff erect leaves quite 
coriaceous and small flowers, A. revoluta, with very narrow 
grassy leaves and very small pink flowers, which grows by the 
Taiping Waterfall, and A. subsesxilis, Rolfe, with small flowers 
in a compact head. 

SCITAMINEAE. 

Geostachys densiflora, Ridl. n. sp. 

Rhizome stout, woody with strong woody roots; stem over 
12 inches tall. Leaves narrow linear lanceolate acuminate 
long narrowed to the base 16-18 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, peti¬ 
ole .5-1 in. long, slender, ligule narrow lanceolate blunt .5 
in. Scape 4 in. long, rachis and pedicels sparsely hairy. 
Spikes numerous crowded .75 in. long two-flowered, peduncles 
.4 in. long. Bracts oblong, cuspidate. Calyx spathaceous, 
long cuspidate pink. Corolla lobes linear oblong, pink. Lip 
oblong, obovate .75 in. long, buff.* Anther linear oblong crest 
rounded, large. Capsule (young) subglobose crowned with the 
calyx, ribbed red. 

1‘erak, Gunong Kerbau, 4,000 ft. (II. C. Robinson). 

The dense short panicle of spikes resembles that of G. 
secunda but the narrow leaves, hairy rachis, and conspicuous 
anther crest separate it clearly. 

Geostachys primulina, Ridl. n. sp. 

Ixiaf steins tall, leaves oblong lanceolate, abruptly long 
cuspidate, base narrowed, 12-13 in. long, 2.5 in. wide, petiole 
1.5 in. long, ligule oblong .25 in., sheaths narrow 7 in. long. 
Scapes 3 in. long, rachis stout densely whitish hairy. Spikes 
numerous close set, secund 1.5 in. long. Bracts at base ovate 
ribbed, upper ones larger imbricating. Peduncles very short 
.1 in. densely hairy. Flowers 2 in a spike, outer bracts ob¬ 
long cuspidate. Calyx .5 in. long, spathaceous, cuspidate. 
Corolla .75 in. long, primrose yellow. Anther crestless. 

Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Ridley 12029). A much 
more succulent plant than the other species with broader leaves, 
and hairy rachis and peduncles. 

PALMAE. 

Licuala Wrayi, Becc. MS. 

Palm 5 feet tall. Leaf 7-lobed, central lobe obcuneate 
14 in. long, 4 in. wide at top, teeth short and blunt, .26 in. 
long, side lobes narrower, the lowest .75 in. wide linear, hard- 

R. A. Boo., No. 82, 1980. 
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ly narrowed to base, petiole rather slender triquetrous 3 ft. 
6 in. long thorny half-way, thorns short, hooked. Spadix, 
peduncle 22 in. long, slender with a long 10 in. papery sheath 
v at base and 2 shorter above with lanceolate acute limb. In¬ 
florescence and free part of peduncle 3 in. long, woolly. 
Spikes terminal, rachis thick, woolly, the spikes 5, crowded to¬ 
wards top 3 in. long. Flowers white, sessile, on small tuber- 
. cles, calyx .12 in. long, cylindric, base dilate, slightly dilate 
upwards, globes irregular pubescent. Petals lanceolate acu¬ 
minate nearly as long} glabrous. Staminal ring free from 
corolla, lobes acute. 

Perak, Gunong Bubu (Wray) at 4,500 ft. No. 3918. 

Beecari named this in Herb. Kew but did not publish it. 
It is remarkable for the long papery spathes and long pedun- 
cled velvety tomentose inflorescence, the spikes crowded at the 
' top. It is closely allied to L. modesta. 

Licuala patens, Ridl. n. sp. 

Stem up to 10 feet tall, 3-5 in. through. Leaves 2-3 feet 
across; leaflets obcuneate, linear, numerous, 21 in. long, 1.5 in. 
wide, subequal, teeth 4' broad acuminate .75 in. long, petiole 
6-8 feet long, sparsely thorny at base, back rounded, edges 
sharp .5 in. through. Spadix 3-4 feet long, spathes flattened 
12 in. long (the lowest) .75 in. wide, lacerate. Panicles of 
about 16 spikes, base wide spreading 6-8 in. long, rather 
slender puberulous with distant flowers. Calyx small, eam- 

! )anulate .05 in. quite entire at first, later with short ovate 
obes, all hairy. Corolla very short, glabrous. Fruit “ white,” 
oblong globose, peduncled by the persistent calyx and corolla. 

Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kunstler 7339) (Wray 3928) 
2,500-4,000 ft. 

Beccari refers this to L. paludosa, and it certainly resem- 
\ bles that species, but the large spreading panicles 18 in. across, 
and the hairy flowers distinguish it at once. L. paludosa is 
a plant of lowland watery woods, growing in water. This 
plant is a mountain species. 

CYPERACEAE. 

Garex brevlglumis, Ridl. n. sp. 

Leaves long, very slender acuminate raiding in a long 
narrow point, 2 feet long, .25 in. wide, edges scabrid. Culm 
as long slender, partial panicles narrow, remote 3-4, about 
1 in. long on slender peduncles. Male portion narrow short 
Female glumes ovate truncate'embracing utricle at base, awn- 
ed, awn scaJbrid, keeled to base hardly half as long as the 
utricle, pale greenish. Utricle ellipsoid lanceolate narrow 
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strong and several less conspicuous ribs on each face, scabrid, 
and short hairy on. edges, .2 in. long. Style short, red' trifid 
nut dark brown, narrow lanceolate triquetrous, narrowed ab¬ 
ruptly at both ends. 

Pahang, Telom Forests at 4,000 feet (Ridley 12865). 

GRAMINEAE. 

Isachne Kunthiana, var. denticulata, Ridl. n. var. 

Stiff plant with stout woody stems 2-5 in. tall. leaves 
crowded coriaceous lanceolate acuminate ribbed 1.10 in. long, 
.24 in. wide, edges and back when young ciliate, after the fall 
of the hairs minutely denticulate, sheaths ciliate, culm 4 in. 
long, glabrous, branches of panicle 5 or 6, the lowest 1 in. 
long. Spikelets aUrnt 5) on the lower ones shortly or not 
]>edieelled. Glumes i. and ii., lanceolate ribbed purple. 
Glumes iii. and iv. shorter pubescent. 

Gunong Kerbau at 6,600 feet (Robinson); also Borneo, 
Mt. Kinabalu 8,000 feet (Haviland ); (’eylon, (Thwaites 
2754). 

The ordinary form of Z. Kunthiana here is a weak slender 
plant with thin stems soft leaves and short slender panicle of 
very short branches, the lowest half an inch, the outer glumes 
pubescent. This variety 1 take to be a mountain form of it. 
The Kinabalu plant is intermediate in its thin elongate stems. 

Isachne javanica var. saxicola, Ridl., Fed. Mai. States Mus. 
.Tourn. vi. p. 15)6, must I think be considered a form of Kun- 
thianu. It has the stiff ieaves of the preceding variety but 
almost glabrous and not toothed, the panicle is that of /. 
Kunthiana, typical but glabrous. 

Chrysopogon collinum, Ridl. n. sp. 

3-4 feet tall. .Stem fairly stout nodes glabrous, branched. 
Leaves linear acuminate 9 in., long, .25 in. wide, glabrous 
minutely thorny on nerves and edge at tip. Panicle shortly 
protruding from uppermost leaf 3 in. long; rachis slender, 
minutely hairy. Pedicels hairy in edge. Callus with a short 
tuft of brownish hairs. Spikelets .25 in. long. Glume i., 
lanceolate, narrow shortly hairy on nerves and edge, awn 
slender about as long. Glume ii., similar, awned edges with 
long white hairs. Glume iii., shorter very thin sparse hairy, 
acuminate. Awn on glume iv., slender .75 in. long base dark 
brown above, pale minutely sparsely pubescent. 

■Setul Bukit Wang (Haniff 649). 

Allied to O. Wightianus, Kees, but the spikelets smaller 
and altogether less hairy, the awns are under an inch long and 
nearly glabrous, while those of C. Wightianus are 2 inches 
long, stout and conspicuously hairy. 

*. A flea. He. 89, 3910. 
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Schizostachyum grande, Ridl. n. sp. 

Culms 60 feet tall, 3 inches through, intemodes 2-3 feet 
long, walls thin. Sheaths over 12 inches long covered with 
white hairs in fascicles between the nerves; leaves very stiff 
almost coriaceous, oblong with a somewhat abrupt point; base 
round, narrowed very shortly to the broad petiole, blades 
smooth, midrib very prominent edge very minutely serrulate or 
smooth, nerves 28, petiole .5 in. long, .15 in. wide, sheaths flat¬ 
tened ; ligule rather large, not bristly. Panicle 12 inches long. 
Spikelets crowded in tufts .5—1 in. apart. Bracts short, ovate; 
spikelets very slender .5 in. long, glumes lanceolate mucronate 
strongly ribbed, glabrous. Pulea lanceolate acuminate. Lodi- 
cules two oblong, lanceolate tip white, filiate. Stamen anthers 
shortly apiculate, 

Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8457, 12043) ; (Ma- 
. ehado 11591) ; (Curtis 3475) dinting Bidai (Ridley 1787). 

This very tine bamboo forms the greater part of the bam¬ 
boo forest at the Semangkok Pass. Gamble in Herb. Kew sug¬ 
gested it was his 8. latifolium based on a plant from Kota 
Ulanggi, a much smaller plant with filiate glumes. Another 
plant which he has also written up in Herb. Kew as 8. latifolia 
is certainly *8. longispiculata, Kura, a Javanese Bamboo with 
very slender stems and much smaller softer leaves. It occurs 
at Pahang, Kuala Lipis (Machado 11592 and 11593); Se¬ 
langor, Ginting Bidai (Ridley 7788) ; Bindings (Ridley 10322 
and 8389). 

ScHizostachyum subcordatum, Ridl. n. sp. 

Branches slender. Leaves lanceolate acuminate; base 
broad sulxordate 5-6 in. long, .75 in. wide, midrib slender; 
petiole very short; ligule very short, no bristles. Panicles 
simple, numerous in whorls or terminal on leafy branches' 3-4 
in. long of 7 or 8 clusters of spikelets crowded towards the tip. 
Bracts ovate mucronate with three ribs from the tip, polished; 
spikelets very short .15 in. long. Glumes lauceolatc smooth. 
Palea thin, lanceolate acute. Ixxlicules 0. 

Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8482). Allied to 8. 
Chilianthum hut differing notably in the narrow lanceolate 
nearly cordate auricled leaves, and the very small crowded 
Rpikelets, which on one spike aTe crowded into a dense mass 1 
in. long.. The whole plant appears to be perfectly glabrous. 


Jour. Strait* Brands 







New Records and Species of Malayan 
Membracidae. 


W. D. Funkhouser. 


(Contribution from the Zoological Laboratory of the University 

of Kentucky). 

In a previous paper 1 record was made of an interesting collec¬ 
tion of Membracidae taken by Professor C. F. Baker of Bos Banos, 
P. 1., at Singapore and on the Island of Penang during the Summer 
of 1917. 

More recent collecting by Professor Baker has yielded addi¬ 
tional new records and species from the Peninsula and from 
Borneo which are of particular value in adding to our knowledge of 
the •distribution of the species of this family of insects. A com¬ 
parison of the list of genera and species here recorded with those 
described from the more distant parts of the mainland- and with 
those inhabiting the Philippine islands 11 and Ceylon 4 brings out 
some very suggestive data regarding the extents of faunal areas 
throughout the Fast. Indies which will be of interest to the zoogeo¬ 
graph ist. 

All of the species here listed were collected by Professor Baker 
to whom 1 am indebted for the opportunity of studying the 
material. 

1. Centrochares borneensis Distant. 

1916. Centrochares borneensis Dist. llhvnehotal Notes 
p. 314. 

One male and two females from Sandakan, Borneo. This 
species is very close to C. horrificus Westwood but differs in size, 
slightly in color, and in the shorter and differently shaped pronotal 
horns. This is the first record of this species since its original 
description®. 

1 Malayan Membracidae. Journ. Straits Branch B. A. Soe., No. 79, 
pp. 1-14. 

2 Cf. Distant, W. L. Fauna of British India, Bhynchota IV: pp. 1-78, 
1907 and Appendix pp. 146-182 1916. 

3 Cf. Funkhouser, W. D. Notes on the Philippine Membracidae, 
Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. XIII: No. 1, pp. 37-3S. 

4 Cf. Melichar, L. Homopteren-Fauna von Ceylon, pp. 108-125, 1903. 

ft Distant, W. L. Bhynchotal Notes LIX, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., 

Ser. 8, Vol. xvii, p. 314, April, 1916. 

&. A. Soe., No. 82, 1820. 
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2. Leptocentrus leucaspis Walker. 

Add —Ideality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

One female bearing Baker’s duplicate No. 9509. This speci¬ 
men is somewhat larger and darker than the forms of the species 
taken at Singapore but I can find no specific differences. It may 
be a separate variety but could not be so designated on a single 
specimen. 

3 . Leptocentrus obortus Distant. 

Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

One specimen (Baker’s duplicate No. 9407) agreeing in all 
respects with au unnumbered specimen from Singapore. 

4 . Leptocentrus longispinus Distant. 

Add —l/walities: Sandakan, Borneo: Island of Penang. 
Two specimens, both males, one from Borneo and the other 
from Penang, differing slightly in the amount of divergence of 
the pronotal horns, the one from Borneo showing somewhat the 
wider spread across the tips, but otherwise similar. 

5. Centrotypus securis Buckton. 

1903. Centrotypus securis Buekt. Mon. Memb. p. 238, 
PI. 54, Fig. 4. 

1907. Centrotypus securis Dist. Fauna Brit. Tnd. p. 34, 
No. 2147. 

1916. Centrotypus securis Dist. Fauna Brit. ind. App. 
p. 156. 

One male and two females, all from Sandakan, Borneo. If I 
am determining this species correctly, it is very close to Centrotypus 
flexuosus Fabr. The suprahumeral boms are longer and the teg- 
rnina slightly different in colour. 

6. Centrotypus asmodeus Distant. 

Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Two males and one female. 

7. Centrotypus shelfordi Distant. 

1916, Centrotypus shelfordi Dist. Bhynch. Notes, p. 315. 

One male (Baker’s duplicate No. 9822) taken at Sandakan, 
Borneo. This species should be easily recognized by the very wide^ 
spreading laminate suprahumeral horns. 


Jout. StraUa Branca 
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8. Centrotypus brunneus sp. nov. (Figs. 1 and 2). 

A large robust species, entirely brown; roughly punctate; 
sparingly pubescent; suprahumeral bonis very sharp, extending 
outward and curving upward; posterior process long, slender, 
sharply carinate above and extending to a point about midway be¬ 
tween internal angle and tip of tegmen; tegmina entirely brown, 
wrinkled, sparsely pilose, coarsely punctate at base; legs and under¬ 
surface of body brown. 

Head subijuadrangular, wider than long, entirely and uniform¬ 
ly brown, roughly sculptured, coarsely punctate, sparingly pubes¬ 
cent with grayish hairs; base of head convex above, highest above 
ocelli: eyes very large, very prominent, grayish-brown, extending 
lieyond lateral margins of adjoining pronotum; ocelli very large, 
grayish-brown, farther from each other than from the eyes and 
situated somewhat above a line passing through centres of eyes; 
clypeus heavy, brown, roughly sculptured, punctate, sparsely pubes¬ 
cent with grayish hairs twice as long as wide, extending for more 
than two-thirds its length Iwlow the inferior margins of the 
genae, the tip subtruncate and almost as wide as the base, lateral 
margins slightly expanded just below inferior line of head. 

# 

Pronotum entirely brown, roughly punctate, sparingly pubes¬ 
cent with grayish hairs; metopidium nearly perpendicular, very 
slightly convex above, three irregular smooth callosities on each 
side above lateral margins of head; humeral angles large, pro¬ 
minent, auriculate; suprahumeral horns sharp, curved, projecting 
at first nearly horizontally as seen from the front and then dis¬ 
tinctly curving upward, about as long as the distance between their 
bases, flattened dorso-ventrally, irregularly rugose above, bicarinate 
below, tips slightly bent backwards, distinct depression on each 
side between base of horn and base of humeral angle; median 
earina percurrent, sharply ridged behind suprahumeral horns; 
dorsum sloping, only slightly gibbous before base of posterior pro¬ 
cess ; scutellum distinctly exposed on each side, brown; posterior 
process long, slender, nearly straight, very slightly sinuate above, 
somewhat decurved at tip, dorsal earina high and sharp, a strong 
lateral earina on each side at base extending from behind base of 
suprahumeral born to lateral margin of process about one-third 
the distance from the tip, tip acuminate, extending beyond the tip 
of the abdomen and to a point about half-way between the internal 
angle and the apex of the tegmen. 

Tegmina entirely brown, wrinkled, semi-translucent; veins 
more or less curved in central area; basal half coarsely punctured 
and sparingly pilose with grayish hairs; five apical and three dis- 
coidal areas. Hind wings hyaline, veins blackish, four apical areas. 

». A. Boo.. No. 88. 1020. 
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Undersurface of body brown, sides of mesothorax covered, with 
dense golden pubescence, abdomen darker. Ivegs brown, tips of 
tarsi and claws darker, nearly black on the posterior pair. 

Length 8 mm.; width between tips of supralmmeral horns 6 

mm. 

Type: female. 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Unique type in Professor Baker’s collection. 

9. Micreune macularum Buckton. 

1 903* Micreune macularum Buckt. Mon. Memb. p. 213, 
PI. 47, Figs. 7, 7a. 76. 

One female (Baker's duplicate No. 9507) taken at Sandakan, 
Borneo. This specimen agrees in all respects with Buckton’s des¬ 
cription and figures. Since the type was described from Borneo 
T have no doubt but that Professor Baker has here discovered for 
the species the first new record since its original description. 

10. Micreune formidenda Walker. 

1850. Micreune formidenda Walk. Journ. Linn. Soc. I: 
93, 49. 

1857. Mmcreurte formidenda Walk. Joum. Linn. Soc. I: 

164. 

1858. Micreune formidenda Walk, last Horn. Brit. Mus. 

Suppl. p. 164. 

1903. Micreune formidenda Buckt. Mon. Memb. p. 2*13, 
PI. 47, Figs. 6, 6a. 

1903. Micreune formidenda Buckt. Mon. Memb. p. 268. 
1915. Micreune formidenda Diet. Rhynch. Notes p. 328. 

Two specimens, both females (Baker’s duplicate Nos. 9505 
and 9506), of this very interesting and bizarre Membracid taken 
at Sandakan, Borneo. Distant has already reported this species 
from both Singapore and Borneo 1 and states that another specimen 
of the same species stands in the British Museum collection under 
the MS. name of M. quadrilinea, labelled by Walker but apparently 
not described. 

11. Periaman limbatus Walker. 

1857. Centrolus limbatus Walk. Journ. Linn. Soc. I: 
p. 163, No. 116. 

One female (Baker’s duplicate No. 9824) collected at San¬ 
dakan, Borneo. This is a fine large insect and is easily recognized 
by its almost straight dorsum and the very striking yellow mark¬ 
ings on the pronotum. 

1 Distant, W. L. Rhynchotal Notes L"VT, Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, Ser. 8, Vol. xvi, p. 828, Oct., 1915. 
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12. Anchonoides variegatus Fimkhouser. 

Add —locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Three males and one female. Tlie uni(|ue type of the species 
came from Singapore and it is most gratifying to find additional 
specimens as well as a new locality recorded. 

13. Anchonoides serpentinus sp. nov. (Fig>. and 4). 

Entirely black with meagre white pubescence; posterior process 
very strongly sinuate, apex suddenly acute; suprahunieral horns 
* horizontal, very thin and sharp; scutollum entirely exposed; tegmina 
hyaline with brown veins on apical three-fourths, basal fourth black, 
coriaceous and punctate, second costal cell from the base black, 
coriaceous, punctate 4 and pubescent; undersurface of body black; 
legs black with yellowish bauds on second and third tibiae and 
torsi. 

Head suhquadrangular, about as long as wide, black, roughly 
sculptured, finely punctate, densely pubescent with whitish hairs; 
base sinuately convex; eyes large, prominent, brown; ocelli large, 
dark brown, farther from each other than from the eyes and situat¬ 
ed slightly above an imaginary line drawn through centres of 
eyes; chpcus twice as long as wide, projecting for two-thirds its 
length below the inferior margins of the genae, black, finely punc¬ 
tate, densely pubescent with sordid-white hairs, tip truncate, lateral 
margins sinuate; inferior margins of genae having a slight angle 
on each side about one-third the distance from the clypeus. 

Pronotum black, finely punctate, longitudinally striate with 
grayish-white pubescence; metopidiiun doping, punctate, with live 
longitudinal stripes of whitish pubescence, one extending down 
median line, one on each side just above suprahunieral horn and 
another on each side lietwecn bases of supraluimeral horns and 
humeral angles, smooth callosity above each eye; humeral angles 
prominent and blunt; suprahunieral horns very thin and sharp, 
arising from a point about midway between the crest of the dorsum 
and the humeral angles and extending directly outward; median 
carina weakly percurrent; posterior process very strongly sinuate, 
one high loop just above the scutellum, another just above internal 
angle of tegmen, both loops high and bearing lateral carinae, the 
posterior loop much swollen, tip suddenly acuminate, slender, sharp, 
extending far beyond the abdomen and almost reaching apex of 
tegmen; scutellum entirely exposed black, punctate, sparingly 
pubescent* the base upraised and swollen, the tip strongly bidentate. 

Tegmina hyaline for apical three-fourths: base black, cori¬ 
aceous and punctured; internal, angle and apical margin brown; 
veins distinctly nodulate in central area and strongly brown in 
apical area; second cell from the base on the costal margin very 
strongly and sharply black, coriaceous, punctate and pubescent. 

R. A. Boo., No. 82, 1920. 
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Undersurface of thorax uniformly black, irregularly pubescent 
with white hairs. Abdomen ringed with white and hlack; the 
two apical segments black, the next four segments white, the next 
segment black, the next segment white and the basal segments black, 
the white segments irregularly but strongly punctate with black 
dots; the colors of the abdomen easily described through the hyaline 
portions *of the wingB. 

Legs black with the exception of the basal joints of the tarsi 
which are white or yellowish and a broad luteous band near the 
apices of the tibiae of the last two pairs of legs. Tibiae minutely 
spined and nodulate. Claws strong and black. 

length 6 mm.; width between tips of suprahumeral horns 4 
mm.; length of each suprahumeral horn 1 mm. 

Type: female (Baker's duplicate No. 9825). 

Locality; Sandakan, Borneo . 

Type in author’s collection. 

This is a very striking and distinct species and should be at 
once recognized by the strongly Insinuate posterior process, the 
slender suprahumeral horns and the black cell of the tegmen. 

14. Tricentrus promts Distant. 

1916. Tricentrus pronus Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. App. 
p. 166, No. '3368. 

Two specimens, both females, from the Island of Penang. 
This species is close to T. gibbosulus Walk., but differs in the 
shape and direction of the suprahumeral horns. 

15. Tricentrus allabens Distant. 

1916. Tricentrus allabens Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. App. 
p. 166, No. 3367. 

Two females, one from the Island of Penang and one (Baker’s 
duplicate No. 9826) from Sandakan, Borneo. In the Borneo 
specimen the horns are sharper and slightly more recurved than in 
the specimen from Penang; it agrees more closely with Distant’s 
original description and figure. The Penang specimen may be a 
variety but I should not like to Separate it on the basis of a single 
specimen. Both specimens have the characteristic white transverse 
fascia following the black basal area of the tegmen. 

16 . Tricentrus truncaticornis Funkhouser. 

. Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

One male specimen. This is without doubt the male of T. 
truncaticornis and is the first record for the sex. The species was 
described from a female from Singapore with which type specimen 
the Borneo insect has been compared. 


4our. Strait* Branch 
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17. Tricentrus albomaculatus Distant. 

Three females, one from the Island of Penang (Baker’s dupli¬ 
cate No. 9388) and two (one bearing Baker’s duplicate No. 9406) 
from Singapore. This species has been previously reported from 
both these localities' as well as from other parts of South India 2 
and is apparently common throughout the Peninsula. 

18. Tricentrus brunneus Funkhouser. 

Add —Localities: Sandakan, Borneo; Island of Penang. 

Two specimens, both females. It is interesting to note that 
this species was described from a female from Singapore 3 and that 
the male has never been recorded. The suprahumeral horns in the 
Borneo specimen are slightly longer than in the type specimen but 
I can find no specific differences. 

19. Tricentrus assamensis Distant. 

One male (Baker's duplicate No. 9403) from Singapore. The 
species which I am determining as assamensis is apparently subject 
to considerable variation and has a wide range. It has previously 
been reported from Singapore 4 ; Distant records it from Assam 5 and 
I have a series from Teppakulam collected by the Bev. L. V. Newton 
in 1915. The variation shown in the specimens from different dis¬ 
tricts is chiefly in size and 1 can And no characters which would 
warrant the splitting of the species in the material at my disposal. 

20. Tricentrus repandus Distant. 

1916. Tricentrus repandus Dist. Fauna Brit. lnd. App. 
p. 163, No. 3362. 

Two females, one from Sandakan, Borneo, and one from the 
Island of Penang. This species lms not been previously reported 
from either of the above localities. 

21. Tricentrus congestus Walker. 

1858. Centrotus congestus Walk. ins. Saund. p. 79. 

1868. Centrotus congestus Walk. Joum. Linn. Soc. X: 
p. 187. 

1886. Centrotus (?) congestus Atkins .T. A. S. B. 55, p. 
197. 

1906. Centrotus congestus Oshan. Pal. Hem. 43, 158. 

1907. Tricentrus congestus Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. p. 54, 

No. 2179. 

1 Funkhouser. Malayan Membracidae, p. 6, 1918. 

2 Distant. Fauna British India App., p. 166, 1916. 

3 Funkhouser. Malayan Membracidae, p. 7, 1918. 

4 Journal Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 79, p. 6, 1918. 

5 Fauna British India, p. 57, no. 2186, 1907. 

R. A. Bee., $To. 82, 1820. 
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1916. Tricentrus congestus Dist. Rhynch. Notes p. 329. 
191 (i. Tricentrus congest us Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. App. 
p. 167. 

Two females, one from Singapore and, one (Baker’s duplicate 
No. 9386) from the Island of Penang. Since this species was 
originally described from Hindustan 1 and has since been recorded 
from Darjeeling (Mann), Calcutta and Tenasserim (Doherty) 2 , 
it apparently has a wide range. The specimens from the Singapore 
region .seem to answer fully the original description by Walker and 
the more recent description by Distant and if they are not congestus 
they are so near it that it would be unwise to consider them as new 
and they must accordingly be placed temporarily at least under this 
species. ■ , 

22. Tricentrus resectus Distant. 

Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Five specimens, one (Baker's duplicate No. 9404) from Sing¬ 
apore and four (two of which bear respectively Baker’s duplicate 
Nos. 9394 and 9827) from Borneo. All of the specimens are 
females but the male has been previously recorded from Singapore. 3 

23. Tricentrus gibbosulus Walker. 

Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

A series of twenty specimens collected as follows: two males 
from Singapore (one bearing Baker’s duplicate No. 9405); four 
males and two females from the Island of Penang, two of the males 
bearing Baker’s duplicate Nos. 9382 and 9388 respectively and two 
of the females 9385 and 9387 respectively; live males and seven 
females from Borneo, the males including Baker’s duplicate Nos. 
*9517 and 9518 and the females Nos. 9318, 9516 and 9828. 

The species has already been reported from Singapore and the 
Island of Penang at which localities they were collected by Pro¬ 
fessor Baker during the Summer of 1917. 

The males of this species are somewhat smaller and darker 
than the females and both sexes show some variations in the length 
and position of the suprahumeral horns. 

24 . Tricentrus flavipes Melichar. 

1914. Tricentrus flavipes Melichar, Notes Leid. Mus. p. 

112 . 

One female from the Island of Penang. 

25. Tricentrus nigris sp. nov. (Figs. 5 and 6). 

Entirely black except the apices of the tegmina which are 
ferruginous; coarsely and closely punctate, very sparingly pubes- 

1 Walker, Francis. Insecta Saundersiana, p. 79, 1858. 

2 D'stant. W. L. Fauna British India IV: p. 54, 1007. 

8 Journ. Straits Branch R. A. Soe., No. 79, p. 6, No. 13, 1918. 
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cent; suprahumeral horns sharp, compressed dorso-ventrally, ex¬ 
tending outward and upward, tips slightly curved backwards, about 
as long as the distance between their bases; posterior process 
carinate, sharp, extending beyond the abdomen but not reaching 
apices of tegmina; seutellum plainly exposed on each side; tegmina 
ferruginous-hyaline, l)lack and punctate at base; hind trochanters 
strongly armed with teeth; legs and undersurface of body black. 

Head broader than long, subtriangular, black, the fine punc¬ 
tures almost entirely hidden by close, short, silvery pubescence; base 
of head sinuately convex; eyes larger, prominent, brown; ocelli not 
prominent, translucent blackish-brown, about equidistant from 
each other and from the eyes and situated somewhat above a line 
drawn through centres of eves; inferior margins of genae straight; 
clypeus a little longer than wide, black, punctate, pubescent, ex¬ 
tending for half its length below inferior margins of genae, tip 
rounded and pilose. 

Pronotiun black, coarsely punctate, sparingly pubescent; meto- 
pidium perpendicular, slightly convex above, weakly pubescent 
above the eves and bearing an irregular callosity above the inner 
angle of each eye; median earina percurrent, weak over metopidium 
and sharply ridged over posterior process; dorsum weakly sinuate, 
lowest directly over seutollum and at tip of posterior process; 
humeral angles prominent, auriculate; supra,humeral horns strong, 
sharp, flattened dorso-ventrally, broad as seen from above, narrow 
as seen from in front, the posterior edge bicarinate, each horn about 
as long as the distance between the bases of the horns and extending 
outward and upward with the tip slightly recurved; scutellum 
broadly exposed oil each side, black, punctate, sparsely pubescent, 
tip bidentate; posterior process long, heavy, sharp, punctate, not 
pubescent, strongly ridged on dorsal median line, weakly carinate 
just above lateral margins, tip acute, slightly d©curved, extending 
beyond the abdomen and to a point about midway between the 
interior angle and the apex of the tegmen. 

Tegmina ferruginous-hyaline, wrinkled, appearing darker in 
the central portion where the black abdomen shows through; base 
black coriaceous, punctate, sparingly pubescent; veins heavy, black 
in central area and ferruginous in apical area. 

Undersurface of botlv black; sides of mesothorax and meta¬ 
thorax densely pubescent with yellowish hairs; abdomen entirely 
black. 

Legs black or black-brown; tibiae minutely spined; tarsi brown 
or ferruginous; hind trochanters strongly armed with teeth. 

length 7 mm.; width between tips of suprahumeral horns 5 

mm. 

Type: male. 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

R. A. Soc., No. 82, 1920. 
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Type (Baker’s duplicate No. 9514) and allotype (Baker’s 
duplicate No. 9400) in author’s collection. The female is about 
the same size as the male and shows no difference in color or mark¬ 
ings. 


26. Tricentrus brevicornis sp. nov. (Figs. 7 and 8). 

• Small, black; suprahumeral horns very small; posterior pro¬ 
cess heavy, short, extending just to interior angle of tegmen; 
tegmina dark brown with white spot at apical angle and with the 
base black, coriaceous and punctate; trochanters, femora and 
proximal ends of tibiae black; distal ends of tibiae ferruginous; 
tarsi and claws flavous. 

Head wider than long, entirely black, finely punctate, sparsely 
pubescent; base sinuate; eyes large, prominent, brown; ocelli very 
conspicuous, shining, translucent, luteous, somewhat farther from 
each other than from the eyes and situated slightly above a line 
drawn through centres of eyes; inferior margins of genae sinuate; 
clypeus longer than wide, much reflexed, extending for about half 
its length below inferior margins of genae, black, punctate, tip 
slightly pilose. 

Pronotum entirely black, coarsely punctate, very sparingly 
pubescent with weak short hairs; metopidium convex, broader than 
high, coarsely punctate; median carina strongly pereurrent over 
both metopidium and posterior process; humeral angles large, pro¬ 
minent, extending laterad farther than the suprahumeral horns; 
suprahumeral horns very small and short, wider than high, flatten¬ 
ed dorso-ventrally, hardly more conspicuous than a large carina 
would be and resembling more a fold than a horn, extending out¬ 
ward and upward but not reaching as far laterad as the humeral 
angles below them, about as far, in fact, as the lateral margins of 
the eyes and not extending much higher than the crest of the dor- 
c»um; scutellum plainly exposed on each side, black, punctate, 
sparingly pubescent; posterior process short, heavy, entirely black, 
coarsely punctate, not pubescent, strongly ridged above, tip slightly 
upraised and extending just to the internal angle of the tegmen. 

Tegmina dark brown, wrinkled; base black, coriaceous and 
punctate; small area around internal angle white and subhyaline; 
veins prominent and black; five apical and two discoidal areas. 

Undersurface of body entirely black; ventral segments of thorax 
finely punctate; sides of mesothorax and metathorax sparingly 
pubescent. 

Legs black with the distal extremities of the tibiae ferruginous 
and the tarsi and claws luteous or flavous. Hind trochanters armed 
on the internal surface with strong teeth. 

Length 4 mm.; width between extremities of suprahumeral 
horns 1.7 mm.; between tips of humeral angles 2.2 mm. 

Jo*r. Strata Branch 
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Type: male. 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Unique type in Professor Baker’s collection. 

This species is most interesting in that it seems to show a 
transition form approaching the genus Centrotoscelus. The genus 
Centrotoscelux is separated from Triceulrus chiefly by the fact that 
in the former genus the suprahumeral horns are absent. The 
species of Tricmtrus here described as brevicornw has the smallest 
and least conspicuous suprahumerals of any species of that genus 
hitherto reported. 

27. Sipylus dilatatus Walker. 

Add —Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Two males and one female from Borneo, the males bearing 
respectively Baker’s duplicate \'os. !)401 and 9531. 

• This species is apparently widely distributed throughout the 
East Indies. Specimens in mv collection from the Philippines have 
l>een compared by Mr. W. L. Distant with Walker’s type in the 
British Museum and pronounced identical. The Borneo material 
agrees in every respect with the Philippine forms, as do also speci¬ 
mens previously collected bv Professor Baker at Singapore. The 
species is easily recognized by the triangular pronotum, the absence 
of spines on the trochanters and the very nodulate veins of the 
tegmina. 

28. Centrotoscelus borneensis sp. nov. (Figs. 9 and 10). 

Pronotum rich ferruginous-brown, finely punctate, closely 
pubescent with silvery hairs; tegmina ferruginous-hyaline, base 
dark brown and punctate, tip brown: no suprahumeral horns; pos¬ 
terior process extending just beyond internal angles of tegmina; 
undersurface of body dark brown; legs ferruginous; hind tro¬ 
chanters armed on internal surface with strong teeth. 

Head about as long as wide, dark brown, the fine punctuation 
almost entirely hidden by the dense silvery pubescence; base of 
head convex, very weakly sinuate; eyes large, prominent, light 
brown ; ocelli large, prominent, glassy, about twice as far from each 
other as from the eyes and situated well above a line drawn through 
centres of eyes; inferior margins of genae weakly sinuate, reflexed, 
sloping downward from eyes to margins of elypeus; clypeus longer 
than wide, much deflexed, brown, punctate, pubescent, tip-rounded 
and flanged. 

Pronotum uniform Ferruginous-brown, finely punctate, pubes¬ 
cent with silvery hairs; metopidium broader than high, rich brown 
punctate, pubescent, slight callosity over inner angle of each eye, not 
caHnate in centre; humeral angles large, prominent, blunt, dorsum 
convex over humeral angles, depressed over scutellum, straight on 
posterior process; median carina not percurrent, plainly indicated on 

R. A. Boo., No. 82, 1030. 
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posterior process but obsolete over anterior half of pronotum; scu- 
tellum exposed on each side, brown, punctate, sparingly pubescent; 
posterior process straight, heavy, blunt, carinate above, tip extend¬ 
ing barely beyond internal angle of tegmen. 

Tegmina ferruginous, subtranslucent, wrinkled, iridescent; 
base dark brown, coriaceous, punctate, pubescent; apical margin 
and about one-fourth of apical cells marked with brown, region of 
internal angle lighter in color than the rest of the tegmen; veins 
heavy, dark brown; five apical and two diseoidal cells, the venation 
agreeing with that of the genus Tricmtrus. 

Undersurface of body very dark brown; sides of thorax finely 
punctate and closely pubescent; trochanters and femora dark 
brown, tibiae and tarsi ferruginous; hind trochanters strongly 
armed with teeth on internal surface. 

Length 4.8 mm.; width between extremities of humeral angles 
2.6 him. 

Type: female (Baker’s duplicate .No. 9520). 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Type in author’s collection: paratvpe in Professor Baker’s 
collection. 

29. Centrotoscelus brevispinis sp. nov. (Pigs. 11 and 12). 

Near the preceding but larger and differing in the shape ami 
length of the posterior process and in the maculations of the teg¬ 
mina. 

Large ami robust; head black; pronotum brown, punctate, 
pubescent; no supralunneral liorns: posterior process short, sharp, 
triearinate. tip acute and extending just to the internal angles of 
the tegmina; tegmina smoky hyaline, base black, veins of central 
area black and upraised; undersurface of body dark brown; tibiae 
and tarsi ferruginous. 

Head black, coarsely punctate, sparingly pubescent, wider than 
long, roughly sculptured; base sinuate; eyes large, prominent, dark 
brown; ocelli prominent, somewhat elevated, yellowish, somewhat 
farther from each other than from the eyes and situated slightly 
above a line drawn through centres of eyes: inferior margins of 
genao weakly sinuate, slightly protruding; clypeus black, punctate, 
pilose with yellowish hairs, longer than wide, extending for more 
than half its length below inferior margins of genao, tip truncate 
and densely pilose. 

Pronotum dark ferruginous-brown except just above the head 
where the color is much darker, finely punctate, rather densely 
pubescent; metopidium sloping, a little wider than high, black 
on lower third and brown above, an irregular callosity above in¬ 
ternal angle of each eve, no central' carina; humeral angles large, 
prominent, triangular, blunt; dorsum convex above humeral an¬ 
gles, sloping before posterior process; soutellum largely exposed on 
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l)oth sides, very densely pubescent with yellowish or golden hairs; 
posterior process short, nearly straight, strongly tricarinate with a 
median ridge above and a lateral ridge on each side just above 
lateral margin, extreme tip very sharp, black, extending just to 
internal angle of tegmen. 

Tegmina smoky-hvaline tinged with ferruginous; somewhat 
wrinkled, especially on the rather broad apical margin; base black, 
coriaceous, coarsely punctate, sparing!v pubescent; costal margin 
of apex very narrowly and faintly marked with light brown; veins 
in central area of tegmina very heavy, upraised and black; a rather 
narrow transverse area just following coriaceous base lighter than 
other parts of tegmen; five apical and two diseoidal (‘ells. 

Undersurface of body very dark brown, rather closely pubes¬ 
cent with silverv hairs; coxae, trochanters and femora dark brown; 
tibiae and tarsi ferruginous; tibiae minutely spined and pilose; 
hind trochanters strongly armed with teeth on the inner surface. 

Length 5,7 mm. ; width between extremities of humeral angles 
2.K mm. 

Type: female. 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Type (Baker's duplicate No. 1)512) in author’s collection; 
allotype and para type in Professor Baker's collection. 

One tegmen of the type specimen shows three diseoidal cells 
instead of two, a variation not unusual in the tegmina of the sub¬ 
family (Vntrotinae and an evidence of the fact that the number 
of diseoidal cells is not a reliable character for specific diagnosis. 

30. Centrotoscelus pseudocornis sp. now (Figs. 13 and 14). 

Small, black, with slight protuberances which resemble horns 
above the humeral angles; posterior process just reaching internal 
angles of tegmina; tegmina smoky-hyaline except base which is 
Mack and punctate; tibiae and tarsi ferruginous. 

Head wider than long, black, roughlv sculptured, densely 
pubescent with silvery hairs; base strongly sinuate; eyes large, 
prominent, brown; ocelli small, brown, glassy somewhat farther 
from each other than from the eyes and situated slightlv alx>\e 
a line drawn through centres of eyes; inferior margins of genae 
sloping, weakh sinuate, flanged; antennae very fine hut visible; 
elvpeus about twice as long as wide, black, densely pubescent, pro¬ 
jecting for half its length below inferior margins of genae, tip 
rounded and pilose. 

Pronotum black, finely punctate, closely pubescent with silvery 
hairs; metopidium convex, broader than high, a black callosity over 
the internal angle of each eye, barely carinate on inferior half; 
humeral angles large, prominent, triangular, blunt; a strong ridge 
suggesting an undeveloped horn above each humeral angle: median 
carina strong on posterior half of pronotum, weak over humeral 
angles and almost obsolete on metopidium; scutellum plainly ex¬ 
it. A. Roc., No. $2. 1920 
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posed on each side; posterior process short, heavy, tectiform, 
median dorsal ridge high, tip blunt and just reaching internal 
angles of tegmina. 

Tegmina smoky-hyaline, tinged with ferruginous; smooth in 
central region but wrinkled in apical region; base black, coriaceous, 
finely punctate, sparingly pubescent; veins of central costal area 
heavy and brown; five apical and two diseoidal cells. 

Undersurface of body black, punctate and pubescent; sides of 
abdominal segments grayish with sharp black punctures; coxae", 
trochanters and basal half of femora black; distal half of femora 
lighter: tibiae and tarsi ferruginous; hind trochanters armed on 
inner surface with strong teeth. 

Length 4.3 mm.: width between tips of humeral angles 2.3 mm. 

Tvpe: male (Baker’s duplicate No. 9384). 

Locality: Island of Penang. 

Type in author’s collection. 

This species is most interesting in that it shows a tendency 
to a transition towards the genus Tricmirns. It very closely ap¬ 
proaches Tricenirna brericornis described above (No. 26) and 
might be placed in the same genus as the latter species if the 
suprahumeral ridges were somewhat more prominent. In general, 
facies, however, Cenfrofoxcelus pseudocornit* has more affinities to¬ 
wards Cevtrotoxcelns than towards Triccntrvs and must be placed 
for the present in the former genus. It may be that additional 
forms from these two genera will show that the presence or absence 
of suprahumeral horns will not constitute a sufficient generic charac¬ 
ter as has hitherto been supposed. 

One male from the Island of Penang. 

32. Gargara projecta Funkhouscr. 

One male and two females from the Island of Penang. As in 
the type material from Singapore, the male is somewhat smaller 
and darker than the female but is easily identified by the project¬ 
ing head and elvpeus. One female bears Baker’s duplicate No. 
9393 and the male the duplicate No. 9396. The species has already 
been reported from the Island of Penang. 1 

33. Gargara attenuate Funkhouser. 

1914. Gargara aiienuata Funkh. do urn. N. Y. Ent. Soe. 

XXI1: 3, }». 236, 4, Fig. 4. 

Two females from the Island of Penang and one male and one 
female from Sandakan, Borneo. One female from the Island of 
Penang bears Baker’s duplicate No. 9392. The male from Borneo 
is numbered 9832 and the female 9831. This species was described 
from Banguey; the specimens here recorded agree in all respects 
with the type material with which they have been compared. 

1. Journ Strait* Branch R. A. So©., No. 79, p. 11,1918. 

* Jour. Straits Branch 
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34. Qargara nitidipennis Funkhouser. 

Add —-Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

One male. It has been remarked that this species seems to 
show remarkable variation in size without other characters which 
would warrant the dividing of the species. The Borneo specimen 
agrees very closely with the original type material from Los Banos 
with which it has been compared. 

35. Qargara tuberculata Funkhouscr. 

1014.- Gargara iubern/lala Funkh. Jotim. Ent. & Zoo. 
VI: 2, p. 70, No. 12. Fig. 6. 

1914. Gargara iuberculaia Funkh. Journ. X. Y. Ent. 

Soe. XXII: 3, p. 235. 

1915. Gargara I liberallata Funkh. "Review Phil. Memb. 

p. 398. 

1918. Gargara Iuberculaia Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. 
p. 32. 

One male from the Island of Penang. Easily recognized by 
the tubcreulato tegmina. 

36. Qargara luconica Fainnairc. 

1SI6. Membracis luconica Fairm. Rev. "Memb. 255, 45. 

1851. Enclienopa luconica Walk. List Horn. Brit. Mus. 
481, 18. 

1810. Garr/ara luconica Stal. Hem. Phil. 728, 1. 

1915. Garr/ara luconica Funkh. Phil. Memb. p. 395. 
1918. Gargara luconica. Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. p. 38. 

A pair from the Island of Penang and a pair from Sandakan, 
Borneo. The male from the Island of Penang bears Baker’s dupli¬ 
cate No. 9391 and the female 9390. The Borneo specimens are 
unnumbered. 

37. Qargara pygmaea Walker. 

1851. CPntrotvs /hi;/ war us Walk. List Horn. Brit. Mus. 
630, 75. 

1910. Gargara pygmaea Banks Phil. Journ. Sci. V: 48, 
35. 

1915. Gargara pygmaea Funkh. Phil. Memb. p. 396. 
1918. Gargara pygmaea Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. pp. 
32, 38. 

One male from the Island of Penang. 


R. A. Hoc., No. 82, 1020. 
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38. Qargara rubrogranulata Bierman. 

Add —Localities: Island of Penang; Sandakan, Borneo. 

One female from Singapore, two females from the Island of 
Penang and one female from Borneo. The species has already been 
reported from Singapore blit the other localities are new. 

39. Qargara rugonervosa Funkhouser. 

1918. Gar gar a rugonervosa Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. 
p. 34. 

One female from Sandakan, Borneo. 

40. Qargara piceola Melichar. 

Add— I localities: Island of Penang; Sandakan, Borneo. 

Four females from Borneo: one male and two females from 
the Island of Penang. The Borneo specimens bear Baker’s dupli¬ 
cate Nos. 9397, 9529, 988+ and 9885. One of the females from 
Borneo is numbered 9389. 

41. Qargara nigrofasciata Stal. 

1870. Qargara nigrofasciata Stal Hera. Phil. 729, 5. 
1914. Qargara nigrofasciata . Funkh. Journ. Ent. & Zoo. 
VI: 2, p. 70, no. 10. 

1914. Qargara nigrofasciata Funkh. Journ. N. Y. Ent. 

Soc. XXIT: 3, p. 235. 

1915. Qargara. nigrofasciata Funkh. Phil. Memb. p. 398. 

1917. Qargara nigrofasciata Funkh. Memb. Cav. Lake 

Bas. PI. 30, Fig. 12. 

1918. Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. p. 32. 1 

One male and three females from Sandakan, Borneo. The 

male bears Baker’s duplicate No. 9525 and one of the females the 
No. 9523. The Borneo material shows no variation from a long 
series of specimens collected in various parts of the Philippine 
Islands by Professor Baker and by Mr. 11. 0. McGregor of Manila. 

42 . Qargara pulchripennis Stal. 

1870. Qargara pulchripennis Stal Hem. Phil. 729, 4. 

1914. Qargara pulchripennis Funkh. Journ. Ent. & Zoo. 

VI: 2, p. 70, No. 11. 

1915. Qargara jmlchripennis Funkh. Phil. Memb. p. 398. 

1917. Qargara pulchripennis Funkh. Memb. Cay. Lake 

Bas. PI. 32, Fig. 6. 

1918. Qargara pulchripennis Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. 

p. 32. 


Jour. Strutts Branch 
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Three males and three females from Sandakan, Borneo. Two 
of the males bear respectively Baker’s duplicate Nos. 9402 and 9530 
and one of the females No. 9527. 

As in the case of the preceding species, these specimens agree 
in all respects with Philippine material. 

43. Gargara maculipennis Funkhouser. 

1918. (targara maculipennis Funkh. Notes Phil. Mcmb. 
p. 32. 

Three females from Sandakan, Borneo, one bearing Baker’s 
duplicate No. 9520. These specimens are considerably smaller than 
the types from the Philippines and differ slightly in markings. 
They may represent a new variety but 1 should hesitate to set them 
off as such without having a longer series available for study. 

44. Gargara varicolor Stal. 

1870. Qargara varicolor Stal Hem. Phil. 728, 3. 

1911. (iargara varicolor Funkh. Jonrn. Ent. & Zoo. VI: 
2, p. 69. 

1915. (Iargara varicolor Funkh. Phil. Memb. p. 397, PI. 

2.' Fig. 18. 

1918. (iargara varicolor Funkh. Notes Phil. Memb. pp. 
32, 38. 

One female from Sandakan. Borneo. 

45. Gargara affinis Distant. 

1907. (iargara affinis Dist. Fauna Brit. lnd. p. 61, no. 
2192. 

191 1. (Iargara affinis Funkh. dourn. X Y. Ent. Soc. 
XXII : 3, p. 236. 

A pair from Sandakan. Borneo, tin- male bearing Baker’s 
duplicate No. 9833. \ have what is apparently the same species 

from Banguev. 

46. Gargara citrea Distant. 

1907. (Iargara citrea Distant Fauna Brit. Tud. p. 63, no. 
2197. 

1916. (Iargara citrea Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. App. p. 170. 

Two females from Sandakan, Borneo, bearing respectively 
Baker’s duplicate Nos. 9395 and 9522. 

47. Gargara mixta Buckton. 

1903. Maerops mivtus Buekt. Mon. Memb. p. 257, PI. 
69, Figs. 8, 8a. 

R. A. Soc., No. 88, 1920. 
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1903. Maeropx mil tux Buokt. idem. p. 266. 

1903. Gargara variegata Meliehar Horn. Ceylon, p. 123. 

1907. Gargara mixta Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. p. 65. 

1907. Gargara mixta Lefroy Ind. Ins. Life, p. 732. 

1916. Gargara mixta Dist. Fauna Brit. Ind. App. p. 171. 

Two males and one female from Sandakan, Borneo. One of 
the males bears Baker’s duplicate No. 9829 and the female is 
numbered 9830. 

If the above synonymy is correct as 1 believe it to be since 
Distant has compared Buekton’s type of M. mix tux with a cotype 
of Melichar’s G. variegata, this insect has a very wide range and 
it is not surprising that it should lie' here recorded from Borneo. 

From the material which I have seen belonging to this species 
I judge that it shows considerable variation or that perhaps there 
are several varieties. I have never recognized Distant’s variety 
nandidrugana which he states may be a distinct species. 

48. Gargara pilinervosa sp. nov. 

Small, dark brown, finely punctate, densely pubescent; pos¬ 
terior process not reaching internal angles of tegmina; tegmina 
hyaline, base black, transverse brown fascia across central area, 
veins very strongly pilose and somewhat nodulate; undersurface of 
body brown; femora brown, tibiae and tarsi luteous. 

Head wider than long, the black color and fine punctuation 
almost entirely hidden by the very dense silvery pubescence; base 
strongly sinuate; eyes large, prominent, grayish-brown; ocelli small, 
pearly, at least twice as far from each other as from the eyes and 
situated well above a line drawn through centres of eyes; inferior 
margins of genae sloping, sinuate; antennae long, prominent; 
clypeus longer than wide, black, punctate, very densely pubescent, 
extending for about half its length below inferior margins of genae, 
tip rounded, flanged and sparingly pilose. 

Pronotum dark brown, punctate, very densely pubescent with 
silvery hairs especially over anterior half; metopidium wider than 
high, sloping, slightly convex along median line; humeral angles 
large, prominent, triangular, auriculate, blunt; median caxina 
faintly pereurrent, strong on posterior process but almost obsolete 
on metopidium; dorsum weakly convex, slightly depressed above 
scutellum; scutellum plainly exposed on both sides, punctate, 
pubescent; posterior process short, heavy, blunt, strongly ridged 
above, somewhat lighter in color than the rest of the pronotum, 
extending only a short distance beyond scutellum and not nearly 
reaching the internal angles of the tegmina. 

Tegmina hyaline except at base which is black, coriaceous, 
punctate and pubescent; across the central area is a transverse 
t $r<?wn fascia extending from the internal angle and becoming grad- 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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ually wider until it roaches the costal margin; veins very strongly 
pilose throughout and slightly nodulate near l>ase; five apical and 
two diseoidal cells. 

Undersurface of body dark brown or black. Coxae, trochan¬ 
ters and proximal ends of femora black; distal ends of femora 
ferruginous; tibiae and tarsi yellow. 

Length 3.6 mm.: width between tips of humeral angles 1.7 mm. 

Type: female. 

liocality: Kandukau, Borneo. 

Unique type in Professor Baker’s collection. 

49. Gargara nigra sp. nov. 

Kntirely black except eves and tarsi which are yellow-brown; 
{•osterior process straight, tip slightly deeurved and extending ju6t 
bevond internal angles of tegmina; tegmina entirely black, opaque; 
undersurface of body black. 

Head wider than long, black, finely punctate, rather strongly 
pubescent with very short silvery hairs; base sinuate: eyes very 
large, prominent, shining, vellow-brown with brown spots; ocelli 
small, whitish-yellow, glistening, twice as far from each other as 
from the eyes and situated well above a line drawn through centres 
of eyes; inferior margins of genae sloping, sinuate; antennae very 
fine, not prominent; clypeus about as long as wide, black, punctate, 
pubescent, extending for about one-third its length below inferior 
margins of genae, tip rounded, slightly flanged. 

Pronotum entirely black, finely punctate, sparingly pubescent 
with very short silvery hairs; metopidium wider than high, sloping, 
no central carina, an irregular callosity above internal angle of 
each eve; humeral angles large, prominent, triangular, blunt; 
median dorsal carina not percurrent, distinct on posterior process, 
only slightly visible above humeral angles and entirely obsolete 
on metopidium; dorsum nearly straight, only slightly convex above 
metopidium; scutellum plainly visible on each side, black, punc¬ 
tate ; posterior process slender, straight, entirely black, finely punc¬ 
tate, sparsely pubescent, tip slightly deflexed and extending a little 
beyond internal angles of tegmina but not nearly reaching tip of 
abdomen. 

Tegmina entirely black, opaque; base slightly punctate, coria¬ 
ceous ; veins black, prominent, inclined to be finely nodulate; five 
apical and two diseoidal cells. 

Undersurface of body entirely black, punctate, sparingly pubes¬ 
cent. Legs entirely black except the extreme tips of the tibiae 
and the tarsi which are yellow-brown. 

Length 3.9 mm.; width between tips of humeral angles 2 mm. 

R. A. Soo., No. 82, 1090. 
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• Type: female- 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Type (Balter's duplicate No. 9524) in author’s collection. 

In the type specimen the outer discoid al cell on one tegmen is 
subdivided but the other tegmen is normal. 

50. Farayasa maculipennis ap. nor. (Fig. 15). 

Shining black; tegmina with three; long and one very short 
white fasciae, and four lrfrge apical cells; posterior process strongly 
sinuate and not nearly reaching to internal angles of tegmina; 
ocelli very much farther from each other than from the eyes; under¬ 
surface of body black; legs dark brown. 

Head very convex, about as long as broad, black, shining, punc¬ 
tate, very sparingly pubescent at lateral basal angles; eyes large, 
prominent, yellowish-white with brown markings near inner mar¬ 
gins; ocelli small but very prominent, yellowish, glassy, glistening, 
very much farther from each other than from the eyes and situated 
near the lateral margins of the head somewhat above a line drawn 
through centres of eyes; inferior margins of genae short and nearly 
straight; clypcus much deflexed, convex, black, shining, finely 
punctate, extending for two-thirds its length below the inferior 
margins of the genae, tip rounded, somewhat swollen, sparingly 
pubescent. 

Pronotum entirely black, finely punctate, shining, very faintly 
pubescent; metopidiuin sloping, broader than high, slightly de¬ 
pressed above eyes, black, shining, finely punctate; humeral angles 
very broad, prominent, auriculate, blunt; dorsum strongly sinuate, 
a depression just behind humeral angles and another in centre of 
posterior process, between these depressions much swollen; median 
dorsal carina very faintly percurrent; posterior process short, heavy, 
blunt, a swollen elevation at base and at tip, faintly carinate along 
median dorsal line, tip rounded and not nearly reaching internal 
angles of tegmina; scutellum not exposed when tegmina are closed. 

Tegmina black, opaque, shining; base coriaceous and punctate; 
veins noticeably pilose; four shining white linear fasciae extend¬ 
ing across the tegmen at various angles as follows: one very short 
white line extending from centre of margin of posterior process 
across the clavus caudo-ventrad to the fold of the corium; another 
white line extending entirely across the tegmen diagonally from 
the tip of the posterior process cephalo-ventrad to the costal margin 
near the edge of the basal punctuation; another wider white line 
beginning on the costal margin about two-thirds of the distance 
frpip the base and extending cephalo-dorsad about half-way across 
the tegmen; another broad white fascia extending across the tip of 
the tegmen just inside the apical veins. The tegmen has four large 
apical cells and two discoidal. 
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Undersurface of body entirely black; sides of metathorax thick, 
ly white tomentose; legs uniformly dark brown. 

Length 3.4 mm.; width between tips of humeral angles 1.7 mm. 
Type: female. 

Locality: Sandakan, Borneo. 

Unique type in Professor Baker’s collection. 

In erecting the genus Parayasa, Distant gives as one of the 
generic characters the position of the ocelli as about equidistant 
from each other and from the eyes. This is certainly not the case 
in the species here described, although I believe it unquestionably 
belongs to the genus as designated. I think, also, that the fact 
that the seutellum is not exposed in the insects of this genus should 
be stated as an aid to identification. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fig. 1. Lateral outline of Cenirotypus brunneus sp. nov. 

2. Frontal outline of Centrotypus brunneus sp. nov. 

3. Lateral view of Anchonoides serpentinus sp. nov. 

4. Front view of head and pronotum of Anchonoides serpen- 

tinus sp. nov. 

5. Lateral outline of Tricentrus nigris sp. nov. 

6. Frontal outline of Tricentrus nigris sp. nov. 

7. Lateral outline of Tricentrus brevicomis sp. nov. 

8. Frontal outline of Tricentrus brevicomis sp. nov. 

9. Lateral outline of Centrotoscelus bomeensis sp. nov. 

10. Frontal outline of Centrotoscelus bomeensis sp. nov. 

i 11. Lateral view of Centrotoscelus brevispinis sp. nov. 

12. Frontal view of head and pronotum of Centrotoscelus 

brevispinis sp. nov. 

13. Lateral outline of Centrotoscelus pseudocornis sp. nov. 

14. Frontal outline of Centrotoscelus pseudocornis sp. nov. 

15. Lateral view of Parayasa maculipennis sp. nov. 
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Corrigenda Journal 81. 

p. 3, last line but one for — and — read 66 and 59. 
p. 4, last line but one for gets read get. 

p. 49, third line of footnote for Zcilanjbus, Thw. read zeylanicus, 

Trim. 


fourth 

do. 

supply — after the word King. 

sixth 

do. 

for and Dyer, read Dyer, and 

last 

do. 

should run on to the 8th line. 


pp. 53 and 54, figures 28-30 and 19-21 are transposed. 

p. 53, in the description of figures 16-21, for 19-21 read 16-18, 
and for 16-18 read 19-21. 

p. 66, in the description of figures 34-37 for nai. \ size read $ not. 
size. 

p. 57, in the description of figures 40-44 for vertica read vertical; 

for plal read pla-; for embrio read embryo, and in the last 
line but one for placenta read placentar. 

p. 58, figure 46 is upside down. 

p. 60, in the description of figures 66-68, the numbers 67 and 68 
are transposed. 

p. 61, in the description of figures 69-71 for cotyldon read 
cotyledon. 

p. 71, in the description of figure 155 for sentilata read scutulata. 

p. 75, line 8 from the bottom for 204 read 206. 

„ 7 „ for 205 read 207 and for 206 read 208. 

p. 76, in the descriptions of figures 209-212 for Fgure read Figure, 
and for beon read been. Also add, Figure 218, a seedling. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

Annual General Meeting 


The Animal General Meeting was held at the Society's rooms 
at 5 p.m. on Friday, 11th February, 1921. 

Present : Dr. R. 0. Winstedt, ( Vice-President for Singa¬ 
pore) in the chair, and some 20 members. 

1. The minutes of the Annual General Meeting of February 
26th 1920 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts were taken 
as read and duly adopted, on the motion of Dr. Winstedt seconded 
by Mr. Robinson. 

3. *Dr. Winstedt proposed and Mr. Burkill seconded that 
Rule 5 should be amended by the addition of the words:— 

“ Societies and institutions are also eligible for or- 
' dinary membership." 

This was carried unanimously. 

4. Arising out of a letter from Mr. Conlay a discussion took 
place regarding the election of Vice-Presidents. The meeting 
favoured the following amendment to Rule 8:— 

“ Substitute for lines 3 and 4 the following:— 

" Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two 
each from (i) the Straits Settlements, {ii) the Federated 
Malay States, and (iii) the Unfederated or other Protected 
States* although this allocation shall in no way be binding 
on the electors.” 

As no notice had been given of this proposed amendment it 
was agreed that this meeting had no power to vote on it. It was 
therefore decided to bring it forward at another General Meeting. 

5. A letter was read from Dr. Hanitsch thanking the Society 

for the honour they had conferred, upon him in electing him an 
Honorary Member. ‘ . 

It was agreed to add his photo to the Society’s gallery of 
portraits of past distinguished* Officers of the Society. 
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6. On the motion of the Hon. Mr. Hayes Marriott, seconded 
'by Hr. Winstedt, the following Honorary Members were elected 

. H. H. the Sultan of Perak, k.c.m.g. 

Dr. Ph. Van Bonkel, Professor of Malay, Leiden. 

Dr. Benward Brandstetter, Luzern. 

Prof. Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje, Leiden. 

7. The election of Officers and Members of the Council for 
the current year resulted as follows:— 

President - The Hon. Sir .1. W. Murrison. 

Vice-President for Singapore Dr. B. 0. Winstedt. 

Vice-President for Penang - The Hon. Mr. G. A. Hall. 

Vice-President for the F.M.S. Mr. C. Boden Kloss. 

Eon. Secretary - Major J. 0. Moulton, o.b.e. 

Eon. Treasurer - Mr. C. Bazell. 

Hon. Librarian - Mr. J. Johnston. 

I The Hon. Dr. Lim Boon Keug, o.b.e. 

I Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Members of Conned - 

j Mr. J. E. Nathan. 

'.The Rev. A. J. Amery. 

8. Mr. Collenette suggested the holding of monthly meetings 
at which papers might be read. After some discussion it was 
decided to recommend the suggestion for the consideration of the 
incoming Council. 

9. On the motion of Dr. Winstedt, seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Nutt, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. See Tiong Wall for kindly 
auditing the Society’s accounts was passed. 

10. On the motion of the Rev. A. J. Amery, seconded by 
Mr. Burkill, a vote of thanks to the retiring Council was passed. 

11. A vote, of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Major 
Moulton and seconded by Mr. Bazell, terminated the proceedings. 

* Annual Dinner. 

By kind permission of the Committee of the Singapore Club, 
a dinner was held by the Society at that Club on Friday, February 
11th 1921 at 8 pan. 

Dr. Winstedt, Vice-President for Singapore, presided over a 
company of 30 . The following Members attended the dinner:— 
Messrs. Adelberg, Amery, Bazell, Finlayson, Gallagher, Hall, 
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Hamilton, Hughes, Johnston, Lowther Kemp, Boden Kloss, Lew- 
ton-Brain, Mlaealister, Miller, Moulton, Nathan, Nutt,' Bobinscm, 
Santry, Scharff and Collenette. 

Hie following attended as guests of various Members:—Messrs, 
Day, Figart, Ham, Penman, Cjuance, Smith, Wolskel and Dr. Holt. 

After the usual loyal toast, Dr. Winstedt proposed the health 
of the F.M.S. Members of the Society. He mentioned that this 
was probably the first dinner ever held by the Society and he 
hoped it would become an annual function. 

He commented on the successful career of the Society and 
drew attention to the wide circulation of the Society’s Journal and 
in particular to the fact that it is evidently appreciated by various 
learned institutions in Europe and elsewhere. He instanced the 
Professor of Malay at Leiden, who had written to him quite re¬ 
cently in appreciation of our Journal. Dr. Winstedt remarked on 
the general rise in cost of printing and said that the only way to 
combat that was to obtain more members for the Society. He re¬ 
gretted the absence of Sir William Murison their President, now 
on a holiday, and said he was confident that if the dinner became 
an annual and assured success, H. E. the Governor, their Patron, 
who took a keen interest in Malay matters, would consent to attend. 

Mr. 0. Boden Kloss replied in suitable terms on behalf of the 
F.M.S. Members and proposed the health of the Straits Members, 
coupled with the name of the Hon. Mr. Nutt. 

Mr. Nutt, in replying to this toast, expressed a hope that the 
day would come when the " Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society” would be known as the "Malayan Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. Our membership list and our field of work covered 
a wider area than the Straits Settlements. He alluded to his own 
failure to form a “ Malayan Association ” but congratulated the 
Society on being in fact, if not actually in title, a Malayan Scienti¬ 
fic Society. He proposed the health of the guests, to which Dr. 
Holt replied, congratulating, the Society on its past achievements 
and future prospects. He only regretted that duty took him to 
India, which would thus prevent him from taking closer interest in 
the Society in future. 

Mr. Bazell proposed the health of the Hon. Secretary, who, 
he said, was mainly responsible for getting up the dinner. The 
Hon. Secretary acknowledged the compliment and tactfully moved 
an adjournment to the billiard and card rooms, where a pleasant 
evening was brought to a close shortly before midnig ht. 

Members agreed that the particularly apt speeches of the 
three principal speakers contributed in no small measure to the 
success of the evening. 
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The membership of the Society at the close of the year stood 
at 329, ■comprising 10 Honorary Members, 4 
Membership 'Corresponding Members and 315 Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers. 


During the year under review 55 new members (4 Correspond¬ 
ing Members and 5] Ordinary Members) were elected by the 
Council. This total compares very favourably with an average, 
over the last five years, of 22 new members per annum. The report 
for 1909 recorded a total of 46 now members for that year as the 
largest number elected in any one year in the history of the Society 
up to that date. In 1910 this number was easily surpassed, no 
less than 73 new members being added in that year. Since then 
the annual infusion of new blood has been less pronounced. The 
total of 55 for 1920, however, indicates a healthy revival in the 
activity of the Society. 


The name's of the new members elected during the year are: 

Corresponding Members. 

I>r. N. Annandale, I)r. E. D. Merrill. 

Dr. F. F. Laidlaw. Mr. J .P. Moquette. 

Ordinary Members. 


Mr. Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 
Mr. P. M. Adams. 

Dr. T. Barbour. 

Mr. Rai Sahib S. N. Bardhan. 
Mr. C. L. Collenette. 

Mr. W. S. Ootterill. 

Mr. A. H. Dickinson. 

I)r. H. B. Dodds. 

Dr. W. J. Geale. 

Mr. W. A. Gordon-Hall. 

Mr. G. F. Hill. 

Mr. C. B. Holman-Hunt. 

Mr. James Johnston. 

Dr. A. S’. G. Kerr. 

Mr, E. M. King, , 


Mr. F. II. Kortright. 

Oapt. H. R. S. Law. 

Mr. W. H. Lee-Warner. 

Mr. J. Lendrick. 

Raja Maihmud bin Raja Ali. 
Mr. G. T. M. MacBryan. 

Dr. J. McCabe. 

Miss Agnes Mclver. 

Mr. Vivian Mackie. 

Mr. W. Marsh. 

Mr. J. W. R. Millar. 

Mr. H. F. Monk. 

Mr. A. G. Morkiil. 

Mr.'G, A. de Ch. de Moubray. 
Sir William Murison. 
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Mr. A. W. Neubronner. Mrs. J. W. Scharff. 

Mr. C. A. Neubronner. Dr. George Waugh Scott 

Mr. F. de la Mare Norris, B.ee. Mr. Soh Yiew Jin. 

Hon’ble Mr. W. Nutt, O.B.B. Mr. P. G. Stevens. , 

Mr. Megat Osman. Mr. H. W. Thomson. 

Mr. E. A. O’Sullivan. Mr. H. Weisberg. 

Mt. C. J. Perkins. Mr. A. J. Weller; 

Mr. A. D. Peskett. H. E. Mr. E. J. Wilkinson, o.H.d. 

Mr. E. Y. Peters. Mr. G. C. Woolley. 

Mr. M. Sathasivam. Capt. J. C. Yewdall. 

Dir. J. W. Scharff. 

Dr. R. Hanitsch was elected an Honorary Member in recogni¬ 
tion of his many services to the Society. 

The Council regret* to report the death of 5 members during 
the year: Sir Evelyn Ellis, the eminent Singapore lawyer, who 
joined the Society in 1909; W. H. Mackray, F. M. S. Civil Service, 
a member since 1908, who in joint authorship with C. W. C. Parr, 
contributed a valuable paper to the Society’s Journal, entitled the 
“History of Rembau” (Journ. No. 56, pp. 1-157); H. Lupton, 
S. S., Civil Service, Dr. J. M. Handy and R. W. Munro, who had 
all been members for the last ten years. 

In addition to the above the Society lost 29 members by re¬ 
signation during the year. Of these, 19 names were removed under 
Buie 6. This somewhat large number is due tb the fact that this 
Rule has not been enforced during the last few years, so that.our 
membership roll remained fictitiously large. Some members, who 
had not paid their subscriptions for as many as seven years were re¬ 
tained on the list, while others have left this country and cannot 
now be traced. It is believed that the present total of 329 mem¬ 
bers now represents accurately the active membership of the Society. 

H. E. Sir Laurence Guillemard, k.c.b. graciously consented 
to become Patron of the Society in succession to Sir 
Patron Arthur Young who left the country in 1919. 

During the year Mr. C. Boden Kloss was co-opted to fill the 
post of Vice-President F.M.S. in place of The Hon’ble 
Council Mr. W. G. Maxwell who proceeded on leave. Messrs. 

Makepeace and H. 0. Robinson resigned from the 
Council on proceeding to Europe on leave. Mr. A. S. Haynes was 
co-opted to fill the place of one of them. 

Two Journals, Nos. 81 and 82, were issued during the year 
(March and September). Together they amounted to 
Journal 226 pages, against 168 in 1919 and 192 in 1918. These 
figures do not compare favourably with those for the, 
first 40 years of the Society when the average number of pages 
published each year amounted to 306. 

The variety of subjects dealt Kith was well maintained. There 
were fourteen papers on. Malayan folk-lore, literature and local 
history, four on philology, three botanical papers and two on 
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zoological subjects. A short article by Dr. Gimlette on a curious 
Kelantan charm and 'another by Mr. Hamilton entitled “The 
Boria ” extended the range of interesting material published. 

The fact, however, remains that the burden of authorship 
folk on too few. The papers published during the year came 
from twelve authors. In 1918, ten, and in 1919 seven, members 
contributed papers. Our membership list shows that about 83 per 
cent reside in Malaya and are therefore to a large extent in touch 
with or in reach of all sorts of subjects which are well worth study 
and writing up. But only about 3 or 4 per cent of our members 
contribute papers during the year. 

The Council is aware that some members criticize recent num¬ 
bers of the Journal on account of the somewhat large proportion 
of technical papers which fill its pages. The publication of such 
papers naturally forms an important part of the Society’s woric 
and is in itself a valuable contribution to Science. Earlier Journals, 
however, contained a large number of nan-technical papers on 
travel, local customs, natural history, etc., which could not fail to 
interest all members. They make remarkably good reading now. 
On the other hand some of onr more technical papers are admitted¬ 
ly indigestible and not likely to be read by, say, one per cent of 
our membership, if that. The remedy lies with Members. Our 
field of work is wide. It embraces the Malay Peninsula and neigh¬ 
bouring Malayan countries. Many interesting tales of travel there¬ 
in, of their history, their peoples, geographical, zoological, botanical, 
geological peculiarities, remain to he told. 

The success of the Society depends on three factors: large 
membership roll, plenty of funds, and, thirdly, active assistance 
of members in providing material for the Journal. In the first 
two the position of the Society is satisfactory, in the third the 
Council feels that there is room for improvement. Papers already 
received for 1921 indicate that the supply has by no means Tim 
dry. But tit is hoped that more sources of supply may yet he 
tapped. 

The Treasurer’s statement of accounts for the year 1920 shows 
balances carried forward to the total of $8,309.27 
Finance* against $7,142.89 at the end of the year 1919. Of 
this amount. $2,500 has been invested in Victory Loan, 
$2,200 remains invested in S. S. War Loan, while the Fixed De¬ 
posit at the .Mercantile Bonk has been, reduced from $2,500 to 
$ 2 , 000 . 

The total of $1,670 for subscriptions received during the year 
shows a satisfactory increase over an average total of $1,127 for 
the previous five years. This was in pert due to the payment of 
$435 arrears of subscriptions for 1915-1919. Five members com¬ 
pounded for life membership. Receipts from sale of Journals and 
Maps, amounting to $765, showed a slight increase over the average 
of $716 for the previous five years. 
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. The two Journals (226 pages) published during the year cost 
$1,153. A long paper by Dr. E. D. Merrill on the Flora of Borneo, 
which has been in the press for the last two years, should be finished 
early in 1921. It will amount to some 600 pages; the cost will 
absorb a large proportion of our balance. Owing to the still further 
rise in cost of paper and printing, the price of further Journals i" 
1921 will be about 120 per cent more than the cost of the last pre-war 
journal. So long, however, as the membership list remains above 
300 subscribing members, the Council hopes that itwill .be possible 
to maintain an output of 300 pages of Journal per annum, at any 
rate fot a short time, without having to follow the lead of so many 
other scientific societies and recommend an increase in subscriptions. 

The Society’s Exchange List was revised during the year, 
several scientific Institutions and Societies being added 
Library to the list, while others were removed. 

The Council felt that the Society’s Library was not fulfilling 
as useful a function as it might, owing to the fact that so many 
members reside away from Singapore. The Council therefore 
considered that it would be in consonance with the original aims of 
the Society and would meet the wishes of present members if steps 
were taken to make portions of the Library more easily available to 
those who would appreciate this action. With this end in view 
the Council has offered certain botanical journals (e.g. Missouri 
Garden Bulletin, University of California Records, etc.) on inde¬ 
finite loan to the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore; 
certain geological journals (e.g. Canadian Geological Survey, Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India, etc.) to the F. M. S. Geological Depart¬ 
ment; certain Museum journals (e.g. those published by the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, New York Museum, Indian Museum, Colombo 
Museum, etc.) to the Director, Raffles Museum, Singapore. These 
offers have been gratefully accepted. 

It is hoped to publish an up-to-date catalogue of the Society’s 
Library at an early date. All publications on indefinite loan will 
be included, so that members of the Society may borrow them, if 
they wish, on application made through the Society’s Librarian. 


6th January, 1931, , J. C. Moulton, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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List of Members for 192L 

(As on 1st January, 1921.) 

* ‘Life Members. f Contributors to the Society’s Journal. 


Honorary Members. 

Year of Election. 

1890.1918. (Blagden, 0. 0., School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury 
Circus, London. (Hon. Secretary 1890). 

1894.1906. Collyee, W. II., x.s.o. Hacford Hall, Reepham, 

Norfolk, England. (Council 1904: Vice-President 
1897-1900, 1902, 1904-1905). 

1908.1917. Galloway, Dr. D. J., British Dispensary, Singa¬ 
pore. (Vice-President 1906-1907: President 190 8* 
1913). 

1893.1920. IHanitsch, Dr. R., 99 Woodstock Road. Oxford, 
England. (Council 1897. 1907-1909: Hon. Trea¬ 
surer 1898-1906, 1910-1911, 1914-1919: Hon. 
Secretary 1912-1913). 

A Founder (Hose, R.t. Rev. Bishop G. F., Wyke Vicarage, Nor- 

1878. mandy near Guildford, England. (Vice-President 

1890-1892: President 1878-1880, 1894-1907). 

1902. Lawes. Rev. W. G., Port Moresby, New Guinea.. 

1878. Perham. Vex Archdeacon J., Chard, Somerset, 
England. 

1890.1912. f Ridley, H. N, c.m.g., m.a., f.r.s., 7 Oumherland 
Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey, England. (Council 
1894-1895: Hon. Secretary 1890-1893,1897-1911). 

1916. Sarawak, H. H. The Rajah of, Kuching, Sarawak. 

1885. Satow, Sir Ernest M., Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, England. 


1920. 

1920. 

1920. 

1920. 

1903. 

1918. 


Corresponding Members. 

IAnnandale, N., o.se., f.a.s.b., Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

fLAiDLAw, F. F., m.a., f.z.8., Hyefield, Uffculme, 
Devonshire, England. 

fMERRiLL, E. D., ph.D., Director, Bureau of Science, 
Manila. 

iMoqxjktte, J. P., Kebonsireh 36, Weltevreden, Java. 


Ordinary Members. 


Abbott, Dr. W. L., 400, South 15th Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, TJ. S. A. 

Abdul-Majid bin Haji Zainuddin, Education 


Office, Taiping, Perak. 

Abidin, Zainal, bin Ahmad, Malay College, 
KangBar. 


1920. 
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1916. Abraham, H. C., Survey Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 

1907. * Ad AMs, Sib Arthur, k.b.e., Sports Club, London. 

(Vice-President, 1910; 1917-1919). 

1910. Adams, H. A., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1917. Adams, J. W., m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p., b.a., m.b., b.o., 

Medical and Health Officer, Penang. 

1920. Adams, P. M., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1917. Adams, Capt. R. H., Prai, Province Wellesley. 

1909. Adams, T. S., Batu Gajah, Perak. 

1919. *Adelberg, P., .Tenderata Estate, Teluk Anson. 

1913. Allen, Rev. George Dexter, m.a., Kuala Lumpur. 

1914. ' Allen, H. C. W., o/o Boustead & Co., Singapore. 

1917. Allen, P. T., Chinese Protectorate, Singapore. 

1914. Amert, Rev. A. J., b.d., Victoria Bridge School, 

Singapore. 

1911. Armstrong, W. R;, l.l.d., d.c.l., Messrs. Logan and 

Ross, Penang. 

1908. Arthur, J. S. W., m.a.. Assistant Adviser, Kedah. 

1908. *Ayre. C. P. (’., High School, Malacca. (Hon. Trea¬ 

surer, 1910). 

1915. Baddeley, F. M., b.a., Postmaster-General, Singapore. 

1919. *Bailey, A. E., Mountmillan, Knowles Hill, Newton 

Abbott. 

1915. Bain, Norman K., b.a.. District Officer, Tampin. 

1912. Baker, Capt. A. C., M.c., b.a., Penang. 

1916. Banks, H. H., Sanitary Board, Seremban. 

1899. ’"Banks, J. E., c/o the American Bridge Co., Cam¬ 

bridge, Pa., IT. S. A. 

1920. Barbour, Dr. T., Museum of Comparative Zoology, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., IT. S. A. 
1920. Babdham, Rai Sahib, s.n.. Medical School, Singa¬ 
pore. 

1910. Bartley, W., m.b.e., b.a., Income-Tax Office, Singa¬ 

pore. 

1914. Bazell, C., Vade & Co., Singapore. (Hon. Libra¬ 

rian, 1916-20). 

1909. Bean, A. W., c/o Messrs. Robinson & Co., Singapore. 

1913. Bell, V. G., Kuala Lumpur. 

1910. *Berkeley, H., Civil Service, Grik, Upper Perak. 
1912. Bicknell, J. W.. U. S. Rubber Plantations, Inc., 

1790 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 

1885. Bicknell, W. A., 98, Victoria Road, Exmouth, De¬ 
von, England. 

1884. tB land, R. N., c.m.g., c/o Messrs. H. S. King & Co., 

9 Pall Mall, London, S. W. I., England. (Council, 
1898-1900: Vice-President, 1907-1909). 

1910. Boult, F. F., Limbang, Sarawak. 

1019. *Bourne, F. J., D. P. P. Office, Singapore. 

1918. Boyd, W. B., Raub, Pahang. 

1915. Boyd-Walker, J. W., Atbara Estate, Kuantan, Pahang. 
3918. Bhaddrll, R. St. J., .Braddell Bros., Singapore. 
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1918. Bbadney, G. P.,' b.a., Auditor-General, K. Lumpur. 

1917. Brockman, Sir Edward L., k.c.m.g., 88 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C.4. 

1909. f Brooks, C. J., Lebong Tandai, Post Ketaun, Ben- 

koelen, Sumatra. 

1909. Brown, Mr. Justice A. V., b.a., e/o Crown Agents, 

London. 

1915. Brown, C. C., F. M. S. Civil Service, Kuala Kangsar. 

1910. Brown, D. A. M., Messrs. Brown, Phillips and 

Stewart, Penang. 

1913. *Bryan, J. M., c/o Messrs. The Borneo Co., Ltd., 
Fenohureh Street, London, E.C. 

1887. Bryant, A. T,. (Council, 1907, 1910: Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, 1912,1914-1916). Messrs. Bryant and Ryde, 
37 Marsh Lajie, London, E. C. England. 

1912. tBuRKiLR, I. H., m.a.. Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

(Council, 1913: Hon. Secretary, 1914-1917). 

1913. f Caldecott, Andrew, Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur. 

1916. f Campbell, Professor J. Argyll, m.d., d.sc., c/o 

Messrs. W. and F. Haldane, 4 North Charlotte St., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. (Council 1917, 1919). 

1918. Oarpmael, JFL, Municipality, Singapore. 

1910. Chancellor, Hon. Capt. A. R., Inspector-General 

of Police, Singapore. 

1906. Chapman, W. T., c/o Crown Agents, London. 

1913. *Choo Kia Peng, Kuala Lumpur. 

1911. Clayton, T. W., Taiping, Perak. 

1914. ’"Clement, W. R. T., Mukah, Sarawak. 

1917. Clifford, G. F. W., Ayer Tengah Estate, Ayer 

Kuning South, Negri Sembilan. 

1913. Chttlan, Raja, ibni Ex-Sultan Abdullah, Kuala 
Kangsar, Perak. 

J.920. *Collenette, C. L., c/o Barker & Co., Singapore. 
1997. *Conlay, W. L., Kuala Lumpur. 

1899. Cook, Rev. J. A. B., Gilstcad, Singapore. 

1910. Cook, W. Wallace, c/o The Straits Trading Co., 

Singapore. 

1920. Cotterill, Walter S., Miri, Sarawak. 

1917. Crichton, R., Civil Service, Kuala Kangsar. 

1918. Crick, Lieut. W. L., Asst. Mil. Forwarding Officer, 

Basra, Persian Gulf. 

1917. Cross, Rev. W., m.a., Cavanagh Road, Singapore. 
1910. Croucheb, F. B., m.b., c.m., c/o Crown Agents, 
London. 

1917. fCuBiTT, G. E. S., Conservator of Forests, S. S. and 

F. M. S., Kuala Lumpur. 

1910. Darby, M. D.. c/o Crown Agent®, London. 

1910. Darbishire, -C. W., c/o 'Messrs. Paterson, Simons 
& Co., London. ' 

1918. *Dayid, P. A. F., b.a.. Police Court, Singapore. 
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1907. Dent, F., m.sc., ph.D., f.i.c., Government Analyst, 

Singapore. 

1903. *Dkshon, H. F., f.r.g.s., Southfield, Combe Down, 
Bath, England. 

1920. Dickinson, A. H., S. S. Police, Singapore. 

1897. Dtckhon, E. A., District Officer, Klang, Selangor. 
1920. Dodds, H. B., m.d., Singapore. 

1905. Douglas, R. S., f.b.g.s., Miri, Sarawak. 

1910. Dunmak, W., Grove Estate, Grove Road, Singapore. 

1915. *f Dussbk, O. T., Malay College, Malacca. 

1885. Egehton, Sib Walter, k.c.m.g.. Fir Toll, Mayfield, 
England. 

1910. Ellerton, H. B., F. M. S. Civil Service, c/o Crown 
Agents, London. 

1918. Elliot, F. M., Gosfield Vicarage, Halstead, Essex, 
5 England. 

1913. Ermkn, C., Kuching, Sarawak. 

1918. fEvAKs, 1. H. X., The Museum, Taiping, Perak. 
1910. Evans, W., Dovercourt, 7 Upper Beulah Road, Up¬ 
per Norwood, Ijondon, S. E. 19. 

1919. Faith, C. H„ Secretary, Missionary Research Library, 

25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

1910. Falshaw, P. S'., M.B.C.V.S., Government Veterinary 

Department, Singapore. 

1909. Fabbek, R. ,T., c/o Crown Agents, London. 

1911. *Fekguson-Davie, Rt. Rev. Dr. C. J., Bishop of 

Singapore. (Council, 1912-1913). 

1909. Ferrieb, J. C., c/o The Borneo Co., Soerabaya, Java. 

1917. Fjnlayson, G. A., m.a., m.b., General Hospital, 

Singapore. 

1919. *Fjnnie, W., The United Engineers, Ltd., Singapore. 

1910. Firmstone, H. W., c/o Crown Agents, London. 

(Council, 1918-9: Vice-President, 1920). 

1897. * Flower, Major S. S., Zoological Gardens, Ghizeh. 

Egypt. 

1918. Foxworthy, Dr. F. W., Kuala Lumpur. 

1908. Freeman, D., c/o Messrs. Freeman and Madge, 

Kuala Lumpur. 

1910. *Frost, Meadows, b.a„ Batu Gajah, Perak. 

1912. Gallagher, W. J., m.a.. United States Rubber 

Plantations, Inc., Medan, Sumatra. 

1919. Gallien, Capt. R. G., Miri, Sarawak. 

1917. Garnieh, Rev. Keppel, Penang. 

1920. Geale, Dr. W. J., Ulu Kelantan. 

1903. Gibson, W. S., Legal Adviser, Kuala Lumpur. 
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of the 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be ‘ The Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

2. The objects of the Society shall be:— 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

.(c) the formation of a library of-books and maps. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordinary, Corresponding ■ 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first of January in each year. Mem¬ 
bers shall be allowed to compound for life membership by a pay¬ 
ment of $50. 

Societies and Institutions are also eligible for ordinary mem¬ 
bership. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Cbuncil a list of those 
Members whose subscriptions for the current year'remain unpaid. 
Such Members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their membership. 

No Member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other.publi¬ 
cations of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society, may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
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meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Coun¬ 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution 
in British Malaya, or to Science generally iii British Malaya. They 
shall pay no subscription: they shall enjoy the privileges of Members 
except a vote at meetings, eligibility for office and free receipt of 
the Society’s publications. 


HI. Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

Three Vice-Presidents, resident in Singapore, Penang and 
the Federated Malay States respectively. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Librarian. 

An Honorary Secretary. Four Councillors. 

These Officers shall be deeded for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
Officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be:— 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

- (b) to elect Ordinary and Corresjxmding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books and maps for the Library. 

(f) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira¬ 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 

11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 
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V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 


14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February in 
each year. -Eleven Members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a Report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Report and account shall be circulated to Members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16. The Cbuncil may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a 
written requisition signed by five Ordinary Members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven Members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number in each year shall 
be published the Report of the Council, the account of the financial 
position of the Society, a List of Members, the Rules, and a List 
of the publications received by the Society during the preceding 
year. 

19. Every Member shall be entitled to one copy of the 
Journal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented 
by the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall subfaxit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting* 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 22 Albemarle Street, Loudon, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) at 
which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland., to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of this Society. This Society accordingly invitee Mem¬ 
bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the meet¬ 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Under rule 84, the CounciLof the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ¬ 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names and addressee, and men¬ 
tioning the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the recommendation of the Council, 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Members of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 



Exchange List and Donations, 1920, 


The following is a list of the Scientific Institutions and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Publications 
received from them during the year 1920. 

A list of Donations to the Society’s Library is also appended. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

Toronto. Royal Canadian Institute, Transactions, No. 27, 1919. 

United States of America. 

Baltimore. John Hopkins University. 

Berkeley. University of California. 

(i) Bulletin, 3rd Ser., No. 5, Vol. IS. 

(ii) Publications in Zoology, Nos. 8-4, Vol. 21,1919- 

20 . 

Cambridge. Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard, Bulletin 
Vol. 64, Nos. 1-2, 1920. 

Chicago. Field Museum of Natural History. 

New York. American Museum of Natural History. 

New York. Zoological Society of New York, Bulletin, Vol. 23, 
Pts. 4-6, 1920. 

Oberlin. Wilson Ornithological Club, Bulletin, 1919-1920. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences, Proceedings, Vol. 
70, Pt. S, 1918; Vol. 71, Pts. 1-2, 1919. 

Pittsburg. Carnegie Museum. 

Washington. Smithsonian Institution. 

(i) Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum 

for 1919. 

(ii) Proceedings of the U. 8 . National Museum, 

Vol. o4,1919. 

Hawaiian Islands, Honolulu. Bernice Pauahii Bishop Museum. 

(i) Memoirs, Vol. 6, Pts. 1-2, Vol. 7, Pt. 1. 

(ii) Monographic Study of the Hawaiian Species of 

the Tribe Lobelioideae, Family Campanulaceae, 
by J. F. Rock. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Colombo. Colombo Museum, Spolia Zeylamca, Vol. 2, Pts. Jfl- 
42, 1920. 
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India. 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal, 
Vol. 25, No. 2,1918-19. 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(i) Journal and Proceedings, Vol. 16,Pts. 1-4, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol. 7, Pt. 8 , 1920. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, 

(i) Records, Vol. 51, Pt. 1, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs, Vol. 46, Pa. 1, and Vol. 47, Pt. 1. 

1920. 

Calcutta. Indian Museum, Records, Vol. 17, Vol. 19, Pt. 1, Vol. 

20 . 

Goa. Government of Portuguese Indies, 0 Oriente Portugues, 
Vols. 16 and 17, 1919-1920. 

Hydebabad. H. E. H. The Nizam’s Government, Archaeological 
Series No. 8. Inscriptions at Pdlampet and Uparpalli. 

Jammu. Archaeological Department Jammu and Cashmere States, 
Annual Progress Report, 1919. 

Lahore. Panjab Historical Society. 

Pusa. Agricultural Research Institute, Memoirs of Department of 
Agriculture in India 

(i) Entomological Series, Vol. 5, Pis. 5-6. Vol. 7, 

1-2, 1920. 

(ii) Bacteriological Series, Vol. 1, Pt. 9, 1920. 
Simla. Archaeological Survey of Tndia. 

(i) Memoirs, Nos. 2 and 4,1920. 

(ii) Reports for Northern Frontier. Western and 

Southern Circles, 1919-1920. 

(iii) New Imperial Series, Vol. 2, 1920. 

Burmah. 

Mandalay. Archaeological Survey of Burmah, 

(i) Epigraphia Birmanira, Vol. 1, Pts. 1 and 2, 
1919-20. 

(ii) Reports, 1920. 

Rangoon. Burmah Research Society. 

Malaysia. 

Borneo (Sarawak). Sarawak Museum. 

Java (Batavia). Bataviaaseh Genootschap van Kunsten in 
Wetenschappen, 

(i) Notulen van de Algemeene en Directievergade- 

ringen Deel 57, Pts. 1-4,1919. 

(ii) Tidschrift voor Indische Tool, Land-en Volken- 

kunde, Deel 59, Pt. 4, 1920. 
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(iii) Register of Verhandelmgen an Tijdschrift, 

1909-1919. 

(iv) Oukeidkundig Verslag, Erste Kwartaal, 1920. 

(v) Oids voor den Bezoeker van de Ethnographische 

Verzameling:—Zaal A Sumatra, Java, en de 
Omliggende Eitanden. Zaal B, BaU en 
Lombok. 

(vi) General Literature, PenoendjoeJc Djalan . 

1919. Popular W eienschappelijke Serie — No. 

1 “ lets orer oud-Batavia” ; No. 2 Beschrij- 
ving van den . Temple Tiao-Kak-Sie _ 

Java (Batavia). Department Landbomv, Nijverheid en Handel 
in Xederlandsch Tndien. 

Java .(Batavia). Het Algemeen Proefstation der A.Y.R.O.S., 

- Nededeelingen. 

• (i) Algenieene Serie Nos. 5-6, 1919. 

(ii) Rubber serie Nos. 10-23, 1919, and Nos. 25-26, 

1920. 

Buitkxzorg. d aril in Botanbjuc de Buitenzorg, 

(i) Bulletin 3rd See. Vol. 1, fasc. 1, 1918, fasc. 2, 

3 and 4, 1919, fasc. 5, 1Q20, Vol. 2, Liv. 1-1, 
1920. 

(ii) Treuhia , Vol. 1, Pis. 1, 2 and 3, 1919. 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala Lumpur). F. M. S. Museums, Jour¬ 
nal Vol. 8, Pts. 2-3. 1918, Vol. 9, Pts. U2, Vol. 10, Pts. 
1-2,1920. 

Malay Peninsula (Kuala Lumpur). Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, F. M. S. Agricultural Bulletin, Vol. 7, Pt. 5, Vol. 
8, Pts. 1-2. ' 

Singapore. Raffles Museum and Library, Reports 1911-1918. 
Singapore. Botanic Gardens, Bulletin, Vol. 2, Nos. 6*11, 1920. 

Siam. 

Bangkok. Natural History Society of Siam, Journal, Vol. 3, Pt. 

1 , 1918. Pts. 2-le, 1919, Pt. 5,1920, Vol. U, Pt. 1, 1920. 

Bangkok. (Siam Society, Journal Vol. 12, Pt, 3, 1918, Vol. 13, 
Pts. 1-2,1919. 


Indo-China. 

Hanoi. L’Ecole Francaise de i’Extreme Orient, Bulletin, Tome 
19, Pts. 1-5,1919, Tome 20, Pts. 1-2, 1920. 

Saigon. La Soci6t6 des fitudes Indo-Chinoises, Bulletin, Nos. 53- 
69, 1905-19, . 
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Philippine Islands. 

Manila. Bureau of Science, 

(i) Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 16, Pts. l-G, 

Vol. 17, Pts. 1-2, mo. 

(ii) Annual Reports, 17th and 18th. 

(iii) Mineral Resources of the Philippine Islands; 

1917-1919. 

China. 

Shanghai. North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Journal, Vol. 50, 1919, and Vol. 51, 1920. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Society of Japan. 

Australia. 

Adelaide. Royal Society of South Australia. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales. 

EUROPE. 

Finland. 

Helsingfors. Finska Yetenskaps Societeteu. 

(i) Jiidrag till kannedom, 11. 71/. Pt. 4 and 6,1912. 

Issued 1919. 

(ii) Acta Societalis Scienliarum Fennicae, Tome 48, 

Pts. 8-4, 1919. 

France. 

Havre. iSooiete tie Geographic I'oimnereiale du Havre, Bulletin, 
Vol. 80, 1919. 

Marseilles. Society de Geographic et d’Etudes Colouiales. 

Paris. Soci^te Asiatique de Paris. Journal Asiatique, 11 Serie, 
Tome 12, Pts. 1-2, 1919, Tome 14, Pts. 1-2, 1919. Tome 
15, Pts. 1-2, 1920. 

Paris. >Soci6t4 de Geographic. La Geographic, Tome 22, Pts. 5-6, 
1918-19, Tomes 38-24, 10 Pts., 1920. 

Paris. Society de PHistorie des Colonies Francaises, Annuaire, 
1919. 

Paris. Institut Franeais d’Archaeologie Oriental?. 

Paris. Commission Archaeologique de lTndo Chine. 

Paris. I/Ecole des Langues Orientates. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

London. Royal Anthropological Institute, Journal, Vol. 50, Jan.- 
June, 1920. 

London. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal, 1920. 
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London. Royal Colonial Institute. United Empire, Vol. 10, 
1919, Vol 11, 1920. 

London. Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, Bulletin, 1919. 

London. School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Bulletin, 
Vol 1, Pts. 8-4, 1920. 

Holland. 

Amsterdam. Tvoloniaai Instituut. 

'Amsterdam. Jvoninklijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkskumdig, Genood- 
schap, Tijdschrift,.Deel 86, Pts. 1-2, 4-6,1919. 

Hague. Koninklijk Institut, voor de Taal, Land-en Vol'kendunde 
von Nederlandsche Indie, 

(i) Bijdragen Deele 75, 1919; 76,1920 . 

(ii) Lijst der Leden, Jan. 1919, Apr. 1920. 

Leiden. Ethnographisehes Reiehemuseum, Katalog, Bd. 14 & 18. 

Leiden. Universiteits Bibliotheek. Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 
Rede: De Sumatrmnsche Periode der Javaansche Seschie - 

denis, voor Dr. U. J. Krom. 

Switzerland. 

Zurich. Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Virteljahrschrift, Vol. 64, 
1919. Vol. 65, Pts. 1-2,1920. 
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AMERICA. 

Canada. 

Toronto. Munition Resources Commission, Canada, Final Report 
1915 ( Publ. mO). 

United States of America 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin Yol, 28, Pt. 109, Oct. 1920. 

Lincoln. University of Nebraska, Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, 

(i) Bulletin Nos. 178-171,, 1919. 

(ii) Circular No. G, 1919. 

New York. American Society of Civil Engineers, 

Proceedings Vol. 1,6, Pt. 2, Feb. 1920. 

Washington. American Historical Association, 

The life of a Monastic Sho in mediaeval Japan, by K. 
Asakawa, 1919. 

Mexico. 

Vera Cruz. Institute Geologico do Mexico, 

(i) Boletin Nos. 18-19, 1919. 

(ii) Ancles Nos. 6-7, 1919 & No. 8, 1920. 

Brazil. 

Rio de Janeiro. Ministerio da Agricultura, Monographias do 
Servico Gcologico and Mineralogico do Brazil, Yol. 2, 
1919. 


ASIA. 

India. 

Calcutta. Third Entomological Meetiug, Report of Proceedings 
1920. 

The Old Observatories at Delhi etc., Guide to, by J. 
R. Kaye, F.R.A.S., 1920. 

Malaysia. 

Singapore. The Committee for Malay Studies. 

(i) Papers on Malay Subjects ( 2nd series). 

(ii) Malay JAterature Series, Pt. 15, Misa Melayu, 

1919 & Pt. 16. Hikayat Bayan Budiman, 
1920. 
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(a) Johol, Inds, Muar, etc. . Their his¬ 

tory and Constitution. 

( b) A history of the Peninsular Malays. 

(c) Life and Customs, Pt. v, The Incidents of 

Malay Life. 

Batavia. " Dewan Ra’jat ”—berita pendek. 

Balai Poestaka. 

(a) Pada Menjatakan . oleh Riemdijk dan 

Hobbema, 1919. 

(b) Sri Poestaka, tahoen 2, Pts. 1-12. 
Batavia. Comniissie voor de Volkslektuur, SI Malay Hikayats 

and Industrial Manuals. 

EUROPE. 

Belgium. 

Brussel ls. Societe Beige d’Etudes ('oloni alt's. Bulletin, Vol. 26. 
Pts. 1-4- and 7-8. 

Austria. 

Wien. Anthropologisehe Gesellsehaft, Mitteilungen, Bd. 50, H 2 
& 3, 1920. 

France. 

Paris. Le Prince Bonaparte, Notes Pteridologiiju.es. 

Germany. 

Hamburg. Geographische Gesellschaft in Hamburg, Mitteilungen 
Bd. 82 .' 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Oxford. Oxford University Press, The Nighantu and the Nirukta, 
by Lakshman Sams M.A., Ac., 1920. 

Italy. 

Rome. Reale Soeieta Geografiea Ttaliana, Bulletin, Ser. 5, Vol. 9, 
1920. 





A Naning Recital. 

BT 

J. L. Humphreys. 
Malayan Civil Service. 


When stationed ,at Alor Gajah in 1908, I heard an 
old Malay, named Ungkai Lisut, recite at a wedding-feast a 
pleasant speech of Menangkabau customary sayings. He after¬ 
wards repeated the recital for my benefit (it was printed, with a 
translation, in Number 72 of this Journal), and some time later 
gave me the tattered manuscript of a longer and ‘ deeper ’ speech— 
the text now published. The restoration of the manuscript has 
been a difficult task: Ungkai Lieut’s memory of the sayings proved, 
in fact, more accurate than his document; and the present version 
contains several passages that came back to his mind (after a 
special discipline of prayer and fasting) during a visit he paid me 
at Singapore in the year 1914. 

An explanation of all the references in the recital would fill a 
small volume, but a few words will make it intelligible. 

Naning, now included in the Settlement of -Malacca, was 
formerly one of the Nine States—the original Negri Sembilan — 
founded by Sumatran immigrants, who crossed the Straits of 
Malacca in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and brought with 
them the Menangkabau Custom (Adat Menangkabau) of exo- 
gamous tribes, descent of property through females, and mild 
criminal procedure of compromise and reparation. Naning came 
under Portuguese influence, and afterwards (by treaty made in 
1643) paid nominal tribute to the Dutch conquerors of Malacca; 
but remained in effect an autonomous and semi-democratic State, 
with a constitution of Chief (the Dato’ Naning), Heads of Tribes, 
and Elders of Clans. 

After the East India Company had replaced the Dutch, at¬ 
tempts to levy a full tribute led to the Naning War of 1831-1832: 
Dol Said, the Dato’ Naning, made a stubborn resistance to the 
Indian troops, but finally succumbed; the tribal constitution was 
abolished (even the use of ‘ the terms Datioo and SooTcoo ’ was for¬ 
bidden); and Naning became a Malacca ‘District’, divided into 
Mukims under territorial Penghulus. 

In spite of political annihilation and the steady pressure bf 
Colonial Courts and Law, the tribal Custom still survives with 
remarkable vitality in all matters affecting property, marriage and 
inheritance. The survival is due partly to the neighbourhood bf 
Eembau, where the fuller Adat still survives; but it must also be 

•Jour. StMili Branch B. A. 800., No. 88, 1921 . 
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attributed in part to the natural fitness of the Custom for regulat¬ 
ing the life of a peasant community of exogamous clans. Changed 
economic conditions are weakening its hold (ten years of the rub¬ 
ber industry, for example, have already left their mark); but it 
is the union of ancient customary law with a lenient British rule 
that has given the Naning peasantry so comfortable a lot with so 
few regrets fbr the past. When the Attorney General( J ) referred to 
them a few years ago in the Legislative Council of the Colony, he 
quoted the famous lines: 

0 fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint. 

Agricolas! 

This speech (or, rather, poem) is intended for recital by the 
Elder of a Clan at the formal ceremony of marriage, when the 
bridegroom, his clansman, comes in torchlight procession to the 
bride’s house for payment of the bride-price. The escort, armed 
with spear and kris, and waging a realistic sham fight with the 
retainers of the bride, forces its way slowly through the crowded 
kampong, with charges, retreats and rallies; the torch-lit space 
under the coconut palms is filled with the swaying crowd of 
fighters; drums, fifes, guns, gongs and Chinese crackers make a con- 
tinuous din; and the sorak war-cry or the' shrill voices of the 
dzikir-smgem round the bridegroom rise at intervals above the 
general tumult. At length the steps of the house are reached, a 
fee is paid to open the cord across the entrance, and the bride¬ 
groom, dressed in silks and loaded with armlets and anklets, is 
led up into the house by his friends. The Elder of the bride’s 
elan is seated with his clansmen at the far end of the brightly lit 
verandah, and to him the speaker addresses the recital, pausing and 
raising his hands together in salutation (sSmbali) at each recur¬ 
rence of the words ‘ Homage, O Chief! ’. 

TJngkai Lisut informed me that these recitals are less regarded 
now than when he was young—wedding guests are more impatient 
for the arrival of curry and rice—and that he had recited the full 
speech only on two occasions. The first was the wedding of the 
daughter of Kathi Ahmad—a man of great note in the Kelemak 
Mukim in those days; the second, a marriage at Jelatang. On 
this latter occasion a ‘ very clever ’ man from Brisu, famous for 
his knowledge of customary sayings, was known to have been en¬ 
gaged ‘to receive the bride-price’ ( mSnirima adat): he would 
undoubtedly make an oration and put the bridegroom and his 
people to shame if they could not produce a rival speaker. 

In these circumstances, although the bridegroom was not of 
his own clan, TJngkai Lisut was called on for help and invited 
‘to pay the bride-price’ ( mSngisi adat); he accepted the invita¬ 
tion and delivered this recital. At the end of it the clever man 
from Brisu sat as discomfited and dumb as the Queen of Sheba 

(1). The Hon'bk Mr. 3 . 8. Innes (formerly a District Officer of Alot 
Gajah), in proposing an amendment of the Maleocs Lands Ordinance, designed, 
to secure the NaningMalaye in safe enjoyment of their aneaetral holdings 
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after hearing all the wisdom of Solomon; there was no more spirit 
in him. 

Ungkai Lieut’s own account of his triumph was as follows: 

"'What is this?’ I said, 'No answerf Surely a drum 
should be beaten at both ends, not at one end only f Have I been 
displaying fine clothes to the blind, showing off a fine voice to the 
deaf f Am I both to spin the top and peg it as well ? If you can 
go higher, show me the branches: if you can go deeper, show me 
the roots!' 

The Brisu man made a sour face and kept absolutely dumb. 
When my people saw that he could not give an answer they raised 
three loud cheers, and then I paid over the bride-price and we went 
on with the wedding .” 

The recital falls naturally into three divisions: 

First, a prelude, addressed to the Elder of the bride’s clan and 
the wedding guests (lines 1 to 51); 

Second, a Song of Origins (Teromba), telling the myth of 
the two Malay Customs (the law of Talion and the law of Re¬ 
paration) and the coming of Menangkabau immigrants to the 
Peninsula (lines 52 to 276); 

Third, a peroration, telling of the speaker’s present purpose— 
the marriage of his clansman (lines 277 to 330). 

It is not easy to find an English parallel to this form of com¬ 
position, but the * Song of Origins ’ recalls at times the tone and 
mood of an older Oriental poem—‘the ‘historical’ Psalm: 

"I will open my mouth in a parable: I will declare hard 
sentences of old; 

Which we have heard and known: and such as our-fathers have 
told us . 

When there were yet but a few of them: and they strangers in 
the land; 

What time as they went from one nation to another: from one 
kingdom to another people.. . 

That their posterity might know it: and the children which 
were yet unborn.” 

If we want to feel whether the ‘ Song of Origins ’ is good poetry 
or not we must picture the crowded wedding-feast, and the old 
man reciting the tale of the Custom (with gesture and beat of 
■drum at each cadence of the rhythmical accented verse) to the sons 
of Menangkabau ‘in a strange land’: only then can we understand 
how good the work is, how fitted for its time and place, how full 
•of true pleasure. 

I am indebted for suggestions to several friends, in particular 
to Mr. J. E. Nathan, District Officer of Kuala Pilah, whose in¬ 
quiries with Negri Sembilan Chiefs hare greatly helped the elucida¬ 
tion of some obscure passages in the Malay text. 

ft. A. g«o.. w». 88, 1921. 





Teromba 


Malim Kunong Malim Kinang 
Singgah di-rumah Bilal Lata: 

Makan sireh dengan pinang, 

Saya ’nak mulai pangkal kata. 

Terbang balam terbang merbah, 

Terbang melayap ka-dalam padi: 

Memberi salam serta sembah, 

Sembah lalu salam kembali. 

Baju Jaknn dari hulu; 

10. Anak undan di-permatang tebat: 

• Sembah amptm Dato’ Penghulu! 

Memberi salam pada nang rapat. 

Anak sembilang di-atas langsat; 

Ayer dalam Sungai Landai: 

Saya membilang mana nang dapat; • 

Nang tinggal sama di-pakai. 

Bukan lebah sa-barang lebah, 

Lebah hinggap dalam chempaka: 

Bukan sembah sa-barang sembah, 

20. Sembah saya sembah pesaka. 

Bukan lebah sa-barang lebah, 

Lebah hinggap di-hujong akar: 

Bukan sembah sa-barang sembah, 

Dari hujong sampai ka-pangkal. 

Sembah, Dato , l 

Ada-lah pebilangan adat: 

Mengaji kapada alif, 

Membilang kapada esa; 

Pebilangan pada nang tua-tua, 

30. Perkhabaran pada nang kechil-keehil. 

Apa perkhabaran nang keehil-keehil ? 

Sa-pertama waktu yang lima, 

Eedua hari yang tujoh, 

Ketiga bulan yang dua-belas, 

Eeempat tahun yang ’lapan. 

Apa pebilangan nang tua-tua? 

Alam beraja, 

Luak berpenghulu, 

Suku bertua, 

Joqr. Strttto Utrtm 



Translation. 


Astrologers and sages twain 

Are come to Bilal Lata’s door. 

Friends, chew the betel nut, and deign 
To listen to a tale of yore. 

The ground-dove and the nightingale 
Above the planted rice are fleeting: 

‘ Homage! ’ I cry to you, and ‘ Hail! \ 

And you, 0 friends, Teturn my greeting. 

A country coat of dusky hue! 

10. .A cygnet white in reedy nest! ( 1 ) 

* Homage! 0 Chief, I cry to you, 

And ‘ Hail! ’ to every wedding guest. 

Deep, deep, the Landai waters flow! 

A stinging fish among the fruit ! 

I tell the story that I know, 

But tales forgotten are not mute. 

The bee no bee of common wing— 

The bee upon the champak flower! 

No common song the song I sing— 

20. A song of legendary power. 

Goodly the bee, of golden wing, 

Alighting on the flowery sprays! 

Goodly the ancient song I sing, 

A bond with bygone yesterdays. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

Now the saying of the custom runs: 

. Spell from the letter A! 

Count from the figure I! 

Tradition is with the old, 

30. Report is with the young. 

What is the report of the young ? 

The Hours that are five,( 2 ) 

The Days that are seven, 

The Months that are twelve, 

The Years that are eight. (•) 

What is the tradition of the old? 

For the Realm a Ruler, 

For the Province a Chief, 

For the Tribe a Head, 

B- A. Soe, No. N, MSI. 
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40. Anak buah beribu-bapa, 

Orang semenda bertempat-semenda; 

Galas bersandaran, 

Perahu bertambatan, 

Dagang bertepatan. 

Maka ada pebilangan pula: 

Nau pangkat turun, 

Pulai pangkat naik, 

Manusia berpangkat-pangkat, 

Dari pangkat nang tua sampai pangkat nang kechil, 
50. Mengikut-lah pebilangan daripada suku yang empat 

telapakan ’lapan. 

Sembah, Dato’! 

Ada pun pebilangan yang di-pakai itu 
Pebilangan yang turun di-Menangkabau, 

Tan ah yang bernama 

Sa-lilit Pulau Percha, 

Sa-lembang Tanah Melayu, 

Sa-bingkal tanah terbalek, 

Sa-helai akar putus, 

Sa-batang kayu rebah. 

60. Siapa yang empunya bilangan? 

Maharaja Di Baja, 

Turun di-Gunong Berapi, 

Tempat sialang berlantak besi, 

Tempat kemuntong membilang bungkur, 

Tempat penyengat bertimbal jalan. 

Sembah, Dato’! 

Maka turun-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

Turun ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Tempat sesap berjeramian, 

70. Tempat tunggul berpemarasan, 

Tempat pendam berkuburan, 

Hendak mendirikan Istana di-Periangan Padang 
Panjang. 

Yang jauh borpanggilan, 

Yang dekat berimbauan: 

Yang jauh sudah datang, 

Yang dekat sudah tiba. 

Maka bertitah-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

Kapada orang di-dalam Periangan Padang Panjang: 

‘ Tepong tawar di-bnat, 

Akar di-tetas, 

Kayu di-tetak, 

Tanah di-gali!’ 


80. 
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40. • For the Clan an Elder, 

For the Bridegroom the Kin of the Bride ;( 4 ) 

For the burden a support, (*) 

For the boat a mooring, 

For the stranger a surety. 

And there is another saying: 

The sugar-palm grows down to death, (®) 

The elm grows up to death, 

But man endures in generations, 

From the generation of the old to the generation of 
the young, 

50. Obeying the tradition of the Four Tribes and the 

LeBser Eight. ( 7 ) 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

• 

Now the tradition that they keep 

Is the tradition that came down in Menangkabau, 

The land that is called 

The circle of the Isle of Sumatra, 

The stretch of Malay Land, 

Wherever a clod of earth is turned, 

Wherever a trail of creeper cut, 

Wherever a tree-trunk felled. 

60. From whom came the tradition? 

From Maharaja Di Haja,( 6 ) 

Who descended from the Hill of Fire, 

Where the hiving trees are pegged with iron,(*) 
Where wasps haunt every knotted bole, 

Where hornets guard the path on either hand. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

And Maharaja Di Baja came down, 

Down to the plain of Padang Panjang, 

A place of stubble and severed scrub, ( 10 ) 

70. A place of stumps and tree-trunks felled, 

A place of graves and upturned earth, 

To build him a Palace there in the plain of Padang 
Panjang. 

The far folk were bidden, 

The near folk were called: 

The far folk came, 

The near folk met together. 

Then spake Maharaja Di Baja 

To the folk of the plain of Padang Panjang: 

‘Mix ye the magic rice-paste^ 11 ) 

80. 'Cut ye the creeper, 

Fell ye the tree, 

Delve ye the sod 1’ 

*• a. sm* x*. as, test. 
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Kemudian tepong tawar di-buat di-renjiskan, , 

Akar di-tetas di-ikatkan, 

Kayu di-tetak di-tindiskan, 

Tanah di-gali di-timbunkan, ~~ 

Istana di-dirikan: 

Istana bernama Tiang Teras Jelatang, 

Bertaboh pulut-pulut, 

90.. Bergendang seleguri. 

( 

Istana sudah, tukang di-bunoh: 

Tukang tidak mendua kali. 

Di-situ-lah tempat pesaka yang terletak. 

Tempat kebesaran yang terlonggok, 

Tempat tombak yang berhuraian, 

Tempat pedang yang bersampaian. 

pesaka yang terletak? 

Keris bisa Sempana Tempang: 

Menitek sa-titek ka-laut 

Menjadi tumpah karam, 

Menitek sa-titek ka-darat 
Menjadi siar bakar. 

kebesaran yang terlonggok? 

Sa-pertama tali pengikat, 

Kedua pedang pemanchong, 

Ketiga besi penindeh, 

Keempat keris penyalang. 

Sembah, Dato’! 

Maka bertitah-lah Maharaja Di Raja, 

110. Suroh menghimpunkan orang 

Isi negeri Periang Padang Panjang. 

Maka berhimppn-lah rayat, 

Yang patah datang bertongkat, 

Yang buta datang berhela, 

Yang pekak datang bertanya: 

Yang baik apa-tah lagi? 

Orang sudah terkampong, 

Raja menobat, 

Penghulu berkerojan. 

190. Maka bertitah Raja kapada Penghulu yang dua sila, 

Dato* Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang dan Dato* Temenggong: 
‘Bukit sama di-daki, 

Lurah sama di-thrum! 

Gantang sama di-tolok, 

Chupak sama di-pawai, 

Jour. Stntts Btuck 


Apa 

100 . 

Apa 
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And straight the magic paste was mixt and sprinkled, 
The creepers were cut and tied, 

The trees were felled and piled, 

The sods were delved and heaped, 

The Palace was raised: 

The Palace called ‘ Pillars of Tree-nettle Trunks 
With big drums all of mallow stems, 

90, And little drums all of star-apple stalks, (**) 

The Hall was built, the builder slain. 

The builder shall not build again !( u ) 

There in the Palace was the royal heirloom set, 

There were the royal emblems stored, 

There were the spears with tasselled knots, 

There were the Rwords in scabbards hanging. 

What was the royal heirloom ? 

The poisoned kris, the ‘ Lucky Cripple ’: 

One drop of poison shed to sea 
100. Makes storm and shipwreck, 

One drop of poison shed to land 
Makes fire and conflagration. 

What were the royal emblems? 

The cord to bind, 

The sword to sever, 

The iron to hold, ( 14 ) 

The kris to slay. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


Then spake the King, Maharaja Di Raja, 

110. Bade call together the people. 

The folk of the land of Padang Panjang. 

And straight the people came, 

The halt came on crutches, 

The blind came with a guide, 

The deaf came asking the way: 

Of the hale what need to tell ? 

The Folk were met together, 

The King held his state. 

The Chiefs made festival. 

120. Then spake the King to the Chieftains twain, 

Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang and Dato’ Temenggong:( 
* Together climb the hill, 

Together descend the valley 1 
Together trim the measure, 

Together test the Beales, , 

R - A. 8oc., Ko. 88, 1931. 


Of the Royal 
Kris. 


And of the 

Royal 

Emblems. 


How the King 
would have 
made a dual 
dominion ter 
the two 
Chieftains, 
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Adat sama di-katakan! 

Bertimbang sama berat, 

Berbahagi sama banyak— 

Gedang sama gedang, 

130. Kechil sama kechil! 

Mendapat sama laba, 

Chichir sama rugi, 

Mengukur sama tinggi, 

Mengidas sama gedang! 

Berat sama di-tating, 

Hingan sama di-letakkan, 

Dek Penghulu yang dua sila!' 

Sembah, Dato’l 

Maka menjawab-lah Penghulu yang dua sila: 

140., ‘ Sembah ampun, Tuanku! 

Tutoh dahan meranti, 

Buat bahu kilangan: 

Di-bunoh patek mati, 

Tuanku juga yang kehilangan! 

Nan sa-batang dua sigai, 

Sa-jinjang dua pelesit, 

Satu negeri dua Penghulu, 

Kepantangan adat dengan pesaka, 

Alairiat negri akan gadoh I’ 

150. Maka bertitah-lah Sultan Maharaja Di Baja: 

‘ Orang chulas boleh di-umpohkan, 

Orang lambat boleh di-nanti, 

Orang berebut boleh di-bahagikan: 

Orang ta’mahu apa-kan daya?* 

Sembah, Dato’l 

Maka lepas daripada itu 

Turun-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

Membawa Penghulu yang dua sila, 

Turun ka-tempat pembahagian, 

160. Turun ka-laut ka-Bandar Bokan, 

Tempat perahu yang silang-sali, 

Tempat dayong yang lentang-lentong, 

Tempat galah yang legah-legoh: 

Di-situ-lah tempat pembahagian, 

Dato’ Temenggong dengan Dato* Perpateh— 
Menghilir ka-Kampar Bin, 

Menghulu ka-Kampar Kanan. 

Sembah, Dato’ 1 
, \ 

8tnrft» 
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Together declare the custom! 

Weigh with an equal weight, 

Divide with an equal share— 

If great together great, 

130. If small together small! 

Profit with equal gain, 

Forfeit with equal loss, 

Mete to an equal height, 

Span to an equal breadth! 

Together bear the heavy load, 
Together lay down the light, 

0 ye Chieftains twain! ’ 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


Then made answer the Chieftains twain: 

140. ‘ Pardon we crave, 0 King! 

The loppM bough, though leaves be shed, 

Will serve to shaft a grinding mill: 

Slay us!—But if thy slaves be dead 
Thine too the irreparable ill! ( 16 ) 

One sugar-palm two climbers, (”) 

One master two familiar spirits, 

One land two Chiefs— 

These things are abhorred 'by custom and tradition, 
A token of strife to come on the land! ’ 

150. Then spake the King, Maharaja Di Baja: 

‘ For the sluggard a task may be set, 

For the laggard we may tarry, 

For the greedy we may divide: 

But what availeth us with the froward? ’ 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


And how the 
King divided 
the dominon. 


How they 
would not 
obey his 
decree. 


And thereupon 

The King Maharaja Di Baja went down, 
Down with the Chieftains twain, 

Down to the place of division, 

160. Down to the sea at Bandar Kokan, 

Where the ships lie moored in criss-cross maze, 
Where the oars creak and groan, 

Where the boat-poles clank and thud: 

There was the place of division 

Of Dato* Temenggong and Da to’ Perpateh— 

Down stream to Kampar Kiri, < 

Up stream to Kampar Kanan. ‘ 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


&• A. Ste., Kk as, imi. 
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Menghilir ka-Kampar Kiri! 

170. Tempat ayer yang bergelombang, 

Tempat oinbak yang memechah, 
Tempat pasir yang memuteh, 

Tempat beting yang menyulur, 
Tempat pulau yang menanjong, 
Tempat dagang keluar masok, 
Tempat saudagar berjual-beli: 

Siapa yang empunya? 

Dato* Temenggong Bendahara Kaya. 


Maka mengundang-lah dia: 

180. Siapa berhutang siapa membayar, 

Siapa salah siapa bertimbang, 

Siapa bunoh siapa kena bunoh, 

Itu-lah adat Dato’ Temenggong Bendahara Kaya. 

Sembah, Dato’! 


Kemudian menghulu ka-Kampar Kanan! 

Tempat ayer sa-gantang sa-lobok, 

Tempat pasir tambun-menambun, 

Tempat batu hampar-menghampar, 

Tempat akar berjembet daun, 

190. Tempat kayu bersanggit dahan, 

Tempat tupai turun naik, 

Tempat kera berJompat-lompatan, 

Tempat berok berbuai kaki, 

Tempat si-papas berulang mandi, 

Tempat si-dengkang berulang tidor, 

Tempat enggang terbang lalu, 

Tempat ular'tidor berlengkar, 

Tempat musang tidor bergelong, 

Tempat katak berbunyi malam, 

200. Tempat siamang bergegauan, 

Tempat ungka bersayu hati, 

Tempat puntianak berjerit-jeritan, 

Tempat gunong yang tinggi padang yang luas. 


Maka di-pandang pula padang yang luas, 
Tampak binatang dua kaki, 
Pandang jauh gagak hitam, 

Tengok dekat bangau puteh, 
Sayap-nya lebar kepak-nya panjang, 
Membubong tinggi, 

210. Mengelebang menyisir a wan, 

Hinggap kayu meranting, 

' Mana yang jauh tampak-lah dia. 


J<rux. strait* Braaek 
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Down stream to Kampar Kiri! 

170. Where the water comes in rolling billows, 

Where the waves break white in foam, 
Where the beaches glare in the sun, 

Where the sand-banks stretch seaward, 
Where the long islands lie on the tide, 
Where the merchandise goes out and in, 
Where the traders sell and buy:. 

Who was the sovereign there? 

Dato’ Temenggong Bendahara Kaya. 


The aeng 
tells of the 
seemed 
realm of 
Dato 1 Te¬ 
menggong. 


And there he made this law: Law of 

180. The debtor shall quit the debt, Talion. 

The sinner shall pay the forfeit, 

The slayer shall be slain. 

That was the Custom of I)ato’ Temenggong Benda¬ 
hara Kaya. ( 18 ) 


Homage, 0 Chief! 

And then, 

Up stream to Kampar Kauan! 

A place of pools, a gallon to each, 

A place of sandy banks and ledges, 

A place of boulders scattered and heaped, 

A place of climbing and twining creepers, 

190. A place of tangled and chafing boughs; 

Where squirrels race and frisk on the trees, 

Where monkeys leap from branch to branch, 
Where long-armed apes dangle and swing, 

Where mouse-deer nig'vtly come to bathe, 

Where water-voles return to slumber, 

Where the horn-bill flits and passes by; 

A place of snakes sleeping and coiled, 

A place of wildcats sleeping curled, 

A place of bullfrogs nightly croaking, 

200. A place of black apes howling and calling, 

A place of gibbons sadly moaning, 

A place of birth-ghosts shrieking and wailing,( 19 ) 
A place of high hills and open glades. 


Of the 
landward 
realm of 
Dato’ Per- 
pateh. 


And they looked to the open glade, 

And were ware of a two-legged fowl, 
Beheld from afar a black crow, 

Seen near at hand an egret white, 
Broad, of wing and long of pinion, 
Soaring aloft, 

210. • Skimming along cloud-high, 

Alighting on a leafless tree, 
Kenning all things afar.( M ) 

®- A. Soc., No. 88, 1831. 


And (in the 
parable of a 
strange fowl 
seen therein) 
of the Out- 
tom that he 
made. 
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Maka pulang-lah negeri itu 

Kapada Da to’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang. 

Maka mengundang-lah dia: 

Chenchang berpampas, 

Bunoh berbalas— 

Anak di-panggil makan, 

Anak buah di-sorongkan balas; 

280. Gawar berbeli; 

Kupur tambat ; 

Dendang beli darah, 

Diat beli nyawa, 

Upah beli penat; 

Sah salah bertimbang, 

Sah hutang di-bayar, 

Sah piutang di-terima; 

Sesat ka-hujong jalan— 

Balek ka-pangkal jalan! 

230. Sesat ka-hujong kata— 

Balek ka-pangkal kata! 

Itu-lah adat Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang. 
Scmbah, Dato’! 


Maka kemudian daripada itu di-bilang pula, 

Pesaka yang turun dari Pagar Ruyong, 

Turun ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Menghilir sungai tiga laraa, 

Sa-pertama Kuantan, kedua Kampar, ketiga Batang 
Ari. 

Rantau berturut dengan* undang, 

240. Negeri bertempek dengan pesaka, 

iCampong berbunyi berketak tangga. 

Raja bertitah di-istana-nya, 

Penghulu mengundang di-balai-nya, 

Lembaga berkata di-telaga-nya. 

Sembah, Dato’! 


Maka lepas daripada itu ada pebilangan pula': 
Asal-asal usul-usul, 

Asal jangan di-tinggalkan! 

Bertuan ka-Menangkabau, 

250. Beraja ka-Johor, 

Bertali ka-Siak, 

Berpengkalan ka-Melaka, 

Berxnak ka-Naning, 

Berulur-jumbai ka-tanah Jelebu. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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220 . 


230. 


And all that land was given 
To Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang. 

And there he made this law: 

Whoso wounds shall atone, 

Whoso slays shall replace— 

Bidding a son to the feast, 

Sending a clansman to replace the slain;( 41 ) 

Whoso bargains shall buy; 

Whoso boasts shall recant; 

The blood-price redeems the blood, 

The life-price redeems the life. 

The hire-price redeems the toil; 

If the sin is clear the forfeit is paid, 

If the debt is clear the debt is quitted, 

If the credit is clear the credit is received; 

Astray at the end of the track— 

Back to the start of the track! 

Astray at the end of the talk— 

Back to the start of the talk! ( 22 ) 

That was the Custom of Date’ Perpateh Pinang Sa- 
batang. 


Ths Law of 
Date’ Por- 
patah, the 
Law of 
Reparation. 


I 


Homage, 0 Chief! 


And now my tale proceeds, 

Of the tradition that came from Pagar Ruyong, 

Down to the plain of Padang Panjang, 

Down the streams of the three rivers, 

Kuantan, Kampar, and Batang Ari: 

Each river-reach obeyed its Chief, 

240. The land was at peace, the custom reigned, ( 44 ) 

The hamlets rang with voices, the house-ladders 
creaked with tread. 

The King gave sentence at the Palace, 

The Chief gave judgment at the Hall, 

The Headman gave order at the Well. 


The song now 
tells how the 
people 

multiplied in 

Menang- 

kab&u. 


Homage, 0 Chief! 


And after that there is another saying: 

Our sires, our origins, 

Forget we not our origins! ’ 

Menangkaibau our overlord, 

250. Johor our Raja, 

Siak our ally, 

Malacca our landing-place, 

Naning our mother, 

The land of Jelebu our oishoot!( M ) 

R. A. Boe., So. 88, 1*31. 


And how 
from among 
them oame 
oversea the 
folk of the 
Negri Bern- 
bilant 
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Maka di-bilang pula 

Dek Penghulu yang empat sila, 

Anak Batin Maha Galang: 

Sa-pertama, Petra Indera Pahlawan, 
Kedua, Lela Perkasa Setiawan, 

260. Ketiga, Maharaja Lela Sedia Baja, 

Keempat Paduka Alam Penghulu Adil. 
Semujong balai melintang, 

Johol balai bertingkat, 

.Telebu balai balairong, 

Bembau tanah borkerojan, 

' Seri Menanti tanah mengandong. 


Maka di-bilang pula: 

Chenohang tiga chenchang, 
Tingkat tiga .tingkat: 
270. Di-rentang panjang, 

Di-gumpal sengkat. 

Chenchang sa-kali chenchang, 
Kerat sa-kali kerat: 
Chenchang-menyenchang, 
Kerat-mengerat. 

Sembah, I)ato’! 


Maka lepas daripada itu di-bilang pula: 

Mengkudu lagi bcrgawar, 

Konon pula chcmpedaik muda! 

280. Penghulu lagi bergawa, 

Konon pula saya yang muda! 

Buah langsat, kemarau kandis— 

Arak ka-Bentan akan memelihara-nya t 

Gedang kasad saya ka-mari, 

Menengar intan berita-nya. 

Bintongan ambilkan tangga, 

Akan tajjgga Manggawari: 

Junjongan mengimbau saya, 

Menehgar intan di-dalam negeri. 

290 Chenchang batang lumai-lumai, 

Akan menuba si-Batang Ari: 

Sunggoh saya di-suak sungai, 

Ada maksud saya ka-mari. 


Jour. Straits Brandt 
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And then the saying tells 
Of the four Chiefs, 

The sons of Batin Maha Galang: 

First, Petera Indera Pahlawan, 

Second, Lela Perkasa Setiawan, 

260. Third, Maharaja Lela Sedia Raja, 

Fourth, Paduka Alain Penghulu Adil.( 86 ) 
For Sungai Ujong a hall athwart, 

For Johol a hall of tiers, 

For Jelefou a hall of assembly^ 80 ) 

Rembau the place of installation, 

Sri Menanti the Royal home. 


And after that the saying runs: 

The stroke, the triple stroke, 

The court, the triple court: 
270. Stretch out the cord—how long! 

Roll up the cord—how short! 


Of their 
Chiefs. 


And of their 
tribal polity. 


And the stroke, the single stroke, 

The cut, the single cut: 

The stroke that divides, 

The cut that severs. ( 87 ) 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


And now my story runs: 

Even sour plums are watched, we know: 

The more, then, ripening jack-fruit green! 
280. Even a chief to lords hows low: 

The more, then, I so poor and mean! 


The Wedding 
Guest now 
hints in 
homely verse 
the purpose 
of his coming. 


The damson droops, the berries wither— 
Their bloom at Bentan Isle repair! 
"tfaint with desire am I come hither— 
Hesire to win a jewel rare. 


Bintongan took away the stair 

And Manggawari mourns in vain: 
I come to take a jewel rare— 

Thy loss will be my precious gain. 


290. Chenchang batang lumai-lumai, 

To fish the Batang Ari stream! ( 88 ) 
From far I come with weary foot 
To seek the jewel of my dream. 

R. A. Bo?., Ho. 8S, mi. 
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Ayam puteh terbang siang, 

Terbang hinggap papan gendeng, 
Berkili-kili gading, 

Mengelebang-ngelebang ’lamas yang luas, 
Berseri-Beri kampongyang besar, 

Akan gembala rumah yang gedang. 

300. Ayam hitam terbang malam, 

Hinggap di-rumpun pandan, 

Kukut-nya ada tampak-nya tidak. 

Kain puteh ga-belit, 

Sa-belit di-buat pengikat timba: 
Chelaka tanjong berbelit, 

Belum di-chari sudah tereua. 

Sembah, Dato’! 


Maka lepas daripada itu di-sebut pula bilangan 
Dek suku yang empat telapakan ’lapan: 

310 Sa-pertama tali berwaris, 

Kedua tali pesaka, 

Ketiga tali hersemendaan: 

Tali berwaris ta’boleh putus, 

Tali pesaka ta’boleh di-ubah, 

Tali bereemenda ta’boleh ehaehat. 

Maka lepas daripada itu 

Adat tidak menggalang, 

Tlukum tidak menghambat, 

Harus bersemenda bersemendaan, 

320. Chachat jangan chedera jangan. 

Janji di-laboh di-mulia'i, 

Janji sampai di-tepati: 

Maka ini-lah saya datang, 

Laksana sikat kurang pendapat, 

Laksana jalan kurang pasar, 

Saya datang menepati janji, * 

Mengisi adat, 

Serta anak buah. 

Habis kata. 

330. Sembah, Dato* 1 


Jour. Strait* Branca 
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A white fowl flie3 by day, 

Flies and alights on the gable edge, 

With anklets of ivory, 

Flitting about a spacious court, 

The pride of a wide demesne, 

Fit queen for a goodly house! 

300. A black fowl flies by night, 

And alights on the screw-pine clump, 

His croak is heard, but he is not seen. 

A single twist of linen white 

Will serve to make a bucket-string: 
Unsought they met their troth to plight— 
Curse on the stream meandering !(*•) 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


The worth of 
the Bride, 


And the un- 
worthinese of 
the Bride¬ 
groom. 


And after that is said this saying 
Of the Four Tribes and the Lesser Eight: 

310. First the tie of the kin, 

Second the tie of the custom. 

Third the tie of the wedlock: 

The tie of the kin may not be severed, 
The tie of the custom may not be changed. 
The tie of the wedlock may not be marred. 

And so it was, that 

Custom set no bar, 

[Religion set no ban, 

To this marrying and giving in marriage, 
320. Without blemish and without stain. 

A bond was made and proclaimed, 

A bond due is fulfilled: 

And therefore come I now, 

Like a harrow that harrows amiss, 

Like a street of little traffic, 

I come to fulfil the bond, 

I pay the bride-price, 

I bring the bridegroom my kinsman. (*•) 

My tale is told. 

330. Homage, 0 Chief! 


The Wedding 
Gtfest now 
reoites the 
Marriage 
Custom. 


And telle of 
the making 
of the mar¬ 
riage bond to 
fulfil whioh 
be (all un¬ 
worthy) is 
now come. 


B. A. Sot* Ko, It, 19*1. 
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Notes. 


1. Lines 9-10. There may be a hidden reference to the ‘dark* 
bridegroom and the ‘ fair ’ bride: compare lines 294-302. 

2. Line 32. The Muhammadan hours of prayer. 

3. Line 35. The cycle of eight Muhammadan years (and the 
method of computing it) is described in The Achehnose, Yol. 
1, page 197. 

4. Line 41 . Under Menangkabau exogamous custom the bride¬ 
groom on marriage enters into the tribe of the bride, is subject 
to her family, lives in her house, and tills her fields. On 
divorce the children of the marriage remain with her, the 
husband removes liis personal property, joint earnings or debts 
are divided. 

" See Naning Proverbs (Journal No. 67), and A Naning 
Wedding-speech (Journal No. 72). 

5. Lines 42-44. The meaning is: a stranger entering a Menang¬ 
kabau country or colony must attach himself definitely to some 
clan that will * support ’ him by going surety for his debts and 
provide a ‘mooring’ where he may be found. Only then can he 
be accepted in marriage by another exogamous clan. Without 
such ties he is called ‘a stroller’ or ‘a drifter’ ( dagang wa- 
yang, dagang hrnyut). 

6. Lines 40-43. These lines (of which there are several versions) 
are very difficult. Mr. I. H. Burkill, Director of Gardens, 
S. S., has in reply to inquiries sent me the following note 
which supports the translation given: 

“The Nau, or Kdbong (Arenga saecharifera), certainly 
dies downwards. It does not flower until it is aged and then 
it sends out bunch after bunch of flowers from dormant buds, 
commencing at the top and exhausting itself with the lowest. 

The Pulai (Alstonia scholaris), like most forest trees, 
when it dies_dies first at the top.”' 

Mr. A. Caldecott in his Jelebu Sayings (Journal No. 78) 
gives: 

Pulai nan panghat naik, 

Manusia her panghat turun, 

and translates, 

The pulai tree broadens as it goes up, 

Family trees as they descend. 

A similar text is given in Kitab Kiliran Budi, No. 627; 
both readings seem defective. 


Jour. Strutts Brunei! 
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7. Line 60. Of the original twelve- tribes only four are now 
known in Naning—the Seri Melenggang, Tiga Batu, Mungkai, 
and Anak Melaka; but each has many exogamous sub-clans in 
many different Mukims. Their heads were known as the 
‘Pillars of the Hall’ of the Dato’ Naning ( Tiang Balai); 
the word telapakan appears to mean the outer platform that 
surrounds the Balai slightly below the level of its floor. 

A full description of the twelve tribes in Rcmbau is given 
by Parr and Mackray in Rembau (Journal No. 56); see 
also Notes on the Negri Sembilan, Part 2, in Papers on Malay 
Subjects (F. M. S. Government Press). 

8. Line 61. Maharaja l)i Raja was the mythical Sultan of 
Menangkabau who—according to Naning tradition—divided 
the empire of the world with his two brothers Maharaja De¬ 
pang (Emperor of China) and Maharaja Alif (Emperor of 
Rome and Byzantium). All three (according to the same 
tradition) were sons of Alexander the Great; who was himself 
the ninety-first and last child of Father Adam, and—the ninety 
elder offspring having been paired off in Ptolemaic fashion— 
was provided (on the special intercession of the Prophet 
Muhammad) with a heaven-sent wife known as Tuan Puteri 
Siti Kayangan. 

Newbold gives a somewhat similar tradition. All the 
Peninsular Sultans claim descent from Alexander the Great 
through the Sassanidae; the mythical ancestry of the Negri 
Sembilan Rulers is given in Seri Mcnanti (Papers on Malay 
Subjects, F. M. S.). 

9. Line 63. This line might be translated— 4 where swarming 
bees have stings of steel and this would agree in sense with 
the two following lines; but the translation in the text is most 
probably correct. Trees where bees regularly hive are in some 
places considered a perquisite of the Raja, and pegs ( paling ) 
are hammered into the trunk to facilitate climbing. So too 
durian trees in the jungle: a line frequently found with the 
line in the text is— 

Tempat durian di-takok Raja, 

Where the durian trees are notched by the Raja. 

The three lines 63 to 65 convey the idea of forbidden 
Royal ground ( tanah larangan Raja). 

10. Lines 69-71. These three lines are now a proverbial expres¬ 
sion for the three stages of Menangkabau jurisdiction. They 
are clearly out of place in this context. 

The word sesap means (like the more common* word 
tebas), * to fell small scrub, clear undergrowth \ Berpemarasan 
refers not to the levelling of earth, but to the cut ends of the 
severed trunk and the stump. 
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The lines are a noted crux and have received many trans¬ 
lations, none of them very satisfactory. Mr. J. E. Nathan 
informs me that the three lines mean in Negri Sembilan the 
Letnbaga, the Undang, and the Baja respectively (the Tribal 
Head, the Chief, and the Ruler, lines 37-99 above); but no 
Malay can explain how they came to get this secondary 
meaning. 

I suggest that the Connection is as follows: the^ three 
lines describe three stages of clearing and preparing land for 
a grave, viz.,'cutting down the scrub ( tebas ), felling the trees 
(tebang ), digging the pit (pendant) ; and so, metaphorically, 
the graded jurisdictions of the Tribal Head, Chief, and Ruler. 
They might be paraphrased: 

‘ Where scrub has been cut, stubble is found; 

Where stumps remain, trees have been felled: 

Only where a pit has been dug is a grave made \ 

In other words, the jurisdictions of the Ijembaga and 
IJndang are limited, and their decisions are not final (‘stubble* 
or ‘stumps’ are left): it is the Raja who is the ultimate foun¬ 
tain of justice (keadilan) and the final court of appeal. 

See also note on lines 268-275, below. 

As to the respective jurisdictions of the three Courts, see 
Rembau, chapter 2 (Journal No. 56), and Notes on the 
Negri Sembilan, Part 2. 

11. Line 79. For the use of ceremonial rice-paste and Malay 
building ceremonies see Malay Magic (Skeat). 

12. &nes 88-90. The magic Palace of Pagar Ruyong—one of the 
royal marvels (kebesaran) of the Sultans of Menangkabau. 
The miracle was the supernatural size of the nettle, mallow, 
and star-apple, that could furnish pillars and drums. The 
drums were covered with the ‘ skin of lice ’ (kulit tuma). 

The Menangkabau Regalia included (among other child¬ 
ish prodigies) ‘ the diadem of* the Prophet Solomon; the 
mountain where grow the plaintive bamboos which entrap 
wild birds by the fascination of their melody; the elephant 
Sakti; th e-padi, Sitanjo Bani, on which His Majesty feeds at 
mid-day; the flower Seri, the odour of which extends a day’s 
journey—it is sown, grows up, produces leaves, flowers and 
fruit, in a single day ’; and many other strange and curious 
things. A list of the Regalia is given in Newbold, who trans¬ 
lates from a Malay document. See also a footnote on page 28 
of Malay Magic. 

The Malay text from which Newbold translates will be 
found in Volume 921 of the Society’s Library in Singapore, a 
very interesting work. 
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A curious corruption of line 89 may fee found incor- 

S rated in a charm addressed to the Demon Sungkai (Malay 
agio, page 105): 

Bertaborkan batang purut-purut, 

translated ‘ Strewn over with the stems of purut-purut ’— 
whatever that may mean! 

13. Lines 91-92. It has been suggested that the ‘ killing ’ of the 
architect does not seem a Malay idea—and that bunoh here 
means only that he was prohibited from practising his art. 
That is a possible translation of bunoh; but (apart from the 
fact that most Malay romance is borrowed from the Hindu), 
I think the meaning here is the primary one of kill. There is 
a parallel in the story of Awang Sulong Merah Muda: a tooth- 
filer is hired for him at a fee of $28 and then killed 

( Sa-hari sudah tukang di-bunoh, 

Jangan tertiru di-Mingkasar ), 
shrouded, buried, and feasted over for seven days. And in 
the story of Anggun Che’ Tunggal, for the building of the 
hero’s ship— 

Tiga-puloh di-bunoli tukang 
Baharu dv-ambil tukang bongkok 

(Dr. Winstedt translates: 

* Thirty craftsmen slain, they summoned 
Hunch-back exile from Macassar.’). 

14. Line 106. Besi pemndeh seems to mean the iron prong used 
to ‘ hold ’ an amok runner. 

But it might also mean iron weights used for torture, similar 
to the peine forte et dure, a form of torture that was legal in 
England until the reign of George III. 

Lines 104-107 are out of their context: the ‘cord’ be¬ 
longed to the Lembaga, the * kris ’ to the Undang, and the 
‘ sword ’ to the Baja. See Rembau, page 104, and Notes on 
the Negri Sembilan, pages 40-42. 

15. Lines 120-121. The ‘Chieftains Twain’ are the famous law¬ 
givers of Malay myth. 

Newbold says: “The lawgivers, Kai Tumungong and 
Perpati Sabatang, were brothers, and pretended, by Moham¬ 
medan writers, to have been among the forty persons who went 
with Noah into the arik. Some say that Perpati was no other 
than Japhet: others, with more plausibility, affirm that Perpati 
is a corruption of the Hindoo Prajapati, signifying Lord of 
creatures; and that the two brothers were ministers of one of 
the Hindoo sovereigns of Menangkabau, who reigned long 
before the introduction of Islam. 
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The Javanese, however, claim the names Perpati and 
Tumungong as appertaining to two high officers still extant 
in that country, viz. Pati, a minister, and Tumungong, an 
inferior sort of ruler and magistrate. The latter of these titles 
is in common use in Malayan countries-, for instance, the 
Tumungong of Johore.” 

The word sila is used as a numeral coefficient for Chief¬ 
tains—an interesting use not, I think, recorded in dictionaries. 

16. Lines 141-144. This pantun seems to be a commonplace for 
deprecation of a Baja’s wrath; it is used by the midwives in 
the Hikayat of Awang Sulong Merah Muda (Malay Literature 
Series, No. 6). 

17. Line 145. The ‘climber’ (sigai) is a bamboo pole by which 
the tapper climbs to tap the blossom of the palm ( mayang ) 
for the sugar-juice; two poles to one tree imply either a thief 
or a disputed claim: in Naning the line is a proverb for a 
lady with a lover as well as a husband. (See Malay Proverbs, 
42, in Journal No. 67). 

18. Lines 180-188. For a discussion of the Adat Temenggong 
see Papers on Malay Subjects, Law, Introductory Sketch (Wil¬ 
kinson). Mr. Wilkinson considers that the Adat Temenggong 
is simply the Adat Perpateh —the true law of the Malays—in 
a state of disintegration after exposure to the influence of 
Hindu despotism and Moslem Law, and administered on auto¬ 
cratic lines. 

The idat Temenggong is, in fact, the law of a sea-faring 
mercantile community; the Adat Perpateh is the democratic 
Custom of an inland folk away from foreign intercourse. 
Hence the well known proverb 

Bodoh Menangkabmi yang tiada menumpoh laut 

(Stupid the Menangkabau folk that have no footing 
on the sea) 

—a proverb very pleasantly illustrated by a Rabelaisian 
dialogue in Tjakap-tjakap Bampai-rampal (Batavia, 1868). 

19. Lines 186-202. These lines, describing Malay forest where the 
upper waters of a river narrow to rapids, are one of the most 
famous passages in Malay literature; fragments appear in 
many forms in many Hikayat. 

20. Lines 205-212. The strange fowl, observing everything and 
visible to all, is a symbol of the mild democratic Adat Per¬ 
pateh, impartial, even-handed, and understood of every 
peasant. 

21. Lines 217-219. The principle of reparation and restitution 
under the Adat Perpateh extended even to crimes of homicide. 
Bee Rembau, page 27: 

‘ Death is regarded by the Custom as a diminution of 
tribal wealth. Hence in the case of murder an equivalent 
return was exacted from the murderer’s tribe: not the death 
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of the murderer but the transfer of the slayer’s blood-relation 
to the tribe of the slain. The murderer cannot make the sub¬ 
stitution in person—his tribe must make good the damage 
inflicted. Hence his son—who (under the exogamic custom) 
cannot be a member of his father’s tribe—is exempt, and his 
nephew suffers vicariously 

On the Adat Perpateh principles of compensation and 
restitution see Rembau passim, and Papers on Malay Subjects, 
Law, Introductory Sketch. 

22. Lines 228-231 . These lines are a moral for judges—let in¬ 
quiry be cautious and thorough. The metaphor is of a wrig¬ 
gling lizard ( bidwak bengkong), climbing slowly from the base 
to the top of a tree—a type for the cautious seeker after truth, 
not ashamed to retrace his steps when the line of inquiry has 
proved wrong. 

See Malay Proverbs, 73, Journal No. 67. 

23. Line 21/0. Bertempek is probably a phonetic form of bertepat. 
and lias lieen translated accordingly. 

24. Lines 250-234. The influence of Johor over the Menang- 
kabau colonies of the Xegri Sembilan probably dates from 
their foundation; it became weak after the installation of Baja 
Melewar as the first Sovereign of Xegri Sembilan in 1773, and 
(in spite of some attempts by the late Sultan Abuhakar to 
revive it) is now extinct. 

The references to Johor and Siak have been usually ex¬ 
plained (Remhan, page 101; Sri Menanti, pages 12 and 13) in 
relation to the appointment of the first Yam Tuan (Baja 
Melewar) in 1773; but the expression ‘ Johor our Raja ’ seems 
inconsistent with this explanation. 

Mr. Wilkinson refers the linos 

Malacca our landing-place, 

Naning our mother 

to the same historical event. It is much more probable that 
the lines were in existence before that date and refer to the 
founding of the Negri Sembilan colonies in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

25. JAnes 258-201. These are the hereditary titles of the Chiefs 
( Undang ) of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Rembau, and Jelebu. 

26. Lines 262-264. The pavilions erected at Sri Menanti for the 
four Undang (of Sungai Ujong, Johol, Jelebu, and Bembau), 
when they come there for the installation of a Yam Tuan or 
for a periodical audience, are each of special design and posi¬ 
tion. See Journal No. 19, page 50; Negri Sembilan Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, August 1808; and Sri Menanti, section XII. 

The Sungai Ujong pavilion is built at right angles (me- 
lintang) to the pavilion of audience ( balai pengadapan). The 
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significance of this position is variously explained; probably 
the suggestion is that the Dato’ Klana can bar innovations by 
the Baja. 

The Johol pavilion is built with a tier. No one can ex¬ 
plain this feature—not even the present Dato’ Johol, whom 
Mr. Nathan consulted. It is thought by some to be connected 
'with the tradition that the first Dato’ Johol was a woman, whose 
balai was built with a raised floor screened by a curtain. I 
think this is probably correct. The shrine of the famous 
Kramat Hidup of Sungai Baru, Alor Gajah, was built in this 
fashion. When I visited her in 1908, the Kramat, a very 
• handsome girl, was seated in her shrine within a yellow mos¬ 
quito curtain, but emerged later to give me curry and tea. 

Jelelm balai balairong —a ‘hall of assembly’; another 
reading is balai berlorong, which gives no satisfactory sense. 

The pavilion is actually a balai serong, ‘ a hall aslant ’, 
built at an angle to the Johol and Bembau pavilions. No good 
explanation has yet been given. 

Rembau tanah berkerojan. Berkerojan is probably a pho¬ 
netic corruption of berkerjaan, and the reference seems to be 
to the installation of Baja Melewar at Penajis in Bembau, in 
1773. 

27. Lines 268-275. This rather cryptic passage seems to contrast 
the long drawn out litigation of contentious persons (through 
the Courts of the Lembaga, Undang, and Baja) with the 
Menangkabau ideal of a quick and peaceful settlement by com¬ 
promise. 

See Malay Proverbs 51-89, in Journal No. 67, referred to 
above. The ideal is summed up in the following proverb: 

Menang berkechundang, 

Alah berketundokan, 

Sa-rayu berjabat tangan. 

Victory—a defeated foe; 

Defeat—a bowed head; 

Agreement—a joining of hands. 

The point is: even successful litigation is unsatisfactory—it 
leaves an embittered foe. 

28. Lines 290-291. In tuba fishing the juice of the pounded tuba 
root is poured into the river far upstream; the fish to escape the 
stupefying juice flee downstream and are stopped by a barri¬ 
cade and speared. A delightful account of a Tuba-fishing is 
given in Mr. W. G. Maxwell’s book “ In Malay Forests 

The connection between the two halves of this verse lies in 
the suggestion of the bridegroom coming from far upriver to* 
win a bride downstream. 
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29. 303-306. He sense of this verse is probably a risque 
suggestion that the bride and bridegroom have already met 
together,,while the old man, the speaker, was delayed by his 
winding (imaginary) journey downstream. 

30. Lines 810-828. A fuller account of the adat of Naning mar¬ 
riage is given in my paper ‘A Naning Wedding-speech’, in 
Journal No. 72. 


A Note on the Pantun and the prosody 
of the Teromba. 


The quatrains of the prelude and peroration are rough and 
rather bucolic verse, poor specimens of the Pantun art. They may 
be well compared with the very similar quatrains used at an Aeheh 
wedding, and quoted by Snouck Hurgronje( 1 ) with the following 
ing words 

‘.the first two lines are not in any way connected in 

point of sense with the second pair but serve chiefly to supply rhym¬ 
ing words.’ 

This criticism is now hardly acceptable; and it seems possible 
without very strained interpretation to trace something more than 
mere assonance in the structure of most of the Pantun in the text. 
An attempt has been made in translation to bring out what element 
of sense-connection could be discovered in the couplets, but lost 
topical or local allusions (in lines 1 and 2, or 286 and 287, for 
example) make it impossible to recover the full intention of their 
author. 

Marsden in dealing with Malay versification( 2 ) recognised on¬ 
ly two forms—the shaer and the pantun, and remarked: " Rhyme 
is an essential part of Malay metrical composition, blank verse being 
unknown to the Malays ”. This judgment takes no account of such 
compositions as the present Teromba, or of the metrical passages 
that occur in romances like Awang Sulong Merah Muda or Malim 
Dcman. The truth is, as Mt. Wilkinson has noticed, that ‘ much 
Malay prose-literature is in a transition stage ’; it contains metrical 
and, occasionally, rhyming passages; it was composed not for read¬ 
ing but for recitation by a rhapsodist; and its appeal was to the 
ear and not to the eye. 

The language of the Teromba is clearly metrical (in the sense 
of * measured ’) throughout, and analysis shows the essential prin¬ 
ciple of the verse to be the recurrence in the lines of a regular 
number of stressed or accented syllables. The number varies— 
according to the length of the lines—from two to four. For ex¬ 
ample in the lines 

(1) The Achebneee, VoU 1, page 812. 

(2) A Grammar of the Malayan Language, page 126. 
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Sa-lilit Palau Percha 
Sa-lembang Tdnah Meldyu 

there are two accented syllables in each line; in the lines 
Tempat sesap berjeramian, 

Tempat tunggul berpemarasan 
there are three; and there are four in the lines 
Tempat ridlang berldntah bed, 

Tempat kemuntong membtlang bungkur. 

I noticed in Ungkai Lisut’s recitation of the verses that the 
accented syllables were strongly emphasized and that a distinct 
caesura was made in each line (in the lines containing three or 
four accented syllables it occurred after the word containing the 
second). The effect produced was a rhythmic recitative, slightly 
reminiscent of an intoned Psalm. In the lines with four beats it 
was observable that the second and fourth were much more em¬ 
phatic than the first and third, and in the lines with three beats 
that the second and third were much more emphatic than the first. 
Further examination of the verses shows that in each case the most 
important words in the sentence are so placed that the accentual 
beat falls inevitably upon them, and they are lengthened in pro¬ 
nunciation, or pronounced with greater force, by a natural union of 
sense and rhythm. 

It would, perhaps, be true to say that it is whole words (or 
word-roots), rather than syllables, that are accented, and that in 
each line—whatever its length—there are two key-words that both 
give its meaning and sustain the principal accentual beats. 

For example, in the specimen lines already quoted 
Tempat, sesa£ be rjeramian, 

Tempat tunggul ber pemarasan 
Tempat sialang berlantak bed , 

Tempat kemuntong membilang bungkur, 
it is the eight underlined words 

..'.... clearing . stubble . 

. stumps . severing . 

. hiving-trees . iron . 

. V'asps . nodes . 

that are chiefly stressed in recitation, just as it is these words that 
convey—in the elliptical or ‘ telegraphic ’ Malay idiom—the essen¬ 
tial meaning of the lines. The metrical system is, in fact, bound 
up with the two main principles of Malay composition, balance 
and antithesis, on which a most interesting note will be found in 
Dr. Winstedt’s Malay Grammar. 

There is little doubt, I think, that this composition (like the 
metrical passages in Malay romances such as Seri Kama or Malim 
Deman) was originally intended for singing or recitative, with a 
beat of the drum ( rebam ), as in pantun singing, to mark each 
accented word. , 
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In lines with four beats, such as 
.... Turun ka-laut ka-Bandar Rokan, 

Tempat perahu yang silang-sali, 

Tempat dayong yang lentang-lentong _ 

there is observable a certain superficial resemblance to the four- 
foot trochaic metre, most familiar in the song of Hiawatha— 

.... Shi wits thinking Of & hunter, 

Young And toll. And very handsdme, 

Who dne morning In thl Spring-time 

Came t5 buy hlr father’s drrdws _ 

and the resemblance has led translators to adopt this rather mono¬ 
tonous metre for their versions of Malay metrical romances and 
Teromba. It is, however, clear that the Malay verse is not ‘ metri¬ 
cal’ (in the sense of resolvable into ‘ feet’ that scan), but accentual. 
As such it may be compared with an only slightly less primitive 
form of com{>osition—the old English accented and alliterative 
verse, such as Beowulf: 

....Wallowing waters, coldest of weathers, 

Night leaning wan,'while wind from the North, 
Battle-grim blew on us; rough were the billows.... 
or Piers Plowman: 

... .Deeth can dryvynge after, and aJ to duste passhed 

Kynges and kynghtes, kdysers and popes, 

Manye a lovely ludye and lemmans of knyglites 
Swowned and swelled for sorter of hise dyntes. 

Apart from the alliterative principle, and the far greater majesty 
of the English verse, there is a similarity of rhythm in the two 
forms. Just as the emphatic words in the Malay lines are marked 
by beat of the rebana, so were the accented and alliterated syllables 
* of the English verses marked by a stroke of the harp. And it may 
be remarked in passing that although the Malay verse is primarily 
accentual there are evident traces in it of both the intermediate 
ornaments between vers libres and perfect rhyme, viz. assonance 
and alliteration. Both may be seen in the lines already quoted: 
Tempat sialang berlantak best, * 

Tempat ke tmtn long membilang bunqkur. 

The whole system of Malay prosody—including pantun structure— 
deserves more examination than it -has yet received. The Jelebu 
Sayings, recorded by Mr. A. Caldecott in Journal No. 78, 
are particularly worthy of close study in this Respect; so too are 
the metrical passages interpolated by Raja Haji Yahya (‘an in¬ 
corrigible rhymester,’ as Dr. Winstedt calls him) in the various 
Hikayat edited by Dr. Winstedt and published in the Malay Litera¬ 
ture Series. 

Trengganu. 

July, 1919. 
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Report on Malay Studies. 


Bt C. 0. Blagden. 

(Read at the joint session of Orientalist Societies at 
Paris, July, 1920.) 

I have been asked to contribute a report on the progress of 
Malay studies in recent years. This is a branch of research that is 
not often mentioned in meetings of Orientalist Societies; it plays 
but a very small part by the side of larger subjects as India, Islam, 
China, and the like. I am glad, therefore, to comply with the re¬ 
quest. For practical reasons I must confine myself to Malay studies 
properly so called, excluding the numerous other languages and 
peoples of Indonesia. Even in regard to Malay studies proper, I 
can'venture to deal only with the work done by British scholars: 
to take a wider range would occupy more time than I have at my 
disposal, and I must therefore omit from my survey the excellent 
work done by many eminent Dutch and other foreign scholars in 
this and the cognate lines of research. The Dutch, owing to their 
extensive possessions in Indonesia, naturally take the lead in this 
department, and their great names, among whom I cannot refrain 
from mentioning those of H. N. van der Tunk and of my old friend 
Dr. H. Kern, will always be regarded with reverence. If I omit 
to deal with the work done by Dutch and other non-British scholars, 
it is not for want of appreciation but merely because I could not 
do justice to it in the time at my command. 

Within the last few years British research in this branch of 
studies has received a new and remarkable impetus. This has been 
due to several causes, but chiefly to the fact that the growth of the 
British sphere of administration and influence in the Malay Penin-* 
sula has brought home to the local Governments the desirability of 
encouraging by all possible means the systematic study of the 
Malay language and people. It was felt that the haphazard way 
formerly pursued of allowing individual officers of Government to 
pick up at first hand, each one for himself alone and without assis¬ 
tance, such information as he could acquire, was inadequate to the 
growing needs of our time. The interests of good administration 
demanded that an attempt should be made to collect and co-ordinate 
all such information in a methodical manner. The senior officers 
of Government realized that the younger men were tending to lose 
touch with native life. In former days a junior Government officer 
was often stationed in a district where he was the sole European: 
he was thus almost inevitably forced to learn something about his 
Malay neighbours. Nowadays that seldom happens: he is sur¬ 
rounded by European neighbours, and has not the same compelling 
. incentive for interesting himseif in the native population. Has 
official routine duties also have increased materially and leave .him 
Jess tame and energy for individual research. 
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Accordingly it was decided to set up a Committee for Malay 
Studies in the Federated Malay States which should encourage and 
assist the collection and publication in a systematic form of all 
manner of information on such subjects as Malay life, customs, 
history, language, literature, etc. This committee was set up a few 
years ago and the results have been very satisfactory, both from the 
practical and the scientific point of view. 

The movement I have referred to arose out of the actual prac¬ 
tical needs of the situation. But movements are generally inspired 
by individuals, and in this case the chief merit is due to one man, 
Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, now Governor of Sierra Leone. A Malay 
scholar of distinction, author of an excellent Malay-English dic¬ 
tionary, he had also planned a comprehensive work on the Malays 
of the Peninsula, but eventually decided to issue it provisionally in 
the more manageable form of separate monographs. In 1906 he 
published his “ Malay Beliefs,” a stimulating and interesting 
pamphlet on the subject of Malay religion and folklore, in which 
he describes and assesses the relative importance of the influence 
of Islam, the present official faith of the Malays, and of the sur¬ 
viving relics of their former faiths, such as Hinduism and Animism. 
This was to have been the first of his series of monographs, but it 
was also the last. The work of continuing the series was taken up 
by the Committee for Malay Studies, of which he became the leader 
and virtually the motive force. Interesting and valuable pamphlets 
were now brought out in quick succession under the Committee’s 
auspices, on Malay History, Literature and Law, Malay Life, 
Customs and Industries, and on the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Peninsula, and these were followed by another series of monographs 
dealing with the history and constitution of several of the Malay 
States of the Peninsula individually. 

More than lialf of these opuscula are from the pen of Mr. 
Wilkinson himself, and they all mark a considerable advance both 
in the collection of material and in the critical treatment of it. 
That one should always find oneself in agreement with every word 
contained in such an extensive range of monographs, was not to> 
be expected, nor were their authors all equally qualified to do full 
justice to their subjects. Mr. Wilkinson, in particular, sometimes 
disposes too hastily of the views of his predecessors and occasionally 
fails to give them the credit which was their due. But no one who 
studies his work will come away from it without having derived new 
information, and what is even more important, fresh stimulus from 
its perusal. On the whole Mr. Wilkinson was also fortunate in 
his collaborators, among whom one must specially mention Dr. R. 
0. Winstedt. That gifted scholar’s contributions to this series of 
" Papers oh Malay Subjects,” as they are modestly styled, are of 
peculiar value owing to his exceptionally intimate acquaintance with 
native life and his complete mastery of the language, both colloquial 
and literary. He has also to his credit an excellent grammar of 
Malay, published in 1913 by the Clarendon Press, an English- 
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Malay dictionary based on Wilkinson’s Malay-English dictionary 
but containing many additional words, and a number of minor 
works, some of which I shall have to refer to presently. 

Pari passu with the issue of the “ Papers on Malay Subjects,” 
the Committee for Malay Studies undertook the publication of 
another important series, styled the “ Malay Literature Series,” 
containing a number of Malay texts mainly printed in the Homan 
character. The population of the Peninsula is very cosmopolitan. 
Nearly half of it, in these days, is non-Malay. Yet Malay is the 
lingua franca of the country; everybody speaks it, more or less 
correctly, whenever it becomes necessary to communicate with a 
person of another race who does not happen to know the speaker’s 
own mother-tongue. Europeans, Chinese of different dialects, In¬ 
dians of various provinces of India, Indonesians from the different 
islands of the Archipelago, and all other strangers, use colloquial 
Malay freely as a means of intercommunication. Now, for the 
last five centuries or so Malay literature has been written in the 
Arabic character, a script hallowed by religious prestige but ill 
adapted to the phonetic requirements of the language. There was 
of course no idea of suppressing the use of this script, but the 
Government felt that its exclusive,use constituted a barrier to the 
exchange of knowledge which had to be surmounted. True, certain 
of the Government officials had always been required to master it, 
but the rest of the non-Muhammadan community declined to do so. 
Accordingly it was decided to issue a number of Malay texts in the 
Roman character, which is far better suited for the expression of 
Malay sounds than the very imperfect Arabic script. 

Moreover, without dropping the teaching of the latter, the 
study of thq Homan script was introduced beside it into the Malay 
vernacular schools, where it has been found to assist considerably 
in the acquisition of the power of fluent reading. In this matter 
we followed in the Peninsula the precedent set by the Dutch in 
their Indonesian dominions years ago. Although at first the an¬ 
cient prejudices against the use of the Roman character found some 
expression, no serious opposition was encountered, and the two. 
scripts now subsist side by side without friction or difficulty of 'any 
kind. While the study of Malay in the Arabic character is actively 
pursued in the schools, a number of text books in Roman script 
are also in use. Several of these, as well as others in the Arabic 
script, are from the hand of Dr. Winstedt, and one in particular, 
a history of the Malays in Malay, deserves special mention as an 
excellent introduction to the subject. 

From the starting of the “ Malay Literature Series ” in 1906 
up to the present time fifteen texts have been issued in it in the 
Roman character. These include both works that had beefa published 
before, such as the classical SSjarah MSlayu and Hang Tuah 
.and the modern writings of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir, and also 
various hitherto unpublished texts, both traditional and modern, 
.as well as collections of riddles, quatrains, etc. In the editing of 
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many of these texts Dr. Winstedt has again played a great part. 
His Introduction to the collection of quatrains in the pantun form 
is a very valuable critical account of the subject founded in part 
<on the work of his predecessors but adding much that is both new 
and illuminating. 

I have attempted to do justice to the new-lorn activities of. 
the Committee for Malay Studies. But meanwhile the old es¬ 
tablished Straits Branch of our Royal Asiatic Society steadily con¬ 
tinued its labours in the same field. That branch was founded in 
1877, and its Journal with its 81 numbers now fills quite a respect¬ 
ably sized shelf. In the last ten years it has issued alx>ut 25 
numbers of very varied contents. A great part of its activities has 
always been devoted to Natural History, a subject on which I will 
not enlarge, as it docs not concern the studies with which we have 
to deal here. But it has also issued a number of valuable papers 
on matters that interest us more directly, and has published a good 
many Malay' texts. I must particularly mention the Seri Rama, 
printed (in the Arabic character) in 1916, from the early 17th 
•century MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. No existing 
Malay MS. is much older than this one, and the work, which is a 
Malay prose recension of the Ramfiyana, is interesting from several 
^joints of view. It illustrates the changes of style, language, and 
orthography that have taken place in Malay in the last three cen¬ 
turies, and it is a good example of the way in which the ancient 
Indian epic has been remodelled to suit Malay ideas. The recen¬ 
sion was, of course, made after the Malays bad already been con¬ 
verted to Islam, but in spite of consequent anachronisms it still 
retains much of the flavour of its old Indian original. An analy¬ 
tical comparison of the two made by its editor, Dr. W. 0. Sheila- 
bear, in No. 70 of the Journal will be found of interest to Indianists 
who care to follow up the fortunes of the old Sanskrit epic in 
foreign lands. 

Two other texts of more local interest published in the Journal 
are the histories of Kedah and l'asai, both of which had already 
been issued in the Arabic character but had long been out of print. 
Amongst a large number of miscellaneous articles that have ap- 
}«jared in the Journal there are several which owe their origin to 
the extension of British influence over the North-Eastern States of 
Trengganu and Kelantan, where a very curious dialect of Malay 
is spoken that differs considerably from the Malay of the Southern 
States. I may perhaps be permitted to mention that a paper con¬ 
taining specimens of this dialect recorded phonographically and ex¬ 
pressed in the symbols of the international phonetic alphabet will 
appear before long in the Bulletin of our London School of Oriental 
Studies. In the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Dr. Winstedt has found another outlet for his superabun¬ 
dant intellectual activity, and the last few numbers contain many 
articles from his pen, all of them contributing something to our 
knowledge of Malay life, customs, history, or language. 
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What 1 have mentioned goes to show that there is no lack of 
good work in this particular field: there is plenty of enthusiasm 
locally, but unfortunately it inspires only a rather limited number 
of workers. That is a criticism that may legitimately be made, but 
one may .hope that other recruits will be enlisted. A gratifying 
aspect of the matter is the growing tendency on the part of the 
workers to co-ordinate their work amongst themselves and also to 
link it up with that of Orientalists in other fields. It is quite im¬ 
possible to do justice to Malay studies if one neglects either the 
element of Indian civilization that influenced the Malay race for at 
least a thousand years up to the close of the 14th century, or the 
more recent and now all-pervading factor of Islam, which super¬ 
vened upon the decline of Indian influence and replaced it as the 
dominant ideal. T am glad to see that local students have begun 
to realize to the full the great importance to their studies of under¬ 
standing these two factors. 

Conversely, I would turn to the Indianists and the Islamic 
scholars here, and suggest that for them too Malay studies have 
interest and value. They will see therein, if they care to look, 
some curious specimens of the application and development of their 
own systems, working on an alien population, blending and inter¬ 
mingling with local customs and ideas in a very peculiar way. I 
venture to think that it is part of the functions of Societies like ours 
to co-ordinate studies, to take broad and comprehensive views of 
them, and to.think (as it were) in continents. It will give a much 
needed stimulus to local students in a distant corner of the Asiatic 
field, if they know that the headquarters staff is interested in their 
work and has its eye upon them. On these grounds I feel I need 
make no apology for having taken up some of your time with this 
necessarily brief and inadequate notice of what has recently been 
achieved by British scholars in the part of the world with which, 
as Header in Malay in the University of London, I am most directly 
concerned. 



Contraband 


By W. G. Stirling. 

Whenever the Revenue laws expressly forbid the doing of cer¬ 
tain things, one is sure to find some persons with the desire of 
adventure, and others more readily from the desire of gain, to break 
them. 

From all the ingenious examples brought to notice, smug¬ 
gling to-day would appear tp be reduced to a fine art, and one can 
safely say that one has never learnt all that there is to be learnt 
about smuggling. 

Such drugs as morphia and cocaine are very easy to handle, as 
the fine white powder is light and easily compressed, and might 
well pass as salt or alum; one comes across bottles of it in barrels 
of cement, bags of rice, in the double bottoms of a bird cage, the 
lining of coats, and the soles of shoes, etc. 

Raw opium, and chandu, i.e. opium prepared for smoking, 
is not half so easy to manipulate, having its peculiar smell and the 
weight which so often leads to its discovery. 

Big “ jobs ” are usually run by wealthy persons who rarely 
appear, but pay people ready to run the risk ensuring them a sum 
of money should they get caught! 

Big smugglers will even go the length of purposely allowing 
the capture of a consignment and by so drawing this “herring” 
across the track sometimes ensure the safe passage of a very much 
more valuable lot. 

- The following few examples demonstrate some of the more in¬ 
genious methods resorted to and one cannot help but admiring the 
clever mind which has thought out and patiently worked on these 
methods in the attempt to defy the laws of the Colony. 

EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 

1. This ingenious device consists of a kerosine oil tin and a 
triangular receptacle soldered to the bottom of the tin which, when 
filled with liquid, makes it difficult to detect at sight the triangular 
tin at the bottom. 

2. This shows a well constructed drawer with a double bottom 
which slides out at A. 

3. The diagram A shows an opium pipe of bamboo (hollow 
from the mouthpiece to if, as indicated by the shaded portion); a 
metal tube A is inserted at the mouthpiece up to the hole at B. 
This allows the smoker to use his pipe with perfect ease and at 
the same time smuggle his supply. 
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Weight would not be an indication that there was any chandu 
or opium in the pipe as some pipes are ordinarily very heavy and 
acquire weight through constant use. 

C. A walking stick; a common method for the Dope fiend to 
carry about his supply. Unscrewed at D a hypodermic syringe and 
needles are disclosed, whale the lower portion contains the morphia 
or cocaine. 

4. The Chinese wear padded clothes in winter time and the 
diagram A shows an ordinary coat, into which are sewn thin slabs 
of opium. This is rather dangerous as the Revenue officers in the 
course of their searching duties often pass their hands over a person. 
The more ingenious way however is to take out the lining, soak it 
in liquid opium or chandu, dry it in the wind and repad the coat. 
The lining is afterwards taken out, immersed in boiling water and 
the drug is extracted. The same method is employed with towels- 
and clothes used to stuff mattresses and pillows. 

It is a common sight to see a Chinese carrying about his mat 
and pillow, and no uncommon thing to find bladders of chandu 
concealed in the stuffing. 

B. Shows the ordinary Chinese shoe, the soft cloth sides 
lined with packets of morphia and the sole has a slab of opium 
inside. 

C. The soles of European shoes have often been used to con¬ 
ceal slabs of opium. 

1). The heel of the wooden clog or trompak hollowed out to 
contain morphia: there is nothing uncommon or suspicious in 
seeing Chinese carrying their clogs when not in use. 

5. On examining some barrels of dried walnuts A and dates 
B it was found that the shells of the walnuts and husks of the dates 
had been all carefully prized open, the dried fruit extracted and a 
small quantity of opium wrapped up in paper in their place. 

The preparation must have taken - a considerable time and 
shows how profitable the smuggling of opium is, as well as an 
example of celestial patience. 

6. A is meant to represent three ordinary ducks one of which 
was found to be dead and very heavy, its inside had been extracted 
and live bladders of chandu “ b ” placed there instead. 

The live ducks were to do the quacking and thus allay suspicion. 

B. shows a fish treated in the same fashion with bladders of 
chandu at “b.” 

7. The diagram represents a book which one expects to see 
in the hands or with the luggage of most travellers; a certain por¬ 
tion of the reading matter is treated as shewn. 

A similar device is used to conceal an outfit for injecting 
morphia or cocaine. 
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8. ' A represents a Chinese saw; the centre piece (shaded) is 
hollowed out and filled with opium. 

B is a chisel; the wooden handle filled with opium. 

9. A shows one of the most laborious and ingenious methods 
of smuggling 1 have yet seen. Deep holes were drilled in between 
the dovetailing of a cabinet and tubes containing chandu were 
inserted. B shews a section of the dovetailing and X the posi¬ 
tion of the tubes as they lay on the top and sides of the cabinet. 

10. Another well constructed piece of work entailing much 
time and patience was disclosed in some barrels of fruit. The staves 
were all carefully hollowed out to take a tin made to size, the bot¬ 
tom of the barrel was treated in a similar manner, and the whole 
carefully fitted together. The ends of the staves were planed 
down so that on looking down into the barrel the thickness at the 
centre would not be so noticeable. 

11. Saucers would hardly be expected to be of use to the 
smuggler, but when one has the Chinese 6aucer or cup stand to 
deal with it becomes quite another matter; the method of packing 
is simple. 

Take half a dozen or so of European saucers and place them 
at the top and bottom of a stack of Chinese saucers (which have a 
hole in the centre into which the cup fits); the space made by the 
saucers is filled up with bladders of chandu and the whole carefully 
done up with straw packing. 

A shows the stack, B a European saucer and C a Chinese 
saucer. 

12. All bamboo furniture is highly suspicious; it is usually 
cheap to buy and one wonders why some people bother to move 
old tables and chairs; however the bamboo legs tell their tale. 

13. Chinese go in for poultry a great deal and make a great 
success of it. One man had a sitting hen, which he must have prized, 
and it was not surprising as her eggs were found to be worth their 
weight in gold, for these eggs were pots of chandu worth $12 each. 
He depended on the reluctance of the sitting hen leaving her eggs, 
or of letting any one touch them. 

B represents a pail of rice. Fowls are usually kept in pens 
on a ship for the use of the larder and they naturally require food, 
but an inquisitive Bevenue Officer interfered with their meal just 
before the ship was leaving port and found a valuable lot of chandu 
concealed at the bottom of the pail under the cooked rice. 

14. The Chinese employed in packing the chandu for sale to 
the public resort to every means to steal it. The Chinese say of 
any one who has anything to do with opium that some of it is bound 
to stick to the fingers. (Therein lies a double meaning). 

R. A. Soc., No. 88, 1821. 
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What easier than to put a plaster on the leg, and chance being 
asked to show the sore place? 

15. A shows a strainer with a double side. 

B the handle of an old kerosine oil tin converted into a tin 
for water carrying. Chinese travelling about often uee such tins 
for packing up their odds and ends. This handle was detachable, 
so that it could be used on several occasions. 






















































A Vocabulary of Brunei Malay. 

BY 

H. B. Mabshall. 


(With notes by J. C. Moulton). 


This list of Brunei Malay words represents the work of several 
years. It was undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. W. H. Lee- 
Wamer, then Assistant Resident, and compiled by the author when 
be was travelling throughout the State of Brunei prospecting. 

Mr. T. H. Burkill, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, 
has kindly named the fruits and plants, while I)r. R. Hanitsch and 
Major J. <\ Moulton, resj>ectively the late and present Directors 
of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, are responsible for the identi¬ 
fications of the shells. 

H. B. Mabshall. 

[Mr. H. B. Marshall lias kindly permitted me to annotate his 
interesting vocabulary. He tells me it was intended to be a list 
of words peculiar to Brunei. But in addition to the parallels 
mentioned bv Mr. Marshall, T have found a great number of words 
identical with those used by Sarawak Malays. In some the origin 
is obviously Dayak, while others have parallel words in the Malay 
Peninsula, verv Hose if not identically the same both in form and 
meaning. The residue of true Brunei words, i.e. those without 
any obvious connection with neighbouring dialects is comparatively 
small. 

The letter ‘ S ’ after a word indicates that it is also used in 
that form and sense in Sarawak; the letter ‘ W ’ that it is given 
in Wilkinson’s Malay Dictionary. 1 have relegated to foot-notes 
any suggestions as to parallels in Sarawak and Malay Peninsula 
Malay, and as to possible derivation from other languages. Out 
•of the 505 words given by Mr. Marshall, about 55 per cent are 
now without the letter ‘ S ’ or 1 W ’ or a foot-note. These are, so 
far as 1 know, true Brunei words for which parallels and possible 
derivations are still to be sought. No doubt this number can be 
still further reduced without much difficulty. On the other hand 
there are undoubtedly many more peculiar Brunei words to be 
recorded. 

Mr. H. S. Haynes published in this Journal (No. 34, 1900, 
pp. 39-48) a list of 295 Brunei words, of which 93 are given by 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Lee-Warner has recently supplied a list of 33 
words, of which 24, new to this vocabulary and not given by Mr. 
Haynes, have now been incorporated. The letter a immediately 
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after the number denotes them. Mr. C. N. Maxwell has kindly* 
allowed me to make use of a list of Brunei Malay words compiled 
by him at Limbang in 3893. Out of 138 words in this list I 
have added 23'to Mr. MatrshalPs vocabulary, which are not given 
by Mr. Haynes; they are denoted by the letter b immediately after 
the number. 

In annotating this list I must acknowledge valuable advice- 
and assistance received from Mr. H. B. Crocker of the Sarawak 
Civil Service]. 

J. C. Moulton. 

Singapore, 1st February, 1921. 


S. Bring, conduct, go. Aga tali * “Off 
with you then.” 

S. W. Mati beragan to die naturally of old age 
aiul not from any specific disease or 
by reason of accident. 

Tlie chin. 

Used to form the transitive verb:— 
surat atu sudah ku-terima akan; 
jangkn binasa akan; turun akan. 

S. To agree = mengaku. 

Mengalai, the playing of music and 
dancing = m&ronggeng. 

W. The projecting platform in the bows of 
a sailing pakarangan . 

1. In Sarawak — “draw near to,” “approach,” “go to,” not “bring” 

or “conduct.” 

2. Mati bSragan “death without sign of death; death which resembles 

life” (W.) Meragan in Sarawak. 

3. R. S. Douglas gives jaan , ja and daah as the Kayan, Kenyali and 

Kalabit words respectively for “chin” ( Sarawak Museum Journal, 
Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 84-85, 1911). 

4. The Malay transitive suffix - lean . Apparently one of the many Brunei 

words which have a long a prefixed to them, e.g . amun instead 
of the ordinary mun f which is used commonly in Sarawak for 
“if,” 

6. “To admit” rather than “to agree” in Sarawak, where mengaku 

is also used for the same, perhaps more commonly. The Dayak 
has the same word for “admit” in the sense of “confess,” viz. 
aku or ngaku. 

7. In a translation by Sir Stamford Raffles of the more important 

passages of the Malacca Maritime ('odes ( Journ . J Roy. As. Soc. Sir. 
Br. f No. 3, pp. 62-84, 1879), there is the following passage under- 
the heading “The Division of a Prahu”:— 

“The Aiang* muka (the place before the Nakhoda’s Cabin) 
is appropriated for the Tukang tengah, Tukang-kanan, and 
Tukang-kiri. If any of the Crew go there they shall be punished 
with three stripes.” 

The general meaning of aiang in Malay is “across” or “at 
right angles to anything,” hence the specialized use for it in the 
above passage and in Brunei Malay as the “space across the fore¬ 
part of the ship.” 


1. Aga. 

2. Agan. 

3. Ajai. 

4. Akan. 

5. Akun. 

6. Alai. 

7. Aiang. 
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8. 

Alik. 


The external laths which secure katana 
laths. 

9. 

Alun.* 

S. W. 

Matt beragan, to die naturally of old ag®- 

10. 

Annan. 

s. 

— slnang: endah aman ’ku. 

106. 

Amas. 


= Smas, mas, gold. 

11. 

Amban. 

w. 

Pork-jacket for sailors. 

12. 

Ambit. 


Pull, drag, * tarek. 

13. 

Ambok. 


Monkey, applied more especially to the 
kSra. 

14. 

Am pa. 

s. w. 

The husk of padi. 

15. 

Ampus. 

s. 

Saint ampus = batok kSring, consump¬ 
tion. 

16. 

Amun. 


If, provided that. ? = lamun Mai. 

17. 

Anau. 


The sugar palm, Arenga saccharifera. 

18. 

Andang. 2 

s. w. 

Customary law. Andang buat-nya, he 
is accustomed to do so. 

19. 

Andir. 


Undar-andir, part of the loom. 

20. 

Angin. 

w. 

Halik angin, a tree occurring in tertiary 
jungle. 

21. 

Angkap. 

s. 

A rack or shelf in the upper part of a 
native house used for stowing away 
goods. 

22. 

Ani. 


This, = ini. 

23. 

Antai. 


Just now, = tadi. 

24. 

Arong. 

s. 

A gulley, nullah. 

25. 

Aru. 


The casuarina tree. 

26. 

Asah. 

s.w. 

Mengasali dau-al, to rub up ink on a 
palette. 


9. W. compares the Javanese meaning “open space, in front of a Java¬ 
nese palace, used for parades, processions and military exercises.” 
It is also used by Dayaks. 

10, “ Comfortable’’ in Sarawak, where the word pian is also used, per¬ 

haps more commonly, in the same sense; tida pian , “being busy” 
(the reverse of being comfortable!). 

11. “A contrivance to increase the carrying power of a boat” (W.) 

14, Also in Dayak, with the further meaning of “worthless,” “empty ,’ 9 

“rubbish,” — Malay hampa or hhnpa. 

15, “Shortness of breath” (Sarawak). Of. ambuskan (Sar.) “to get 

rid of phlegm” or “to blow the nose” and henibuskan “to blow 
e.g . fire from dragon’s nostrils” (Malay Peninsula). “Asthma” 
(Haynes in Brunei-Malay Vocabulary). 

16, Sarawak mm (vide note 4). 

18. 9 ndang (Sarawak) — memang “naturally customary,” “alfways,” 

“of course” (when replying to a question). Rather stronger than 
merely “customary.” 

20. » Mallotus Cochin-Chinensu (Euphorbiaceae) (Ridley), 

21. The Brunei long a prefix. 

24. i.e. a gulley, which may or may not have water. 

25. The Brunei long a takes the place of the usual Malay short A 

R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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27. 

Asah. 

S. 

Aging asah-asahan, perfumed water 
used by natives for sprinkling over 
graves. 

28. 

Asang. 

a 

The gills of a fish. 

29. 

Atu. 


= itu, that. 

30. 

An. 

s. 

The affirmative. 

31. 

Aur.* 


A red skinned edible Jcandis (Oar- 
cmia); the dried skin used as. asam 
in curries. 

32. 

Awal. 

aw. 

Early, in good time. Ia man birjalan- 
esoic awal sihit, he will leave early to¬ 
morrow morning. 

33. 

Awat. 


A large oar used for sculling tongkangt 
from the stern. BSrawat = to seull 
in this manner. 

34. 

Ayangan. 


'Hie compartment in a belong (fishing 
trap) leading into the bunohan (the 
place where the fish are collected). 

35. 

Aylng. 


Water, = ayer. 

36. 

Babang. 


A dam, barrier to keep hack water. 

37. 

Babas. 


To slit open. 

38. 

Babat. 


A Brunei measure, = 10 kayu or $1.40. 

39. 

Babau. 


(i) Dumb, (ii) Si-babau : kSmudi «- 
babau, a rudder operated from the 
bows of a boat. 

396. 

Babut. 


To pluck or pull out, = chabut. 

40. 

Badok. 


A long cylindrical drum (tobok). 

41. 

Badong. 

aw. 

A fish resembling an eel, three to four 
feet long. 


28. Dayak and Sarawak Malay anmng. 

29. The Brunei long a prefix as in ani for ini . 

30. Dayak and Sarawak Malay. 

32. Arabic and Hindustani. The Brunei use is common in Penang. 

35. More often ain in the Limbang and Baram districts of Sarawak,, 
where Brunei Malay is spoken by up-river tribes. The final r 
of many words is turned into an n, thus ilir becomes ilin, blajar 
becomes blajan , sa’elcor, s’ekong, etc. 

37. In Sarawak bebas. 

38. “To tie n (Haynes). 

39. Probably - bibi in Sarawak, an onomatopaeic word representing the- 

sound a dumb man makes. Punai bibi is used for the large thick¬ 
billed green pigeon (Buirtron oapellei Temm,) which makes a, 
somewhat similar, half-stifled noise. 

Babau is used in Sarawak in the sense of “careless,” “con¬ 
tinually making mistakes.” 

39h. Dayak. 

40. BMolc in Sarawak and elsewhere (W.) The Brunei long a takes. 

the place of the usual Malay short 2. 
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416. Bai. 

42. Bakang. 

43. Bakut. 


44. Balat. 

45. Bambangan. 

46. Bangau. 

47. Bangkala. 


476. Bangkar. 

48. Bangkatan. 

49. Bangking. 
49a. Bangota. 

50. Bantai. 


51. Barai. 


516. Bari. 

5i2. Barok. 

53. Basing. 


Pig, = bdbi. 

A rotan hold-all, made partly of wood 
and strapped on the back. 

S. Ground thrown up in the river, on which 
houses are built and coco-palms 
planted:— 

Sungai damit bakut mfnumpok, 

Sana banyak ikan shnbilang. 

Dayang daniii suroh ntenyubok 

Tam pat kakanda mlminta pinang . 

Fish trap, kelong. 

A large fruit, probably mango species. 

A species of fish. 

A large trunkless palm (Arenga un- 
dulatifolia), the stem used for mak¬ 
ing blowpipe darts and Malay pens, 
also parts of the loom. 

A raft. 

A long-nosed monkey. 

A bed bug. 

Strong. 

A pole, a pole with forked end, usually 
of bamboo used for gathering fruit 
out of reach. (Malay pSnjolok buah ). 
Bantai selambau, the poles which 
support the net (V. selambau). 

To pay:— 

Avak ayam kikik-kikik, 

Kikik-kikik di-bawah tangga. 

Anak orang jangan di-usek; 

Kalau di-usek, barai belanja. 

» dahulv, before. 

A species of monkey (Macacos neme - 
strinus), = htrok. 

Squirrel. Chula basing, an aphrodisiac. 


43. Day&k: jalai bakut, “a raised road.” Also used by Malays in 

Sarawak. 

44. Bilat in Sarawak and elsowhere (W.) Used as a generic name for 

fishing-traps, e.g. b. kilong, b. jlrimal, etc. 

45. Bambang in Dayak simply means “large.” 

48. Bengkatang (Haynes). Dayak rasong, Sarawak Matey orang blanda. 

The only known species of long-nosed monkey ( Nasalis larvatus) 
is confined to Borneo. 

49. Cf. wangkeng the variant used by the Dustins on Mt. Kinabalu in 

British North Borneo. 

51. The Malay word bayar inverted. Cf. Brunei Matey bllarai in¬ 
stead of belayar to sail, belureh instead of buleh (contraction for 
b&rvleh) to get. 

R. A. Sec., No. 88, 1921. 
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St. 

Bata. 


Viaticum, provision for a journey, 
bikal. 

55. 

Batas. 

W. 

A raised bed of earth in a nursery 
(stimai). 

56. 

BataL 


A fruit resembling the wax-gourd but 
smaller. 

57. 

Batian. 


Bunting, with child—used of human 
beings, but more especially of ani¬ 
mals. Cf. tian. 

Pinang muda b&ragi-ragi 

Oleh m&mbGli dalam padian. 
Dayang muda tidale bcrlaki, 

Sa-kali sSdar mhxgandong batian. 

58. 

Batu las. 

s. w. 

Bath brick, polishing stone, = batu 8m- 
p8las. 

59. 

Bayong. 

s. 

A bag made of mSngkuang leaf, used 
principally for carrying raw sago. 

60. 

Bebun. 


To talk nonsense. 

61. 

BSdukang. 

s. w. 

A fish similar to the American catfish 
(uneatable). 

62. 

Belangking. 


A shell ( A uricula auris). 

63. 

Belatak. 


A large open basket. 

635. 

Belebit. 


Fluted, grooved (of columns, posts, 
etc.). 

64. 

Belengkok. 

s. 

A variant of bengkok, bent, crooked. 

65. 

Belian. 

s. 

A familiar term used by a woman when 
shaking of her husband. Aku punya 
bSlian, my old man. 

66. 

Belidi. 

s. 

A bucket. 

67. 

Beluai. 


A buffalo wallow. 

68. 

Beluboh. 


A species of rotan. 

69. 

Belulang. 

s. w. 

I'sed generally for kulit, skin, leather. 

70. 

Belunoh. 

S'. 

A fruit:— Mangifera sp. 

71. 

Belusir. 


To run. 


54. Cf. Dayak and Sarawak Malay betah “a long-time”; bitah sudah 

4 4 it was a long time ago.” 

55. Baton does not seem to be used in Sarawak. For 44 nursery” semai 

becomes chemai or chemeh . 

57. Possibly batian is the Brunei inverted form of betina, 44 a female,” 
vide the expression mengandong batian used above. The use of 
batian — bunting is known also in Sarawak. 

04. Commonly used in Sarawak Malay and Dayak cf. bengkok, bSlengkok, 
lengkok, 

65. Used when referring to one of the ”Dato” in Sarawak. 

66. More often blddi in Sarawak; baldi in the Malay Peninsula. 

69. In Dayak and Sarawak Malay belulang is restricted for leather or 
dried skin. 

71. Cf. Sarawak and Peninsular Malay b$ru8ir % 44 to pursue.” 

JVror. Straits Branch 
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72. 

Berakas. 


Numerical coefficient, used with nibongs. 
Cf. bSrkae, a tied bundle. 

73. 

Beriak. 


= berak, defecate. 

74. 

Berlbadak. 


A common riverside tree ( Cerbera odol- 
1am) with white flowers, known in 
the F.M.S. as pompong, pongpong 
and buta-buta. 

746. 

Beribun. 


To toy, trifle. 

75. 

Berimit. 


Slowly, gradually: aging pasang ber¬ 
imit, the last of the flood. 

76. 

Berkameh. 

S. 

Vide No. 182, kameh. 

77. 

Bernanang. 


Berenang, to swim. 

776. 

Bersaki. 


To copulate (of birds and beasts). 

776. 

Berselat. 


Resist, oppose, combat. 

78. 

Beruwar. 

s. 

A go-between, tout. 

79. 

Biabas. 

s. 

A species of jambu (guava). (In the 
F.M.S. jambu biji). 

80. 

Bidai . 2 


The ribs. 

81. 

Bidar. 

s. 

A built up dug-out, the type of boat 
most commonly used in Brunei. 

82. 

Biding. 

s. 

Sharp ridges on the tail of a crocodile 
and certain fish. 

83. 

Bilak. 

s. 

Bilak mata, a parasite found on man¬ 
groves and other trees. 

84. 

Biloyan. 


An edible marine bivalve resembling 
V-nio. 

85. 

Bingkai. 

s. w. 

The strip of heading round the gunwale 
of a bidar, boat. 

86. 

Bingkong. 


The covered portion at the end of a 
jambatan. 

87. 

Binuang. 

w. 

A tree of light wood, suitable for floats. 

88. 

Bipang. 

s. 

A kind of sweet made of rice and sugar. 

89. 

Birah. 

S'. 

Harlot, (from the properties of the 
daun birah, a Oladium leaf). 


75. Cf. Dayak mimit “small” (adj.) or “slightly” (adv.) and Malay 
dtimit. 

78. Hindustani. Sarawak and Malay Peninsula = “pimp.” 

80. JBidai, “a long narrow strip of rattan such as is used in making 
mats or native blinds.” berbidai-bidai “in long thin strips” 
(W.). The Brunei Malay use is evidently an extension of this 
idea. 

82, Haynes translates it “shark's fins and tails.” 

85. Also used in Dayak. 

87. M&nwng in Sarawak Malay. 

88. Also lipmxg in Sarawak Malay. 

89. Perhaps better translated as “lecherous”, the equivalent of the 

Sarawak Malay word “ lanji ” or “feawyi.” 


B. A. Soc. f No. 88, 1921* 
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896. 

Bisai. 


Nice, = bagus. 

90. 

Bius. 


One of the Rhizophorae. (Bruguiera 
sp.). 

91. 

Bodoh. 2 


A large black beetle which bores into 
timber. 

916. 

Bofiun. 


A wooden tray. 

92. 

Boyah. 


Foam, = bueh. 

93. 

Boyok. 


Memboyok, to be obstinate, unmanage¬ 
able. 

94. 

Buah. 


(i) Buah Ulinga, lobe of the ear. 

(ii) Anak buah = pupu dm kali, cousin 
twice removed. 

94a. Buaya. 2 


The keelson of a boat. 

95. 

Bubok. 

s. 

A kind of small prawn used for making 
belachan. 

96. 

Bubul. 

s.w. 

The making of fishing nets. 

97. 

Bubut. 

s. 

To pursue. 

98. 

Bugan. 


A bird (Malay bangau? a heron). 

99. 

Bujak. 

s. 

Spear. 

996. 

Bufa. 2 

s. 

X on sense, untrue, a lie (not so strong 
as bohong). 

100. 

Bumbong. 


A cylindrical l>ox of bamboo with lid 
used for carrying tobacco or pinang, 
worn at the waist. 

101. 

Bumbunan. 


The fontanel, the crown of the head. 
Of. ubun-ubun (dictionary Malay). 

102. 

Bungulan. 


Bungulan ayam, cockscomb. 

103. 

Bunohan. 


The last compartment of a kelong (fish 
trap) from which the fish are finally 
taken. 

104. 

Burian. 


A dowry given at marriage ■ pSmbrian. 

105. 

Buting. 


Xumerical coefficient, used with planks 
and other objects. 

89b. 

* 1 Pretty” (Sarawak). 



94. Anak buah in Sarawak and Peninsular Malay is commonly used of 

4 4 followers . 7 7 The head-man of a house will thus speak of all the 
people of his house, relatives or not. 

95. Da yak. 

96. According to Wilkinson * 4 the repairing of nets.” 

98. Possibly an inverted form of bangau . 

99. Dayak. 

99b. Dayak. 

100. Wilkinson gives bunbong ~ “a water vessel made from a joint of 
bamboo.” Howell records the Dayak use of it to mean “a torch* 
shaped receptacle for resin ( damar ).” 

104. Bcrian in Sarawak., 

105. Butir or buti in Sarawak. Another instance of the Brunei convex 

sion of the terminal r of ordinary Malay words, to n or ng. 

Jour. Straits Brandt 
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106. Chamas. Inclined to flirt (of a girl):— 

Burong arms tirbang ka-balai, 
PSrmainan anak rincharia. 

Jangan chamas, adinda malax! 

Paduka kakanda hilang ka-mana? 

107. ChamaL Hauling a boat in a river by means of 

a rope fixed ahead to trees or posts. 

108. Chandasan. A native sugar mill. 

109. Chandas. A kind of chopsticks made of bamboo. 

110. Charok. Used generally for the forepart of a 

boat. 

111. Chelapa. S. An oblong box for holding pinang and 

sireh leaf. 

112. Ch&rmin. Tangkai chSrmin, the hair on the face 

between the ear and cheek. 

113. Chibadak. The jack fruit, = chcmpedak (Arto- 

carpus polyphema). 

114. Chikar(Hind.)S. W. “ Hard over” of the helm. 

115. Chirangin. A revolving noisy scarecrow like a 

windmill. 

116. Chirikan. A reel or bobbin. 

117. Chupu. W. A metal box. 

118. Dadap. S. W. A tree (Erythrina sp.) with large scar¬ 

let flowers. 

119. Dagang. S. W. Berdagang = berniaga, to trade. 

120. Damak. W. A dart with detachable brass barb and 

running line used with a blowpipe 
for shooting fish. 

121. Damit. Kichil, small = demit. 

122. Dam par. 2 S. Longitudinal rafters of a house laid on 

the kasau jantan and supporting the 
kasau bini to which the atap is at¬ 
tached. 

123. Daun. W. Daun Wlinga = the lobe of the ear. 

S. Daun judi - playing cards. 

Daun kipas = propeller blade. 

123a. Deda. Is not, tid’ada (Sarawak), tiada, t’ada 

(Malay Peninsula). 

107. Chemat in Sarawak and dictionary Malay. 

109. Tandas in Sarawak. 

111. Dayak. 

114. “Steering-wheel on a Bhip’’ (Wilkinson). Kanan shikar is a common 
Sarawak Malay nautical expression meaning “hard a-starboard.” 

118. -c Didap. 

119. Orang dagang, “a stranger” or “foreigner” in Sarawak and the 

Malay Peninsula, is takai in Brunei Malay. 

121. Of. Dayak mit, “little.” 

R. A. 8oc., Me. 88, 1981. 
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124. 

Didis. 

w. 

The civet. 

125. 

Dual. 

s. 

A fish, the pomfrey (ilcan bawal). 

126. 

Durong. 


A storehouse for padi. 

127. 

Ekong. 


Tail; sometimes used as a numeral co¬ 
efficient with human beings. 

128. 

Endah. 

s. 

No, not - tidak. 

129. 

Endudol. 


A palm, Caryota urens. 

1296. 

Enggar. 

s. 

Annoyance. 

130. 

Engkunau. 


A tree yielding a fairly tough wood. 

1305. fintadi. 


= ladi, just now. 

1305. 

Eris. 


= kerat, to cut in lengths; sa’eris, a piece 
cut off. 

131. 

Gadong. 

s. 

Green. Bunga gadong, the ylang ylang 
flower. 

132. 

Gagau. 

s. 

Work. Sahaya ada gagau = Sahaya 
tidak stlnang. 

133. 

Gaguling. 

s. 

A bed pillow used by the Sultan. 

134. 

Galang. 2 


Worms of any kind, earth or intestinal. 

135. 

Galok. 


An earthenware pot with neok, for 
drinking water. 

136. 

Gaman. 


A raft of poles propelled by a double 
ended paddle, used by natives on the 
coast for fishing with hand lines. 

137. 

Gandam. 


Selvage of cloth or linen. 

138. 

Gangsa. 

s.w. 

A brass tray with feet. 

139. 

Ganjur. 


A kind of pike carried in processions 
of royalty. 

140. 

Gapit. 


An inner lath to which the alik is 
nailed; the framework of a door as 
distinct from the panelling. Cf. 
kapit. 

325. 

Also duah in Sarawak. 



127. = Ekor (vide note on 35). 

128. Dayak *nda . Commonly used by Sarawak Malays. Endah usah, 

‘*never mind.” 

131. Also “purple” in Sarawak. “Blue” in Dayak. 

132. Dayak. More correctly “busy” in Sarawak. 

133. Dayak and Sarawak Malay “a bolster.” 

135. Cf. g&lok, “a mug or drinking-bowl made of the shell of a coconut; 
a vessel of coconut shell for gutta, water, etc.” (Wilkinson); “a 
bowl of three-quarters of a coconut shell” (Winstedt). 

137. Cf. gandan, “a large cover of silk cloth; a rich cloth placed over a 

divan” (Wilkinson). 

138. From the Sanskrit kangsya, “bell-metal,” “bronze.” 

139. Cf. kenjor or genjor, “erect,” “stiff.” 

140. Cf. mengapit “to squeeze,” or “support.” K8pit in Sarawak itf 

rather “to pinch and hold,” e.g, as a crab’s claw. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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1H. Gauk. 


Forward, precocious, of a child. 

142. Gedabang. 


Au edible kandis with yellow fruit. 

143. GSgawi. 


A wooden spoon used when cooking 
rice. 

1435. Gelaga 

W. 

Sugar-cane. 

144. GSntian. 


Fibre of any kind, raw material before 
being worked into rope; sometimes 



used for bSnang. 

145. Geranjang. 

s. 

A large conical open work basket car¬ 
ried on the back. 

146. GSringsin. 


A circular brass box with conical cover, 
used for holding pinang and sireh 
leaf. 

147. Giak. 

s. 

The frames (lower) of a boat. 

148. Giam. 


A cascade, waterfall. Cf. riam. 

149. Gigis. 


To scratch, make a mark as a carpenter 
with a nail or marking gauge. Cf. 
kikii. 

149a. Gimbar. 


Position side by side, as of poles in a 
raft or planks in flooring: bergimbar 
am pat = 4 side by side. 

150. Giok. 


Caterpillar, maggot. 

151. Giring. 2 

w. 

(i) Small bells used when fishing with 
hand-lines. 


w. 

(ii) To drive together (of cattle) 
(Maxwell). 

152. Gobang. 

w. 

A dug-out. 

153. Gochok. 

s. 

A betel-nut pounder. 

154. Gugur. 

s.w. 

Commonly used in the same sense as 
jaioh, fall. 


141. Also “clumsy,” “awkward/* “loutish” in Sarawak. Dayak: 

“wild,” “savage,” “fierce,” “troublesome” e.g. buaya gauk, 
“a troublesome crocodile.” Sarawak Malays use it in this sense 
too. 

143. Cf. Javanese gawai, “a tool” or “instrument.” 

1435. Gfflagah in Malay Peninsula for “wild sugar-cane.” 

145. Cf. ktiranjang (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula). 

147. Dayak. 

148. Another instance of the Brunei’s apparent dislike of using the letter 

r either at the beginning or end of a word It is perhaps of 
interest to note that they do not follow the Chinese in replacing 
r by l. The Land-Dayaks of Sarawak provide a curious con¬ 
trast to the Brunei Malays and Chinese in that they have difficulty 
with the letter l . In many Malay words they replace l by r. 

149a. Cf. Malay gernbar ** twins, ” “ double. ’ ’ 

152. “A one-masted sea-going native ship (perahu) of a Bugis type” 

(Wilkinson). Gubong (Haynes in Brunei-Malay Vocabulary). 

153. Cf. gochoh , Sarawak Malay and Dayak in this sense, 

154. And Dayak. 

B. A. So*., No. 58, 1021. 
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155. 

Quling. 


Ouling tangan, a set of nine small 
gongs forming part of the Javanese 
gam Plan. 

156. 

Guna. 


Paku sa-ribu guna , an edible fern. 

157. 

Gusi. 

S. 

A kind of jar ( tajau) with six handles; 
outside surface dull, inside smooth 
and crackled; supposed by Brunei 
Malays to be made and buried by 
spirits. Only three specimens are 
said to exist in Brunei. 

158. 

Griting. 


A tree ( Lumnitzera Kttorea) supplying 
a very tough wood; resists teredo 
perhaps better than any other. 

159. 

Halls. 


(i) The line of scum marking the point 
of contact of two currents. 

(ii) BSrhalus, with the hair on the 
forehead cut in a straight or curved 
line. 

160. 

Hampang. 


A nak h. = anak gampang, bastard. 

160a. Hangit. 

w. 

Foul smelling. 

161. 

Hangun. 


BMiangun, to apply powder on cosmet¬ 
ics—said only of the Sultan. 

162. 

Hunggu.* 


Pointed excrescences from the roots of 
pMada, and other trees. 

163. 

Ileal. 


A tree, Artocarpus sp., the young of 
which is termed timbaran. 

164. 

Imini. 


A kind of crab; i. supan the flower of 
the pitcher-plant. 

165. 

Inanai. 


The warp in a loom. 

166. 

Indong. 

s.w. 

Female; ayam i. a hen; i. tangan 
thumb; Hang i. main posts of a 
house; lobang i. the main level in 
mining as distinguished from a cross¬ 
drive lobang bilek. 

167. 

I pang. 

s. 

An earthenware jar. 

168. 

Ipil. 

s.w. 

A tree, Afzelia bijuga. 


355. 44 Seven or eight graduated gongs.” (Haynes). 

159. Kalis in Sarawak. The nearest approach to the first Brunei meaning 

given by Wilkinson for Icalis is 44 vapour on a glass or metallic sur* 
face,” 44 inadhesiveness,” * 4 impermanence.” 

160. Ampang in Sarawak Malay and Dayak. Gampang more commonly 

in Malay Peninsula and .Java. 

160a. 4 4 Scorching, singeing. Ban h. the smell of burning” (Wilkinson); 
Dayak angit 44 fresh or fragrant smell.” Haynes gives lanto as 
the Brunei for 44 bad smell.” 

161. Cf. mg gun , 4 4 fastidious; affected in one >s manner or dress: dandified: 

dud’sh” (Wilkinson). 

166. cf. Dayak indu> 

167. Dajak, 44 a jar with a wide mouth.” Epong (Baynes). 

Jour. Straits Brandi 
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168a. I rags. 


North. 

1686. Isa. 


= satu, one. 

169. 

Itek. 


ltek-itekan a riverside tree (Heritiera 
littoralis), whose fruit (peler karri - 
bing) is used medicinally. It is also 
called dungan and atun laut. 

170. 

Iting. 


Spiky barbs on the back of the skate, 
ikan sumbilang, etc. 

171. 

Jangat. 


1-ook! = lengok: j. dahulu. 

172. 

Jangka. 

S. W. 

A carpenter’s marking gauge. 

173. 

Jangkar. 

S', w. 

Anchor. 

174. 

Jangku. 


Jangan-kau, Don’t. 

175. 

Jelayan. 


Buah jelayan a species of Calamus or 
Daemonarops : the acid fruit is much 
used in curries. 

176. 

Jubit. 


Kain jubit, a kind of black calico. 

1766. 

Kakei. 


To chafe or rub, = urut; to scratch. 

176a. Kalang. 


A pole. Kalang 2 , rollers on which a 
boat is launched into the sea. 

177. 

Kalat. 


(i) Rope generally, (ii) Astringent. 

178. 

Kalatiak. 


The armpit. 

179. 

Kalimut. 


Mengalimut, to slander, disparage. 

180. 

Kamah. 

s. 

Dirty. 

181. 

Kamas. 

s.w. 

Sedia, svdah siap = ready. 

182. 

Kameh. 

s. w. 

Bfirkameh = buang ayer kenching, to 
urinate. 

183. 

Kampar. 


The line of driftwood shewing the limit 
of the tide’s rise and fall. 

184. 

Kampil. 


A small pouch of pandan leaf for hold¬ 
ing pinang or tobacco. 

1846. 

Kapisan. 


Tb swoon, faint, = pingsan. 

185. 

Kapsiu. 

s. 

A brass kettle with wooden handle; ft 
whistles when water boils. 

168o. also Vmga . 




172. Extended meaning in Malay and Dayak: “thought,” “idea,” 
1 * guess.’ 9 

174. C. N. Maxwell translates it “I said,” “I say.” Apa janku jangan 
mudik . “Bid I not say don’t go up river!” 

177. Cf. k&lat (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak). In Sarawak Malay it 

may also mean “tired,” “sleepy” as in kelat mata “sleepy- 
eyed.” Dayak “astringent,” “acrid” only. 

178. Cf. k&tiyak (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak), = kechidk (Dayak). 

180. Dayak. 

181. Cf. k$mas. 

182. Cf. ktoneh, MrkSmeh. 

185. Possibly Chinese origin. 

R. A. Soe. f No. 88, 1821. 
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186. 

187. 

Karangan. 

Karan. 

S. 

s.w. 

188. 

Karap. 

s. w. 

189. 

Karau. 


196. 

Karok. 


191. 

Kaskul. 


192. 

193. 

Kasugui. 

Kayir. 


194. 

195. 

Kayu. 

Keduit. 


196. 

197. 

198. 

Kelabat. 

Kelakar. 

Kelentugi. 

s. 

199. 
199a. 

200. 
201. 

Kelingkasa. 

Ketnai. 

Kembura. 

Kenawai. 


202. 

203. 

Kendas. 

Kepuyus. 

w. 

204. 

Kerasek. 

s. w. 


The rapids of a river. 

An earthen dapor for boiling down 
sugar. 

Part of the loom (the comb). Chu~ 
chok karap, id. 

(i) Hard = Mr as. (ii) To stir ingred¬ 

ients in a pot. 

(i) A curve, semicircle, (ii) A small 
freshwater fish with thorny dorsal fin. 

The Ungvai (sireh stand) used by the 
Sultan. 

A large hardwood tree. 

Opposite to uwet. The turning of 
a boat’s head by drawing the paddle 
towards the side of the boat. 

A Brunei measure = 40 panggal. 

Jiuah keduit, the bottle gourd, ( Lagen- 
aria). 

The orang utan, maias (Simia satyrus). 

To Lie, = bohong. 

A millipede ( Spirostreptvs sp.) resem¬ 
bling the centipede but having yellow 
legs: = sumpada (Davak). 

Chameleon. 

Yesterday, = kamari, kemarin, kelmarin . 

A species of fish. 

The large white bird found on the Lim- 
bang River. 

Run aground (of a boat). 

Part of the sSlambau (fish trap), the 
hinged post which is driven into the 
mud, and on which the bantai works. 

Coarse sand, gravel. 


186. Dayak and Sarawak Malay. Presumably from karang, “a reef.” 

187. Cf. kiran. 

189. “Stiff” (Haynes). The second meaning only is used in the Malay 
Peninsula. In Sarawak an inverted form kuar is used in this 
sense. 

191. Cf. Persian kushkul, “a beggar’s bowl.” 

194. Cf. satu kayu kain, “a roll of cloth.” 

196. The Tabuns on the Limbang River (above Brunei) use kilabat for 

the Long-tailed Macaque (Macacus cynomolgus), the Malay bra. 

197. Dayak and Sarawak Malay in this sense, and by extension “to 

chatter.” 

200. Probably same as kimura in Sarawak. 

201. Presumably the Egret, Mesophoyx intermedia. 

203. Cf. kepuyu, a small freshwater fish! 

204. Cf. kirisek (Sarawak, Riau and Johore Malay), girisek (Kedah). 

Jour. Straits Branch 
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305. 

Kirapak. 


To speak; bSrkirapak = kata, chdkap. 

306. 

K era tang. 


A large seafish (Sea-perch [Epine- 
philus ] Serranus sp.). 

207. 

Keruai. 


Argus pheasant. 

208. 

Kerunai. 


A musical instrument made of bamboo. 

209. 

Kian. 


= (Umikian, thus, in this manner, meng- 
apa kian? 

210. 

Kikik. 


A kite (paper). 

311. 

Kikok. 


A species of monkey, = lotong. 

212. 

Kilala. 

s. 

To recognise, know (kSnal). 

213. 

Kipak. 

s. w. 

M&ngipak * mindukong, to carry on the 
hip or under the arm (of children). 

214. 

Kirai. 


(i) The eyebrows, (ii) Cigarette wrap¬ 
pers made of nipah leaf. 

215. 

Kirong. 

s. 

Bcrkirong = tattooed, of Dayaks or 
Kayans. 

216. 

Kobak. 

w. 

To peel, strip off. Arang kobak, out¬ 
crop coal. 

217. 

Koiok. 

w. 

A dog. 

218. 

Kontol. 


A dug-out drawn by buffaloes in 
swampy districts. 

218a. 

Koris. 


Skin disease, = kudis. 

219. 

Kuari. 


Kuari piniu, the socket for a door-bolt. 

220. 

Kuba. 


A shrine, a burial place of some person 
of rank. 

221. 

Kubal. 

s. 

Pearl sago. 

222. 

Kubamban. 

s. 

Large silver buttons for women’s 
jackets. 

206. 

i 1 To have a talk with 9 ' 

seems to be the sense in which it is more 


commonly used in the Brunei district by Malay-speaking up-river 
tribes. 


206. Cf. kertang (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula). 

207. Of. Dayak ruai; Sumatra Malay kuaow (Raffles); Malay Peninsula 

kuang . 

208. Cf. sernnai (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula) derived from the Per¬ 

sian serenai . 

212. Dayak. Commonly used by Sarawak Malays. 

216. “Parti-coloured” e.g. as a tiger or certain snakes (Sarawak Malay). 

216. Of. kupak (Sarawak Malay and Dayak), kupaskan (Malay Penin¬ 

sula) “to skin.” 

217. “A cur; an expression (the Orang Laut word for dog) used by 

Malays as an abusive form of anjing" (Wilkinson). 

218. The same word in Javanese means “stumpy and thick”; burong 

kontot “a stumpy-tailed bird.” Perhaps the shape of the dug- 
out has suggested the Brunei Malay use of this word. 

218a. Cf. Dayak fctem, kureh, “the itch,” “sores.” 

220. Cf. Arabic kubur, “a tomb.” 

221. Cf. gubal, “the soft wood between the bark and the heart of the 

tree.” 
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223. Kuchai. S. W. A 'kind of small onion. 

824. Kulimpapa. A tree (Vitex pubescens), the wood of 

which is used almost exclusively in 
Brunei for making paddles. 

225. Kulimpapat. A firefly. 

226. Kulimambang. A butterfly or moth. Pintuk, folding 

doors. 

227. Kunal. The scar of an old wound. 

228. Kunau. S. A large edible marine clam (Cytherea 

sp.). 

229. Kunchil. The crest of a bird. 

230. Kuning. Hung a kumng, the yellow ehempaka 

flower. 

231. Kurapa. A large seafish. (Sea-perch, Epine- 

philus [Serranus] sp.). 

232. Kurau. S. W. A species of fish. ( Lates calcarifer ). 

233. Kurita. The octopus. 

234. Kurong. S. W. Btrkurong, dammed of water, confined. 

235. Labit. Gindang labit, a small drum used with 

the guling tangan. 

236. Labok. Onom: the sound of anything falling. 

237. Ladun. Padi round the edge of a field which 

ripens later than the main crop. 

238. Lagau. Mtlagau, to call, = jtanggil. 

239. Lakat. S'. Dekat, ISkat:—lakat lagi hidup - still 

alive. 

240. Lamaran. A fruit similar to buah Hnjai. 

241. Lambong. JMmpu l. the side-lights of a ship. 

242. Lamiding. A creeping fern ( Stenocliloem palu- 

stris) chiefly used when dried for 
binding together belongs and chicks. 

243. Lampong. S. W. Lcmpu, a lamp. 


223. W. translates this “vegetable” and suggests derivation from the 
Chinese ko-chhai. Bawang kuchai — “onion” in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. For the Brunei use of it to mean “a small onion” com¬ 
pare the Dayak kuchai meaning a ‘ ‘ very small bird. ’ ’ 

225. Kuling Papat (Haynes). Cf. Dayak salempepat, perapet, perpat, 

“a fire-fly.” 

226. Kuling Bambong (Haynes). Cf. Dayak, kelabtmbang, “a butterfly.” 
228. Kuno (Sarawak). 

233. Cf. gurita (Skt.) also in Malay Peninsula (Whmtedt). 

234. In Sarawak and Malay Peninsula the general meaning is “enclos¬ 

ing,” “cutting off,” not necessarily of water. 

236. Cf. labok “letting down,” Dayak “to fall” labohan “an an¬ 
chorage.” 

239. Likat (Sarawak Malay). 

242. Cf. Dayak ISmiding, “an edible fern.” 
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344 . 

Lamun. 

A common river weed, allied to Pota- 
mogeton. 

345. 

Landing. 3 

A tree, a variety of the tree known as 
griting or tMngtang, but yielding 
an inferior quality of wood. 

245a. Langgar. 

The porch of a house. 

346. 

Langsang. 

Impediment in speech due to cleft 
palate or hare-lip. 

347. 

Lanting. 

S. A raft. 

2476. 

Lapihi. 

To unfasten, undo. 

248. 

Lapisan. 

Batu lapisan, shale. 

249. 

Larak. 

To open, unpick, of seams. 

350. 

Larai. 

A sail. 


Kapal asap dari Labuan 

Number satu bergiling larai . 
Tetap 2 hafi-mu tuan! 

Yang satu jangan berckerai . 


251. 

Lempaung. 

W. 

A tree yielding an acid fruit used in 
curries. 

252. 

Lengadai. 


A riverside tree, one of the Rhizoph- 
orae, the bark of which is used for 
the extraction of eutch. 

253. 

Lenggayong, 


A riverside tree. ( Rhizopliora sp.). 

254. 

Lengkok. 

s.w. 

A variant of bengkok. 

255. 

Lenguai. 

s. 

A large circular brass box with tray, 
for holding sireh leaf and betel nut. 

2556. 

LewaL 


Difficult, = payah. 

256. 

Lidi. 

s. 

Part of the loom. 

257. 

Lika. 


Lalai, forgetful, careless. 

258. 

Limpang. 

s. 

MHimpang, to lie down. 

259. 

Li m pas. 

s. 

Past, = lain. 

260. 

Limpanas. 


A tree. A stick made from this tree 


is supposed to render the possessor 
secure from the attacks of crocodiles 
and to protect him from any sickness. 
By the natives of Sarawak called 
Jcayu lakong. 

244. Dayak, “a species of jack-fruit tree, the fruit of which is in the 
ground ' f ( Howell). 

246a. Cf. Javanese “a small shrine” or 41 small mosque.” 

247. Dayak. 

250. Inverted form of the common Malay word layar. 

261. Also Dayak, “a jungle tree that has its fruit growing on the 
trunk.” 

2$2. Cf, lenggada **a medicinal plant” (Wilkinson). 

255. Also lunggwai in Sarawak. 

256. Dayak. 

268. Dayak 11 to go aside, deviate” (Howell). ■ 

259. Sarawak “to pass”; sudah limpm “past.” 
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261. 

Linggar. 

S. 

Crank, easily upset, of a sampan. 

261a. 

Linggi. 

w. 

The stern post of a boat. 

M2. 

Lindagong. 


A tree occurring in tertiary jungle; its 
leaves used by Malays as langir (as 
soap for washing). 

sea. 

Lokan. 

s. w. 

An estuarine bivalve ( Cyrena ). 

364. 

Lonchit. 

s. 

Sharp, pointed, = tajam. 

265. 

Luak. 


A puddle. 

266. 

Luargan. 


A pool, swamp. 

267. 

Luba. 


A thorny palm: Eugeissona sp. 

268. 

Lukut. 

s. 

A large fern ( Platycerium sp.) found 
on trees. 

269. 

Lulu. 


Cracked, broken, as the bark of a man¬ 
grove tree. 

270. 

Lumading. 


The young of ikan Unggiri. 

271. 

Lumu. 


A kind of black satin. 

272. 

Mahau. 


A tree, Nephelium malayensej mata 
kuching. 

272a. 

Maluah. 


Motion outwards, = kaluar. 

273. 

Malur. 

w. 

(i) Malur Ulinga, the drum of the 
ear. 

(ii) Bunga melur, the jasmine. 

274. 

Manakan. 

s. 

Anak manakan (Java), sister’s or 
brother’s child. 

275. 

Mangaris. 


A hard heavy red wood ( Kumpassia 
excelsa), chiefly used for making 
blowpipes and ornamental paddles — 
known in Sarawak as mingris, and 
in Sumatra as kayu raja. ■ 

276. 

Mangkok. 


A small waggon (mining). 

277. 

Manik. 2 


The temples. 

278. 

Manja. 

s. 

To coax, wheedle. 

279. 

Manuk 

s. w. 

A bird. 

280. 

Mantis. 


The kingfisher. 

281. 

Marakubong. 

A tiee (sp. ?) yielding a very light 
wood. 

282. 

Marau. 

s. 

Malacca Cane. (Calamus Sdpionum). 


261. Dayak. Lenggar (Sarawak Malay). Of. lenggang, “the rolling of a 
boat” (Wilkinson). 

261a. “The covered or decked portion of a Malay boat (at the prow and 
at the stern)” (W.). Dayak “the stern or bow part of a boat.” 
264. Cf. Dayak lunohik, “sharp-pointed,” ngelunchik, “to make into a 
sharp point.” 

268. Dayak. 

269. Cf. Dayak luloh, “rotten,” “wasted away,” or Sarawak Malay 

lulus, ‘* to peel off ” as the skin of a snake or of the hand. 

278. Dayak “fractious,” “always crying” (of a spoilt child). 

279. Dayak more particularly “a domestic fowl.” 

282. Dayak. 
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383. 

Mata. 


Mata-matai, to Tepair fishing nets. 

284. 

Matan. 


A fruit. 

285. 

Mauk. 


Drunk, = mabok. 

286. 

Melaban. 


An edible fruit. 

287. 

M&Ioh. 


M. aring, = the sealing-wax palm (Cyr- 
costachys lacca ). 

288. 

Mimpalai. 


Naik mSmpalai, = to wear flowers in the 
hair. 

289. 

Menangin. 


A fish (sp. ?). 

289a. 

Menantang. 


To gaze at, = pandang . 

289a. 

Menaulih. 


To turn the face aside, = palis . 

290. 

Mengipak. 

s. 

To carry on the hi]*, = mendukong (see 
No. 213). 

291. 

Mengampai. 


To lie down. 

291b. 

Mengano. 


To assail. 

292. 

Menjarang. 

s. 

To cook rice. 

293. 

Menungan. 


An edible fruit. 

2935. Menyasap. 


To clear the ground. 

294. 

Meraka. 

s. 

A tree (Merbau sp.) yielding a very 
tough wood. 

295. 

Meritam. 

S'. 

A fruit resembling rambutan. 

296. 

Miatu. 


Bagitu, like that, quite so. 

297. 

Miris. 


Leaky; not so strong as bubus. 

298. 

Misan. 


A tombstone, generally of wood. 

299. 

Mongsang. 


= Musang, the polecat. 

2996. 

Muara. 

s.w. 

Kuala, mouth of a river. 

300. 

Mulong. 

s. 

Haw sago. 

301. 

Muleh. 


= to return, go home, = pulang. 

302. 

Mumut. 

s. 

Hotten. 

30i2a. Myelus. 


A fruit resembling sembayau, the 
canary nut. 

303. 

Najar. 

Niat. 


Biken niat, to decorate with flowers 
and hangings and worship at a tomb. 

289. 

? = ikan senangin, a 

common salt-water fish of the Malay Peifin- 


sula and Sarawak. 

295. “Pulasan fruit” (Haynes). 

296. Also miani, *‘like Una”, or demiani and dcmiatu with the a broader in 

Brunei than in Sarawak. 

297. * tiris (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak). Bubus is more “broken or 

slit open beyond repair ’’ than (i leaky.” 

299. Munsang and musang in Sarawak. Wilkinson gives mongsang as a 

variant from Rian. 

300. Sarawak Malay and Dayak. 

302. Of. Dayak but, bebut, “ rotten,” 11 stinking. ,J ' In Sarawak Malay 
mumut also means (t rough” (of wood) e*g, as plants before 
planing. 
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304. Nakara. A small drum made of the monitor- 

lizard skin (leulit biawdk), and used 
in processions of Boyalty. 

304a. Ngalih. Tired, = penat. 

304 b. Nohun. S. There, yonder. 

30)5. Nyaman. Minyak nyaman, a perfumed oil used 

for scenting the hair, distilled from 
the flowers of gambir, mSlur, ch&m- 
paka, etc. and mixed with the glan¬ 
dular secretions of the civet. 

305a. Nyanya. = Katanya, he said. 

306. Pachar. S. Bfrpachar imi, to stain wiih henzu 

30". Padian. The Brunei water-market. 

308. Pajar (fajr.) S. W. The dawn. 

309. Pakd. Perhaps = barangkaU. 

310. Pakal. S. W. To caulk a boat. 

311. Pakarangan. S. A large boat carrying sails, used 

generally for transport 

312. Pakis. An edible fern. 

313. Pakul. A yoke for oxen. 

314. Palui. S. Absurd, senseless, = bodok sakali. 

315. Pampan. To close a small stream with a balat in 

order to drive fish into the saddle; 
to close a hole, stop a leak. 

316. Pampang. S. Pampang kemudi, a forked support 

holding in place the kemudi sepak, 
the native rudder:— 

Puchok pauh banjar mSlatang 

Pampang dirambilkan kimudi 
Mesti jauh ka-mari datang 

Dayang itu yang baik budi. 

317. Panga. 'Hie forked supports used for carrying 

poles, etc. in a pakarangan. 

318. Pangga. The shaft of a waggon drawn by buffa¬ 

loes, used in mining. 

■304. Arabic. Nlkara or nigara (Malay Peninsula). 

305. Nyaman in Sarawak (and nyamai Dayak), means “nice” of taste, 

smell or feeling. In the Malay Peninsula “a sound healthful 
feeling; feeling comfortable or ‘fit’ ” (Wilkinson). 

306. Cf. pachar, “a plant (unidentified)” (Wilkinson). 

308. Arabic fajr. 

309. Dayak “if.” 

312. And Javanese (!) generically for any fern. 

313. “A saddle” (Haynes). 

314. Dayak paid, “foolish,” “stupid.” 

315. Sarawak Malay pempan. 

316. Dayak, “a turning” or “junction.” 

317. Dayak, “an angle,’’ “forked” or “branching” Cf. pangga, “a 

scaffolding” or “wooden frame-work used in support of anything’’ 
(Wilkinson). 
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319. 

Panggal. 

A Brunei measure, = pahu leui. 
[40 panggal = 1 kayu (14 cents) 
10 "kayu = 1 babat asap ($1.40) J 
(Maxwell). 

390. 

Panggau. 

S. The Sultan’s bed. 

391. 

Pantak. 

S. Witchcraft. 

399. 

Panyap. 

S. = Simpan, to keep. 

393. 

Papat. 

S. To cut, lop off. 

394. 

Parangan. 

S. Ikan parangan, the swordfish. 

395. 

Param. 

S. P. buah, to keep fruit till ripe. 

396. 

Parapatan. S. W. The seams of a boat. 

397. 

Pasah. 

Part of a loom. 

398. 

Patah. 2 

8. Pagar patah 2 , verandah railing, from 
its being made up of many separate 
pieces. 

399. 

Payan. 2 

Bamboo floats, used with the lali-rawai 
for hand fishing lines. 

330. 

Payau. 

A deer, = rusa . 

331. 

Pelipatan. S. W. The underside of the knee. 

339. 

Pemarang. 

Parang, the ordinary Malay knife. 

333. 

Pemata. 

A fish hook. 

334. 

Pemukatan. 

The long narrow fishing Ijoat peculiar 



to Brunei. 

335. 

Pengakapan. 

Limber holes in the frames of a boat. 

336. 

Pengaiu. 

The “ ulu ” market at Brunei. 

337. 

Penyuchok. 

'I'lie horizontal poles on which the floor¬ 
ing of a house rests, connecting the 
main ix>sts. 

338. 

Penyusu. 

liHiong penyusu, a wood chisel used by 
boat-builders. 

339. 

Perabut. 

Quickly, = lekas. 

340. 

Perada. 2 

A variety of mangasteen with bright 



red skin. 

341. 

Perhenti. 

Part of the sHambau, the tripod on 
which the fishermen sit. 

319. 

Panggal also “to cut in two. 71 Sa 9 panggal “a slice, 77 “division 77 
in Brunei. 


320. Dayak “a bed, 77 “sleeping place/ 7 not necessarily for persons of 

high rank. 

321. Maxwell translates it “poison 77 (vb. and subs.). 

323. Sarawak Malay and Dayak ptpat, “to cut into small pieces/’ 

324. Jfcon parang* in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

325. Tirana in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

326. Prom rapat, to close. 

330. Land~Dayak, Kayan, Kenyah and Kalabit. 

331. Prom lipat, to fold. 

334. Possibly from pukat “a seine-net/’ mimukat, “to fish with a seine- 
net/ 7 hence pemukatan “the boat used when fishing with a 
seine-net, 7 7 

337. “Anything that is inserted, 77 from chuchok “to insert. 77 
330. Cf. Sarawak Malay b&rubut “quickly, 77 “make a dash for, 77 lit . 
“snatch 77 or “seize. 77 . 
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342. 

Pertenunan. 

s. 

The loom. 

343. 

Pitam. 


Hinges of a door or box. 

344. 

Plasau. 


Coconut. 

345. 

Pihit. 


To press down, weigh down:— 

Mayang rimbur, mayang smggalam, 
Tiga dingan mayang simbatu 
Sama iimbul ftama tinggalam 

B^rat sauli di-pihit batu. 

346. 

Pi lamas. 


Panching pilamas, a method of fishing 
for sharks and other large fish form¬ 
erly much practised near Brunei. 

347. 

Pinanasan. 


A variety of the canary nut (s$m- 
bayau). 

348. 

Pinduan. 

s. 

The native quoits, played with brass 
discs. 

349. 

Pinis. 


A tree ( Sloetia sideroxylon) , yielding 
a hard and heavy wood. 

349tf, 

. Pipir. 


A piece, a strip. Kain tajong dm 
pijnr, a sarong of two pieces joined 
together. 

350. 

Pirl. 2 


The heartwood of bdkau, mangrove. 

351. 

Piyai. 


A common riverside plant, the young 
loaves used as ulam. 

352. 

Pompong. 

s. 

To fasten in a bundle, bunch together. 

353. 

Pulak. 


To pluck fruit or flowers. 

354. 

Pupul. 


Idem. 

355. 

Puputan. 

s. 

Bellows. 

356. 

Purun. 

s. 

A sedge ( Eloeocharis variegata). 

357. 

Putar. 

s. 

Pahat putar, a gouge chisel. 

358. 

Rabah. 


To fall down. 

359. 

Raglan. 


A shelf in a Malay house. 

360. 

Raman. 

s. 

A fish (sp. ?). 

361. 

Rambat. 


The Malay casting net, jala. Verb 
berambat. 

362. 

Ramis. 


A small marine bivalve (edible). 

362a. Rantau. 


A seine net. 

363. 

Rawai. 

w. 

(i) Tali rawai, a long line of baited 
hooks attached at either end to a 
pilampong. 

342. 

From tenun, “to weave. 

ft 

345. 

Cf. pichit or apit, 

“to press” or “to squeeze.” In Sarawak lofna 


pirit is used of a person run over by a steam-roller or train. 

355. From puput “to blow.” In D&yak puputan ss “forge.” 

Also “straw” in Sarawak, e,g. topi purun, “a straw bat.” 

357. Cf. putar “rotation,” “motion on an axis” (Wilkinson). 

358. R&bah in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

362. Minis in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak* 

362a. Cf. W. “a reach of a river,” “a long straight stretch of coast.” 
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(ii) Papan rawai, the ornamental 
moulding or carved work on the walls 
of a Malay house. 


364. 

RSnchangan 

• 

Diamond shaped lattice work. 

365. 

Ren git. 


Used generally for mosquitoes. 

366. 

Repana. 


Tambourine. 

367. 

Rigis. 

S. 

A method of catching fish much em¬ 
ployed at Brunei. 

368. 

Ringkat. 

s. 

A tiffen carrier. 

369. 

Rokam. 

s.w. 

A small fruit resembling a plum. 

370. 

Ruit. 

,s.w. 

Barb. Ruit permata, fish-hook barb. 

371. 

Rum'ahan. 


A fish (sp. ?). 

W. 

Sadak. 

s. 

A kind of fishing net made of sago 
palm fibre. 

373. 

Sadayan. 


A boathouse. 

374. 

Saham. 


The wooden cross-piece supporting the 
Hmudi sipak and panga. 

375. 

Saka.* 


A tree with small red fruit; the leaves 
are used as ulam , vegetables. 

376. 

Sakar. 

s. w. 

Sugar. 

377. 

Salajur. 

s. 

Immediately, direct. 

To dive. 

378. 

Salam. 


379. 

Satan g. 


Resinous exudation of trees, damar. 

380. 

Salat. 


Durian salat = Anona mvricata, the 
durian Winn da. 

38-1. 

Sandak. 

s. 

A spud, spudding hoe. 

383. 

Sanga. 3 


A mould for easting brass. 

383. 

Sangkal. 


(i) Beliong sangkal, an adze used by 


boat builders. 

S. W. (ii) To lie, prevaricate:— 

Kayu tvbaug bangkar 2 

Liak 2 di-bawah iangga . 

Jangan-lah abang kutrat Mrmngkal! 
Chinchin perak huatkan tanda. 

363. Ba-ai in Sarawak. 

365. And Icarengit (Dayak) in Sarawak, “a sandfly.” In Malay Penin¬ 

sula “A species of minute tick; small insect pest.” (W.). 

366. Bdbana in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

372. Dayak. 

373, Cf. sadi “to dry a boat” (Haynes). 

376. Persian. 

377. In Sarawak and Brunei Malay generally with the idea of motion, 

e.g % jalan salajur , “to go straight on.” 

378. Sikim in Malay Peninsula, Sarawak Malay and Dayak. 

379. Cf. stlang in Sarawak, “lamp black” or “black sooty marks.” 

381. Dayak. 

382. “The scum or dross in smelting” (Wilkinson). 

383. In the Malay Peninsula and Sarawak sangkal is “to deny” rather 

than “to lie” or “prevaricate,” 
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384. 

Sangku. 

S'. 

A spear. The head is fastened on with 
rotan ( simpai rotan). Limbing hast 
the head secured with a brass ferrule 
(sampak t&mbaga ). 

385. 

Sarah. 


Surrendering, giving over. 

386. 

Sarang. 2 


An implement, consisting of a bamboo- 
split at the end and used for deepen¬ 
ing holes in the ground. 

387. 

Sarut. 


An open basket of plaited cane closed 
at the top with network, carried on 
the hack. 

3876. 

Sasaban. 


A chopping block. 

388. 

Sasap. 


To hoe up weeds. 

389. 

Sasar. 


(i) Dried prawns. 

(ii) To drive fish into the saddle. 

390. 

Satak. 


An edible crustacean. 

39H. 

Sawang. 


A hole. Sarang kumbang , = the bilge 
hole in the bottom of a boat. 

392. 

Sawar. 


Mahan sawar, the early morning meal 
between 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. during 
bulan puasa. 

393. 

Sayang. 


A sheerlegs. 

394. 

Sedaman. 


A well-known tree. 

395. 

Sekui. 


Buah sikui, the water melon, = bvah 
simangka. 

396. 

Selambau. 

S. 

A method of fishing with net, peculiar 
to Borneo. 

397. 

Selayan. 


A gridiron made of bamboo on which 
fish is roasted. 

398. 

Selidai. 


A fish. 

399. 

Selingkawang. 


A common fern ( Gldchenia linearis), 
sometimes used for making Malay 
pens. 


384. Dayak. Bangkok in Sarawak Malay. 

385. S&rak in Sarawak “to surrender/ 7 

386. “A dish cover 77 (Haynes). 

387. Jarut in Sarawak. 

388. Sfaap in Sarawak. 

389. Sfoar in Sarawak. 

391. Dayak. 

392. Sahor in Sarawak. 

393. Cf. Wilkinson tombak sayang , 1 ‘ a kind of gaff used to keep the front 

of the sail from flapping. 77, 

395. Cf. sekowi, ii Italian millet 7 ^ (Wilkinson). 

396. And Dayak. 


Jour, Straits Brand* 
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400. 

Selisip. 


Mother of pearl shell. 

401. 

S&mbayau. 


The canary nut. 

402. 

Sempayan. 


= tutup twig, the holes linking together 
the main posts of a house. 

403. 

Sempilau. 


Wootlen pegs for hanging clothes on. 

404. 

Sempiran. 

S. 

A tree (Casuarina sp.). 

405. 

Senatu. 


(? - sana itu), there. 

406. 

Sendakan. 


Part of the pilamae , made of nibong 
and attached to the line above the 
hook (v. pilamas). 

407. 

Serapit. 


The fruit of a tree (Willughbeia sp.). 

406. 

Serawong. 


The Malay conical hat. 

409. 

Siabun. 


A kind of unbleached linen, coarser 
than belaclm. 

410. 

Star. 

s. 

A kind of large prawn. 

411. 

Sibabau. 


V. babau. KSmudi si-babau, a rudder 
used when line fishing from the bows 
of a boat, operated by* long pole on 
the side opposite to which the man 
is paddling. 

412. 

Sigai. 


Takoyong sigai, a shell, Cypraea. 

413. 

Sigi. 


Cleanse. 

414. 

Sigup. 


Tobacco. 

415. 

Sikap. 

s. 

In readiness, with clothes on, for a 
journey. 

416. 

Sikut. 


To carry on the back as a child is 
carried. 

417. 

Silap. 


To fire a cannon. 

418. 

Singgan. 

a. w. 

Singgan sini = sampai sini. 

419. 

Sipak. 

s. 

Knnudi sipak, the Malay rudder. 

420. 

Sirah. 


Salt. 

421. 

Sirik. 


The fins of a fish. 

422. 

Siring. 

a. 

(i) Edge. 


(ii) Buang ayer, when speaking of the 
Sultan. 

423. Strong. S. W. Tapered at the end as the blade of a 

paddle. 


402. Cf. Dayak jempayan . 

405. Cf. Sarawak nyatu, “that’s the ana.” Sana itu becomes sana ya in 
Sarawak contracted to siya, “there.” 

408. Cf. aaoung (Kenyab), raong (Kalabit). 

414. Dayak. 

415. Dayak. Cf. siyap (Malay Peninsula). 

421. Sirip in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

423. “Aslant” in Sarawak. “Out of the straight line, crooked, awry, 
at an angle” (Wilkinson). “The spaces between the posts of a 
house” (Haynes). 

B. A. Soc., No. 33, 1931. 
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424. 

Sisang. 


A fly, extremely malodorous, very des¬ 
tructive to padi. Kasisang (Maxwell). 

426. 

Sisipkan. 

S.W. 

To caulk the seams of a iboat. 

426. 

Sitl. 


A whistle, cylindrical. 

427. 

Sint. 


(i) A landing net, a small hand net 
for catching prawns. 

(ii) An earth basket. 

428. 

Songsang. 


Mtnyongsang, to fall down suddenly 
and unexpectedly as when a boat 
runs aground. 

429. 

Suai. 


Lampu suai, the masthead light of a 
boat. 

430. 

Subok. 

w. 

Menyubok, to peep from a window, as 
Malay women. (See No. 43). 

431. 

Sudok. 


Tersudok, tripped up, catching the foot 
in an obstacle. 

432. 

Suga. 2 

s. 

The kingposts of a house. 

433. 

Sukang. 


A variety of durian. 

434. 

Sulang. 

s. 

(i) An earthenware bottle with lid for 
holding drinking water. 

(ii) A fruit used for colouring rice 
yellow. 

435. 

Sulap. 


A hut, temporary shelter. 

436. 

Sulau. 


Takoyong sulau, a shell, generic name 
for shells of Conus and Voluta species. 
The cone shell is used as obat to 
avert the evil spirits of childbirth 
(pontianak ). 

437. 

Suling. 

w. 

An earthenware vessel with bamboo out¬ 
let used for distilling essences made 
in Brunei from gambir, m&lur, chim- 
paka, gadong, podak, etc. Bersuling, 
to distill essences. 


424. Perhaps “a bug” ( Bhynchota), of which there are several malodorous 

species destructive to padi. 

425. In Sarawak and the Malay Peninsula “to tuck in,” “thrust be¬ 

tween,” “insert,” not necessarily restricted to caulking the seams 
of a boat. 

428. In Sarawak ( sumang ) and the Malay Peninsula “upside down.” 

429. Cf. tali suwai, “sway-ropes” from* the English “sway” as a nautical 

term (Wilkinson). 

430. Cf. penyobok, “a thief who prowls about at night on the look-out 

for facilities for theft” (Wilkinson). In Dayak subok means “a 
surprise,” or “persuasive talk” (Howell). 

434. Cf. Malay Peninsula sense “joining in a drink,” “drinking to¬ 

gether. 9 9 

435. Dangau or lancho in Sarawak. 

437. Sulin in Sarawak. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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438. Sutnbu.* (i) A species of Nepenthes, pitcher- 

plant. 

S. (ii) Sumbuan, the touchhole of a can¬ 
non. 

439. Sungkai. Breaking fast at 6 p.m. during the 

month of Ramthan. 

440. Sungkit. (i) The projecting platform at the 

stem of a pakarangan. 

S. (ii) MSnyungkit, to raise by means of 
leverage, to extract, pick out. 

S. (iii) BHrsungkit, vaccinated. 

441. Sungkum. To prop up. Kayu s., props to shore 

up a vessel on the sea-beach. 

442. Suraga. S. Bantal suraga, a bed-pillow used by 

the Sultan. 

443. Suri. S. Part of the loom. 

444. Tabok. A peep-hole in a Malay house. 

445. Tabur. S. W. Padi tabur = swamp padi. 

448. Tachi. S. (Chinese) elder sister, = kdkak. 

447. Tagai. One of the Rhizophorae; bark used for 

extraction of cntch. 

448. Tagai. S'. N anti sa-tagal = nanti sadikit, wait a 

minute. 

449. Tagar. (i) Steady, of the helm in steering. 

(ii) Rust; b Hr tagar = rusted, oxidized. 

450. Tajok. S. W. The frames of a boat securing the up¬ 

per planking to the dug-out. (Of. 
gink). 

451. Tajong. S. W. Kain tajong, the sarong . 

452. Takoyong. S. A shell. . . . 

Takoyong timba = Neritina trepidularta. 

Takoyong pulas = Polamides cerithium . 
Takoyong rimba^ land shells in general, 
Vlun takoyong = a well-known water- 
bird, with ash-grey plumage. 

439. Snngleeh, in Sarawak. . 

441. Cf. nokong in Sarawak and Malay Peninsula, propping up. 

442. Cf. bantal suraga, “a flat, square-sided State cushion . 7} (Wilkinson). 

Also saraga in Sarawak. 

444. Haynes and Maxwell translate tabok “window.” 

445. In Sarawak padi that has been sown broad-cast, as opposed to padi 

carefully planted, from tabor ” scattering,” 1 i sprinkling. 

448, Cf. Ugat in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

449. Tigar in Sarawak. In Dayak “rust.” 

451, “A silk cloth of Bugis make” (Wilkinson). 

452. Also Dayak. 


B. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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453. Takul. 


454. Tambak. 


455. Tambing. 

456. Tampang. 


457. Tam pik. 

458. Tanai. 

459. Tandas. 

460. Tanding. 

461. Tangang. 

462. Tangas. 


To embrace, = pilok. 

Tong hang puteh dart Mitnpahul 
Jaga-jaga dart Kimanis 

Dayang puteh dapat dirtdkul 

MSlihat chinchin di-jari manis. 

(i) Minambak, to catch fish by driving 
them into a saddle (V. saddle). 

(ii) A Malay kitchen, consisting of 
box filled with earth on which 
placed the tungku. 

Edge, bank of a river. Cf. tibing. 

(i) Tampang (sSrunai), the mouth¬ 
piece of a flageolet. 

(ii) Tampang kSladi, a severed portion 
of the plant ready for planting. 

W. (iii) Tampang Ubuni, the severance 
and tying up process at childbirth. 

Sa-tampik = sa-belah, on one side. 

S. To carry on the upturned palm. 

MSnyandas, to crush gilagah in a mill 
(chSndasan ). 

Comparison, = banding. 

A vine (Onetum edule), the bark of 
which is used for and makes good 
rope. 

S. W. Menangas, to warm the body over fumeB 
rising from burning herbs used medi¬ 
cinally. 


463. 

464. 

465. 

466. 

467. 

468. 

453. 

456. 

460. 

405. 

467. 


Tangkisi. 

Tangkong. 
Tanglong. 
Tapang. S. W. 

Tapok. S. W. 

Taras. 


Ilunga huning dirdalam chupu 
Di-tangas oleh orang kedayan 
Puteh huning rambut mSlahu 

Kepala hampong Sungai Kidayan. 
Wooden supports holding the flooring 
joists of a house. 

A musical instrument made of bamboo. 
Part of the loom. 

A tree (Knmpassia excelsa ) a variety 
of the wood known as mangaris. 

B Sr tapok, to hide. (Intrans.). 

The heartwood of a tree, = tiros. 


In Sarawak “to put a heavy weight on something light.” e.a. a 
weight on a pieee of paper. * " 

Al8 spllt) anS , ‘ VaeciM ” in Sarawak > and “to cut” (as a coconut is 

Dayak. 


Au„ < X ine u * n Sarawak and the Malay Peninsula. 

Also Dayak. Wilkinson notes it as a Trengganu word. 


Jew. Straits Braaek 


S'* 
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468a. Tawar.* 

An orchid ( Bromheadia palustris) ; a 
decoction of the root applied extern¬ 
ally in cases of severe headache. 

468a. Tekibing. 

A hanging Malay shutter for closing 
the tingkap or window. 

469. 

Telimbu. 

A crowbar. 

470. 

Telinting. 

A noisy scarecrow used in padi fields. 

471. 

T&mburukai. 

A fish resembling an eel which, when it 
bites, is supposed to leave its teeth 
behind. 

472. 

Tertian. 

S. To ask a second time; importune. Cf. 
tama. 

473. 

T&mbiangan. 

The marine cockle. 

474. 

Temparik. 

A thunderclap as opposed to deep roll¬ 
ing thunder. 

475. 

Tengal. 

One of the Rhizophorae (Ceriops sp.), 
tlie bark used for extraction of eutch. 

476. 

Tenggalam. 

To sink, = ienggHam. 

476a. 

Tepat. 

Herat tepat, south-west. 

477. 

Terajun. 

To descend, = terjun: tempat aying ter- 
ajun = a waterfall. 

478. 

Terchatok. 

A wooden mallet of mangrove wood 
used by boatbuilders. 

479. 

Teripas. 

A small green parakeet, = burong sSrin- 
dit. ( Loriculus galgulus). 

479a. 

Tewas. 

W. = kalah, to lose, got the worst of. 

480. 

Tikiding. 

A long basket made of plaited bamboo 
or bamban and carried on the back. 

481. 

Timbaran. 

A tree (Artomrpus sp.); the .young of 


the tree known as terap Heal. Kulit 
timbaran, the tough bark of this tree 
which is used for making rope. 


482. 

Timbok. 

S. 

To bank up. 

483. 

Timong. 


The back of the head, occiput. 

484. 

Tinggalong. 


Pagar tinggalong, the wood lattice work 
in Malay windows. 

485. 

Togal. 

s. 

The stick used for planting padi :— 
padi togal = hill padi. Cf. tugal. 

486. 

Tuah. 

s. 

(i) Tuah birma, wine stains, red birth¬ 
marks ; these, if covered with hair, are 
supposed to denote a long life. 


486. (ii) Arolc prioic in Day&k. I believe these are held to be peculiar 
to children of Mongolian races and at present unexplained. 

R. A. floe.. He. 88, 1081. 
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(ii) Tuah piriolc, dark blue patches on 
the sacrum of small children; these 
generally fade away as the children 
grow up. 


487. 

Tuhut. 


The knee; tSmpurong tuhut, the knee 
cap. 

488. 

Tui. 


A tree, probably Acacia sp., with large 
white flowers. 

489. 

Tulnh. 

S. W. 

Takut tuidh, fear of the anger of one’s 
parents. 

490. 

Tumbang. 

s.w. 

To fall over, fall down. 

491. 

Tumpong. 

s. 

A bamboo used for carrying water. 

492. 

Tundak. 


A tuft of hair on the forehead of boys. 

493. 

Tundun. 


Nape of the neck. 

494. 

Ttirok.* 


= chaping, a metal .plate generally of 
silver, but sometimes made of coco¬ 
nut shell. Of. turok Jav. 

494a. 

Tus. 


= kSring, dry. Nasi bSlum lagi tus, rice 
not sufficiently boiled. 

4946. 

Ubar. 


A dye. 

495. 

Udar. 


To strain tight, of a rope when moor¬ 
ing a ship. 

4955. Ujnr. 


TJjami/a, he said. 

496. 

Ujur. 

s. 

? = uzur; tua u. feeble from age. 

497. 

Umban. 


To throw. 

498. 

Umpok. 

s. 

A round or oblong basket with cover of 
nipah leaf. 

499. 

Unjar. 


To seek. 

500. 

Untang. 2 

s. 

A wooden winder for weaving thread. 

501. 

Upas. 

s. 

Dart for blowpipe, 'probably so-called 
from the poison in which they were 
dipped. 

502. 

Urns. 

8. 

Rubbish, dirt. 

503. 

Usong. 

W. 

To carry on the head. 

504. 

Uwar. 

S. 

To stir, mix ingredients in a pot. 

505. 

Wasai. 


Cataracts, rapids. 


487. Pdlatut in Sarawak, contracted from JcSpala lutut. 

488. Cf. turn, a tree (Ixonanthes icosandra ) (Wilkinson). 

489. In Sarawak “retribution,” “evil befalling a wrong-doer.” In 

the Malay Peninsula “calamity,” “injury,” “misfortune.” In 
Dayak “under a curse.” 

492. Tunduk (Haynes). 

495. Odar in Sarawak. 

496. Also “sick,” “ill” in Sarawak. 

4S7. Cf. umban tali “a kind of sling” (Wilkinson). 

502, Dayak. 

503. “Carrying between two or more by the use of a pole, as a litter Is 

carried.” (Wilkinson), 




Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay. 


By J. C. Moulton, m.a., b. sc. (Oxon.). 

Director of the Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore. 

Some seven years ago I made a note of the Malay words used 
for the points of the compass by Brunei Malays. In Sarawak the 
ordinary dictionary words are used, but in Brunei they have a 
slightly different system. A curious feature of it is that in nearly 
every instance the points of the compass are moved round one place, 
either “upwards” or “downwards:” thus utara, “North” in or¬ 
dinary Malay, is “ North East ” in Brunei Malay, while selathn, 
“ South,” becomes “ South East ” in Brunei Malay. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the two systems:— 

Dictionary and Sarawak Brunei 



Malay 


Malay 

North 

Utara 


.. Iraga 

North East 

Timor laut 

, # 

.. Utara 

East 

Timor 


.. Timor 

South East 

Tenggara 


.. Selatan 

South 

Selatan 


.. Barat daya 

South West 

Barat daya ., 


.. Barat tapat 

West 

Barat 


.. Barat laut 

North West 

Barat laut 

. . 

.. Angin laut 


Tt will be seen that the two systems agree on one word only, 
viz. timor for “ East.” The four words for South, South 
West, West and North West are all moved round one place in one 
direction, while ularu for North is moved one place in the opposite 
direction. I can offer no suggestion, as to the reason for this rather 
curious difference in the two systems, and I only call attention to 
it in the hope that someone else may be able to throw' some light 
on it. 

For “ North ” the Bruneis introduce a new word I rag a (some¬ 
times Uraga), for which I have been unable to find any parallel 
or possible derivation in other Malayan dialects. 

The Brunei use of barat tapat for South-West is interesting 
in view of the fact that tapat means literally “ due,” “ exact; ” 
thus barat is “West,” and barat tapat “due West” in ordinary 
Malay. 

On the coast of Northern Sarawak both systems are known. 
In that part of Borneo there must be many instances of Sarawak 
and Brunei Malays working together in the same ships and one 
would imagine that some confusion must arise over the similarity 
of the two systems, which however differ from one another in such 
important details. 

Messrs. C. D. Adams and F. H. Kortright, of the Sarawak 
Civil Service have been kind enough to verify the accuracy of my 
notes from Brunei Malays in their districts (Baram and Miri). I 
have also received independent confirmation from Mr. W. H. Lee- 
Warner who made a note of the Brunei system when he was Assis¬ 
tant Resident in that District. 

Jour. Strait! Branch B. A. Soc., No. 8S, 1921. 







Some Hemiptera Heteroptera from 
N. W. Borneo. 


By E. Bergroth. 

In a previous paper* I have published descriptions of a num¬ 
ber of new Reduviidae from Sarawak, communicated to me for 
study by Mr. J. C'. Moulton. Below I am describing from the 
same material some new species chiefly belonging to other Families 
and have besides enumerated some previously known species, nearly 
all of which are now for the first time recorded from Borneo. The 
types of the new species are deposited in the Helsingfors Museum, 
cotypes of a few of them will be placed in the Sarawak Museum. 

Fam. PENTATOMIDAE. 

1. Scotinophara inermis Hagl: — Sadong. 

2. Tolumnia papulifera n. sp. 

Oehraeeous, a callus at anterior margin of cicatrical areas, a 
large spot at middle of pronotal antero-lateral margins, the humeral 
angles of the pronotum, and a rounded callus at basal angles of 
scutellum reddish fulvous and impunctate, apex of scutellum with 
a convex levigate stramineous callus occupying the whole posterior 
half of the postfrenal part, connexivum, a posteriorly abbreviated 
median vitta to propleurae, a median spot to mesopleurae, and a 
small round spot at the base of all acetabula brassy or bluish black, 
the connexival segments with a median interiorly rounded pale 
oehraeeous lateral spot, a blackish vitta between eyes and apex of 
antenniferous tubercles, a spot at basal and apical angles of ventral 
segments, a median subbasal spot to last ventral segmentj and the 
spiracles dark fuscous, sometimes a little senescent; above rather 
densely but irregularly punctured with fuscous, the punctures here 
and there, especially on the head and pronotum, brassy greenish- 
black, connexivum thickly and more finely punctate; beneath re¬ 
motely and rather finely punctured with fuscous; first three an¬ 
tennal joints (last two wanting), rostrum, and legs pale testaceous, 
rostrum beneath with a blackish line and with the last joint black, 
antennae and legs sparsely sprinkled with fuscous points, tibiae 
above with a dark sanguineous or blackish line. Head as long as 
broad, clypeus slightly longer than juga, an oblong area at interior 
margin of eyes impunctate, second antennal joint slightly shorter 
than third, rostrum reaching base of abdomen. Pronotum with 
straight lateral margins and somewhat prominent, narrowly rounds 

* Sarawak Mus. .Tourn. I, 3, pp. 23—38 (1913). 

I Jour. Strait* Branch B. A. Sob, Ho. 88, 1M1. . 
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<ed lateral angles. Scutellum with the basal area distinctly ele¬ 
vated, reaching its middle. Elytra slightly passing apex of abdo¬ 
men ( S ), apical margin of corium straight, membrane slightly 
bronzed, here and there a little infnscated. Abdomen with the 
Apical angles of the segments somewhat rectangularly prominent, 
second ventral segment at the base slightly and very obtusely tuber- 
oulate, last male ventral segment in the middle one-fourth longer 
than the preceding one, male genital segment arcuately sinuate at 
Apex. Length, $ 12.5 mm. 

Fourth mile, Rock Road, near Kuching, Sarawak. 

Apparently coming nearest to T. ferruginescens Bredd., but 
much larger, much more sparingly punctured beneath, with a 
•distinct callus at the scutellar basal angles and quite different 
colour-markings of the pronotum and connexivum. 

3. Aeschrocoris saucius n. sp. 

Black, with the apical part of the pronotal median carina 
and many irregular spots in all parts of the body, excepting head, 
sanguineous or ferruginous, coarsely and rather densely punctured, 
head more thickly, and scutellum less thickly so: antenna; fuscous, 
articulations between the first four joints narrowly whitish; 
rostrum piceous; legs black, a broad median annulation to femora 
and often also a narrower annulation just before middle of tibia; 
sanguineous. Head two-thirds longer than broad, laterally broadly 
but not deeply sinuate, vertex with two parallel longitudinal keels 
near each other, clypeus narrow but percurrent, carinatcly elevated 
in its basal half, juga a little longer than clypeus but not meeting 
in front of it, obliquely truncate or sinuate at apex, first two an¬ 
tennal joints of equal length, the following joints successively 
increasing in length, rostrum reaching apical margin of second 
ventral segment. Pronotum with a rather strong percurrent longi¬ 
tudinal keel in the middle, the reddish spots of the anterior part 
of the disk callosely elevated, the apical angles produced in a short 
porrect acute tooth, the humeral processes shaped as in A . obscurus 
Dali., directed outwards, forwards and more or less upwards, the 
apical teeth horizontal. Scutellum somewhat elevated at the base 
and with a large and deep fovea at the basal angles, the apex raised 
in a stout conical semi-erect tubercle as high as the transverse dia¬ 
meter of the pronotal humeral processes. Elytra slightly passing 
apex of abdomen, corium conspicuously shorter than scutellum, its 
apical angle rounded, membrane somewhat longer than corium, 
fuscous with a more or less distinct dark testaceous basal spot, the 
veins connected near apex with the adjacent veins by a more or 
less distinct transverse vein, but not otherwise reticulated. Abdo¬ 
men at the apical angles of the segments with a small tubercle, 
male genital segment sinuate at apex. Length, $ 7 mm., hum. 
width 8 mm.; 9 8 mm., hum. width 8.5 mm. 

Fourth mile, Rock Road, near Kuching, Sarawak; Sumatra 
«(my collection). 
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Both in structural characters and in colouring very distinct 
from the six previously known species. 

One of the most remarkable characters of this genus, not 
mentioned by Dallas and Distant in their descriptions, consist® 
in the structure of the second ventral segment. It is longitudinally 
grooved in the middle and angularly projecting over the basal half 
of the third segment, and each side of the groove is raised in a 
strong tubercle. The spiracles in this genus arc placed in the- 
lateral margins of the abdomen. 

4 . Carbula trinotata H. Sch.—Lundu, Sarawak. 

5. Menida schultheissi Bredd.—Lundu, Sarawak. 

This species has been redescribed from the Philippines by CL 
Banks under the name Apines grisea. 

6. Rhynchocoris margininotatus Bredd.—Matang Road, 

Sarawak. 

7. Hypencha ophthalmica St&l.—Sarawak. 

I have forgotten to make a note of the exact locality. 

8. Hypencha alata Bredd.—Marapok Mts. on the borders be¬ 

tween Sarawak and British North Borneo. 

Fam. eOPTOSOMIDAE. 

9. Spathocrates neuter n. sp. 

Ovate, moderately convex, somewhat shining, black, smooth 
and almost impunctate, only the Rcutellum remotely and extremely 
finely punetulate, rostrum and anteimaj pitchy testaceous, last an- 
teunal joint and legs pieeous. Head one-third broader than long, 
notched at apex, somewhat convex, especially clypeus together with 
adjacent parts of juga, interocular space about five times broader 
than an eye, first and third antennal joints subequal in length, 
fourth as long as second and third together (fifth wanting), ros¬ 
trum almost reaching middle of fourth ventral segment, the whole 
last joint lying behind the posterior coxae. Pronotum with a 
shallow transverse median impression, more distinct toward the 
sides but not nearly reaching the lateral margins, and with a dis¬ 
tinct node at the humeral angles. Seutellum with a transverse 
basal area posteriorly terminated by a shallow broadly arcuate im¬ 
pression. Fifth female ventral segment with its apical sinuosity 
forming a right angle for the reception of the sixth segment, which 
in the middle is almost as long as the three preceding segments, 
together. Length, 9 5.7 man., width 3.8 mm. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 

Allied to ff. histeroidex Walik., but larger, not seneous, very 
much less punctured, and with narrower head, much longer rostrum* 
and much darker legs. 


Jour. Strata Branch. 
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This is the third species of the genus; all occur in Borneo. 

In his description of this genus Montandon says that the 
head is “presque aussi longue que large,” but this is incorrect. 
I have a cotype of S. atroaeneus Mont., and the length of the head is 

I. 5 mm., whereas its width is 2.6 mm. 

10. Brachyplatys submarginatus n. sp. 

Boundedlv ovate, black, shining (except pectus), above sub- 
senescent, a sublateral line (above and beneath) to pronotum and 
corium, a continuous submarginal line to scutellum, a very small 
-spot near basal angles of scutellum. a patch enclosing the buceulae, 
apex of orificial fold, the visible lateral part of the first ventral 
segment, margin of venter and a series of oblong longitudinal 
slightly elevated spots (two in each segment) a little inside the 
ventral margin pale flavous or reddish, antenna? (last two joints 
wanting) and rostrum piceous, legs pitchy black; above very finely 
and moderately thickly punctured, head and middle of pronotum 
almost impunotate. Head with the margin narrowly and bluntly 
elevated, rostrum not quite reaching middle of venter. Abdomen 
beneath scarcely punctate, last female ventral segment in the middle 
subacutely produced forward. Length, 9 6—6.5 mm., width 5.6— 
5.8 mm. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

To be placed near B. nigripes Stfll. 

II. Tiarocoris decoratus n. sp. 

Shortly and broadly ovate, shining (except sterna), im¬ 
punotate, black, except the following yellow parts and markings: 
head, excluding base as far as a line connecting the posterior 
angles of the eves, pronotal apical and lateral borders, the latter 
much widened anteriorly but intersected by an oblique longitudinal 
blackish line, a transverse band not reaching lateral borders some¬ 
what before middle of pronotum, a short obliquely longitudinal band 
a little within humeral angles, the small narrow callus at the basal 
angles of the scutellum, its large transverse posteriorly rounded 
basal callus (interrupted by black in the middle), two large ob¬ 
liquely transverse diseal spots to scutellum immediately behind its 
middle, seutellar lateral and apical borders, the latter widened but 
anteriorly angularly sinuate in the middle, prosternum, lateral 
margin of corium and of abdomen, an irregular ventral vitta a 
little inside the lateral margin, very narrowly interrupted at the 
segmental sutures and composed of two subconfluent spots (the 
anterior one much larger) in each segment; extreme apical margin 
of head fuscous; antennae (except the last two fuscous joints). 
roBtrum, and legs pale yellowish testaceous. Head almost one-half 
broader than long, anteocular part ( 9 ) very slightly longer than 
the longitudinal diameter of the transverse eyes, interocular space 
2$ times broader than an eye, rostrum passing posterior cox®. 
Pronotum at apex distinctly broader than head, the antemedian 

K. A. Soc„ No. 88, 1921. 
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yellow fascia posteriorly terminated by an impressed line, the 
lateral margins anteriorly laminately dilated. Scutellum with an 
impressed line posteriorly terminating the transverse basal callus*. 
Tibi* very finely sulcated above. Length, $ 3.5 mm., width 3 mm. 

Lawns, Northern Sarawak. 

Allied to T. lumimtus Mont., but it is a much smaller and 
more shining species with shorter anteocular part of head and more- 
transverse eyes, the yellow pronotal apical border and discal fascia 
are not united by a short vitta, the yellow discal spots of the scutel- 
lum are not rounded, but obliquely transverse, and its yellow 
apical border is broader and anteriorly notched. 

Of T. luminatus I have a female Malaccan specimen, deter¬ 
mined by Montandon himself and agreeing with his good and 
detailed description. Distant (Ehynch. Brit. Ind. I, p. 15) des¬ 
cribes under this name a Burmese species which has very little 
resemblance to the true luminatus, having the yellow markings of 
the pronotum quite dissimilar and partly punctured with black, the- 
basal scutellar spots also punctured with black, and no spots at 
all on the disk of the scutellum. For T. luminatus Dist. nec Mont,. 
I propose the name T. supposUus. 

Fam. OOREIDAE. 

12 . Homoeocerus pupillatus n. ep. 

Brownish ochracepus, above and on pleur* finely punctured 
with very pale fuscous, basal third of pronotum (except posterior- 
margin) darker and with much darker puncturation, head with 
some blackish markings above, corium at the inner apical angle- 
with a rather large oval pale ochraceous impunetate spot surrounded' 
by black, the spot occupying the greatest part of the rectangular 
cell and the adjacent part of the endoeorial area, pleur* with an 
ill-defined eublateral fuscous patch, more distinct on the meta¬ 
pleura, dorsum of abdomen reddish], venter pale castaneous with- 
a sublateral series of blackish spots, one on each segment, situated 
inside the level of the whitish spiracles, female genital segments: 
above and beneath dark fuscous, femora streaked with blackish. 
Head not projecting before the antenniferous tubercles, first an¬ 
tennal joint a little shorter than second but longer than pronotum 
(the two last joints wanting), third joint of rostrum considerably 
longer than second, but slightly shorter than fourth. Pronotum 
across the right-angled, a little prominent humeral anglesi, broader 
than the length of its lateral margins, with an indistinct levigate 
median line. Membrane transparent with the inner basal area 
blackish and a distinct lateral fuscous spot immediately behind the- 
exterior apical angle of the corium. Abdomen as broad as elytra,, 
sixth female ventral segment posteriorly in the middle with a sub- 
acutely angular incision which is about as broad as deep, the basal* 
plica not quite reaching the middle of the segment's median lengthy 
obtuse-angled at apex. Length, 9 16,5 qua 

Soar. Strait*. Bnaoht 
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Trusan, Northern Sarawak. 

Structurally somewhat allied to II. albiventris Dali., but very 
different in its colouring. 

13. Homoeocerus herbaceus n. sp. 

Grass-green, head, anterior part of pronotum, and the whole 
under-side pale yellowish testaceous, more or less tinged with green 
and in the live insect probably entirely green, antenna± black, first 
joint fuscous on the inner side, fourth joint whitish green with 
the base narrowly and the apex more broadly fuscous, rostrum and 
legs green, tibia* infuscated. Head somewhat produced before the 
base of the antennae, first antennal joint longer than pronotum, 
second as long as first, third one-fourth shorter than second, fourth 
a little longer than third, rostral joints of equal length. Prono¬ 
tum across the right-angled, a little prominent humeral angles, 
Bomewhat broader than the length of its lateral margins. Mem¬ 
brane pellucid with a slight brownish shade, at the inner basal 
angle and between the subbasal transverse vein and the corinm 
blackish. Abdomen not broader than elytra, spiracles pale, sixth 
female ventral segment posteriorly in the middle rather deeply 
acute-angularlv incised, the basal plica occupying a little more than 
one-third of the segment’s median length, obtuse-angled at apex. 
Length, 9 19.5 mm. 

Lundu, Sarawak. 

Allied to II. immaculalvs Stal, from which it differs by the 
structure and colour of the antenna*, the shorter fourth rostral 
joint, and the more prominent and less obtuse pronotal humeral 
angles. 

14. Homoeocerus breviplicatus n. sp. 

Ochraceous, the levigated veins of corinm and of elavus and a 
round apical spot in the rectangular cell near interior apical angle 
of corium, often also basal margin of pronotum and apex of 
8cutellum, very pale ochraceous, the claval and interior corial vein 
bordered on each side by a fuscous band, the puncturation of the 
upper side fuscous, except in anterior half and lateral borders of 
pronotum, on scutellum, and in basal half of exocorium, where it 
is concolorous; antennae blackish, first joint interiorly or entirely 
brown (last joint wanting); legs ochraceous, tibiae often fuscous 
or blackish. Head somewhat produced before the antenniferous 
tubercles, clypeus slightly longer than juga, first antennal joint 
longer than pronotum, second as long as first, third shorter than 
second, rostral joints subequal in length or third slightly the 
shortest. Pronotum constructed as in H. herbaceus Bergr. Mem¬ 
brane sulbhyaline, often somewhat bronzed, at inner basal angle 
and along basal margin blackish. Abdomen as broad as the closed 
elytra, spiracles pale, sixth female ventral segment posteriorly in 
the middle rather deeply acute-engularly incised, its basal plica very 
short, occupying only about one-fifth of the segment’s median 
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length. First joint of hind tarsi two-thirds longer than the two 
other joints together. Length, 8 18.5—19 mm. 

Kuching and Sadong, Sarawak. 

Remarkable by the very short basal plica of the sixth female 
ventral segment and the long metatarsus of the hind legs. It is 
allied to H. lineatlcollis Stal, but i6 much larger with longer second 
rostral joint, less obtuse and more prominent pronotal humeral 
angles, almost lacking (or only anteriorly faintly indicated) smooth 
median line to pronotum, and brown-bordered daval and inner 
corial veins. 

15. Homoeocerus tenuicornis Stfll.— Kuching, Sarawak. 

16. Colpura brevipennis n. sp. 

Elongately ovate, black,-rather coarsely and moderately thickly 
punctured, sparsely set with narrow yellowish scales arising from 
the punctures which on pleura; and anterior part of venter are 
cinereous, membrane brownish-ochraceous, first two rostral joints, 
anterior orifieial tubercle, and trochanters luteous, last two rostral 
joints pale piceous. Head somewhat longer than broad, genae un¬ 
armed, first antennal joint about one-fourth longer than head, 
second distinctly longer than first, third one-fifth shorter than 
first (fourth wanting), rostrum reaching apical margin of second 
ventral segment. Prothorax about twice as high as the head, 
pronotum moderately declivous, one third broader than long, slight¬ 
ly transversely impressed before middle, longitudinally rather 
broadly impressed between posterior parts of cicatrical areas, lateral 
margins slightly (sometimes almost imperceptibly) sinus ted in the 
middle, lateral niga distinctly visible also from above, apically 
produced in a short obtuse porrect tooth, humeral angles rounded, 
not prominent. Elytra reaching middle of penultimate dorsal seg¬ 
ment. Metapleurae foveately impressed at middle of lateral margin, 
their posterior margin straight, posterior angles right-angled. Ab¬ 
domen considerably broader than pronotum, apical angles of fifth 
segment slightly prominent, venter slightly grooved from its base 
to base of fourth segment. Femora finely granulated, but unarmed. 
Length, 9 12.5—13 mm. 

Female: basal plica of sixth ventral segment reaching the 
middle of the segment, very obtuse-angled at apex. 

Mt. Matang, 3200 ft., Sarawak. 

In build and general aspect much resembling the East Asiatic 
€. lativentris Motsch., as redescribed by Kiritshenko,* but at onoe 
distinguished by the longer, anteriorly much less declivous head, 
the paler membrane, the unicoloroua connexivum, and the yellow 
trochanters. 

* Faune de la Buraie, H«m., VI, 2, p. 115, pi. II, llg. 13 (1816).—In 
the description the pronotal lateral margins are said to be ‘ ‘ profunde 
sinuati, ’ ’ but this statement is in contradiction to the apparently correct 
figure in which these margins are represented as very slightly sinuated. 

Jour. Straits Breach 
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17. Colpura diplochela n. sp. 

Oblong, black, more or less incrusted with fuscous, an oblong 
spot near middle of apical margin of corium and apical margin of 
last three ventral segments (except laterally) ochraceous, mem¬ 
brane brown, its inner basal area and the basai border darker, apical 
border of connexival segments (above but not beneath), anterior 
orificial tubercle, and trochanters dark luteous or ferruginous, first 
rostral joint pale brownish (the other joints wanting); above 
sparsely punctured, more thickly so beneath, puncturation on 
pleurae coarser and cinereous; above, and more distinctly beneath, 
sparingly clothed with short hair-like yellowish scales. Head one- 
fourth longer than broad, distance between eyes and apex of an- 
tenniferous tubercles scarcely longer than the longitudinal diameter 
of the eye, genae unarmed, first antennal joint slightly longer 
than head, second less than one-half longer than first (last two 
joints wanting). Prothorax twice as high as head, pronotum 
moderately declivous, one-third broader than long, very feebly 
convex, transversely slightly impressed before middle, lateral mar¬ 
gins very broadly and slightly sinuate, lateral ruga very distinct 
also from above, anteriorly a little widened, apically produced in 

a strong triangular tooth directed for¬ 
wards and very slightly outwards, humeral 
angles rounded, not prominent. Meta- 
pleune foveatelv impressed near middle 
of lateral margins, their posterior margin 
straight. Abdomen a little broader than 
pronotum and elytra, apical angles of 
fifth segment distinctly prominent, ven¬ 
ter conspicuously grooved from its base 
to near apex of fifth segment. Femora 
two or three small tubercles bearing a 
bristle. Length, <J 14.5 mm. 

Male: genital segment (of. fig.) behind in its apical half 
broadly and slightly impressed, the apical margin laterally pro¬ 
duced in a strong curved acute horn, median part of the margin 
with two inwardly hooked processes. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 



Male genital segment of C. 
diplochela: 

unarmed, beneath with 


Allied to the Indian C. erebus Dist. (as redescribed by Bred- 
din from a cotype), but with shorter second antennal joint, dif¬ 
ferently constructed pronotal apical angles, etc. In the structure 
of the male genital segment it is very distinct from all species of 
which this segment has been described. 


18. Colpura variipes Westw. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 

With the many Bornean specimens of both sexes before me— 
all taken at the same time and locality—I do not hesitate to unite 
C. armillata Bredd. with variipes Westw. (annulipes Dali.). It is 
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more variable than any other Colpura known to me. The pronota! 
apical angles are usually shortly produced in a right-angled pro¬ 
minence, but sometimes more acutely, dentately projecting, the 
tooth being directed forwards, rarely slightly outwards. The later¬ 
al ruga of the pronotum is usually concolorous, but occasionally 
luteous anteriorly. The third antennal joint is either concolorous 
or pale at the base. The two pale annulations to the tibiae are in 
some specimens less distinct or even entirely wanting. All these 
varieties agree in the structure of the male and female genital seg¬ 
ments. 

The species has also been recorded from Malacca, Cambodia 
and Java. 

19. Colpura scrutatrix Bredd. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

Originally described from the small island of Banguey, off the 
northern cape of British North Borneo. 

20. Stenocolpura annulata n. sp. 

Elongate, parallel from humeral angles to apex of fourth ab¬ 
dominal segment, black, membrane (excluding interior basal area, 
basal border, and basal half of interior border) brownish-ochraceous, 
the somewhat eallose scutellar apex, a small spot near middle of 
apical margin of corium, orificial tubercles, base of second and 
third antennal joints, fourth antennal joint (except base), rostrum, 
trochanters, base of femora, and two annulations to tibiae yellowish, 
abdomen with a very obscure paler spot at the apical angles of the 
segments, tarsi brown; above moderately thickly punctured, scutel- 
liun, more remotely and more finely so, but along apical half of 
lateral margins with a row of deeper and larger punctures; beneath 
rather densely punctured with cinereous, more coarsely so on the 
pleurae; sparsely clothed with short and narrow yellowish scales. 
Head two-thirds longer than broad, first antennal joint as long as 
head, second two-fifths longer than first, third scarcely shorter than 
first and a little longer than, fourth, rostrum reaching base of fifth 
ventral segment. Prothorax three times higher than head, pro¬ 
notum strongly declivous, broader than long, transversely impressed 
before middle, posterior lobe a little convex with a longitudinal 
impression within the rounded, not prominent humeral angles, 
lateral margins straight, lateral ruga narrow, but in its anterior 
half distinctly visible also from above, apically obtuse-angled, not 
at all dentately prominent, evanescent towards the humeral angles. 
Elytra almost reaching apex of abdomen. Metapleura with straight 
posterior margin. Abdomen beneath deeply grooved down its 
whole length, the groove shallow only in the last segment. Femora 
unarmed, the anterior pair beneath only with very few minute 
granules bearing a short seta. Length, $ 12 mm. 

Male: genital segment with tile apical margin evenly rounded, 
neither sinuate nor impressed at apex, 

J<mr. Straits Branch 
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Mt. Fenrissen, Sarawak. 

Allied to S. stenocephalia Bredd., from which it differs by 
smaller size and in having the head a little shorter, the pranotum 
lees convex with the lateral ruga distinctly visible from above in 
its anterior half, the femora unarmed, the antennae and tibiae much 
more distinctly palely annulated, and the pale spots at the apical 
angles of the abdominal segments scarcely distinguishable. It is 
very similar in colour to Colpura variipes Westw., but is at once 
distinguished by the generic characters. 

Stcnocolpura was originally described by Breddin (Revue 
d’Ent. 1900, p. 203) as a subgenus of Col[nira, but in agree¬ 
ment with his later suggestion (Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 1906, p. 65) 

I consider it generically distinct. It differs from Colpura prin¬ 
cipally in the structure of the head and the sexual characters of 
both sexes. The head is longer and narrower than in Colpura, the 
eyes are more removed from the base, the lateral margins behind 
the eyes are only slightly rounded without the conspicuous posto¬ 
cular callus so characteristic of Colpura, the apical margin of the 
male genital segment is evenly rounded, not at all sinuated, the 
sixth female ventral segment is not cleft in the middle, as in 
Colpura, hut posteriorly triangularly incised with the basal plica 
reaching the incisure, and the latero-apical lobes of the female 
genital segment are much broader than long. To this can. be added 
that the prothorax seen in profile is higher compared with the 
head, the pronotum strongly sloping, the rostrum very long, and 
the venter deeply grooved almost down its whole length. 

The t’oreidae of the division Hygiaria arc apparently more 
frequent, both as to species and specimens, in mountain regions 
than in the lowlands. In addition to the five species recorded above 
there is in the Sarawak Museum a specimen (from Trusan) of the 
Bornean Colpura pacalu Bredd. 

21. Dasynus shelfordi n. sp. 

Brownish-ochraceous, the narrow costal margin of corium and 
the levigate veins and apical margin of corium and clavus, and a 
percurrent longitudinal band on each side of venter between its 
middle and lateral margins of a lighter ochraceous colour, a narrow 
percurrent vitta immediately within pronotal lateral margins fus¬ 
cous, membrane brown with its inner basal area olivaceous-black, 
the two pale ventral vittae at their exterior margin with a series of 
short fuscous streaks, one in each ’segment, the spiracles pallid; 
antennae fuscous, first joint brownish ochraceous. apex of the three 
first joints fuscous-black, fourth joint black with a broad subbasal 
pale ochraceous annulation; rostrum and legs brownish ochraceous; 
above, excluding head and apical pronotal area, rather thickly 
punctured with fuacous-black, pleurae coarsely and thickly punctate 
with pale fuscous. Head slightly broader than long, very dis¬ 
tinctly produced beyond antenniferoue tubercles, above almost im- 
punctate, beneath obscurely concolorously punctured, bucculae un- 
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armed, obtusely subangular anteriorly, antenna slender, longer 
than the body, first joint as long as head and pronotum together, 
second much shorter than first and a little longer than third, fourth 
a little longer than second, rostrum reaching anterior 'margin of 
metasternum, first joint reaching posterior margin of eyes, second 
much longer than third which is slightly shorter than fourth. Pro- 
notuan somewhat broader than long, lateral margins straight, slightly 
raised, humeral angles obtuse-angled, a little acuminate at apex, 
scarcely prominent. Elytra almost reaching apex of abdomen. 
Metapleurae with straight posterior margin. Albdomen, beneath 
finely alutaceous, impunctate, male genital segment with the 
rounded apical margin aeute-angularly incised in the middle. 
Length, $ 11.5 mm. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

Belongs to Still’s group dd, from the other species of which 
it is very distinct in its small size, longer and quite differently 
constructed antenna', much shorter rostrum, and totally different 
structure of the male genital segment. 

Named- in memory of the late R. Shelford to whom we owe 
so much of our knowledge of the Bornean fauna. 

Fam. MYODOOHIDAE. 

22. Pachygrontha semper! Stal.—Lundu, Sarawak. 

Fam. REDUVITDAE. 

23. Panthous tarsatus Dist.—Kuching. 

24. Pygolampis foeda Still. 

Kuching, Sadoug,, and Santubong, Sarawak. 

This species is distributed from Oeylon to Australia and the 
Fiji Islands, but was not previously recorded from Borneo. It is 
somewhat variable in colour and still more so in size, and I am 
convinced that P. biguttata Reut. is the same species. 

25. Sastrapada oxyptera n. sp. 

Narrow, ochraceous, elytra whitish grey mottled! with pale 
hrown, a lateral band to head crossing eyes, the transverse veinlet 
separating the di&cal cell from the interior menubranal cell, a small 
oblong spot near middle of exterior membranal cell, some more or 
less distinct longitudinal lines on pleurae and on ventral lateral 
areas, a band running through middle of sterna and venter, a small 
spot at apical angles of abdominal segments, spiracles, and a small 
basal sublateral spot to ventral segments dark fuscous; antennse, 
rostrum, and 1 legs ochraceous, second antennal joint toward apex, 
third and fourth antennal joints, apex of rostrum, two rows of 
short streaks on upper side of front femora, under-side of these 
femora including the small spineiets, apex of tibiae, and tarsi fua- 
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coos, the four anterior cox® (except apical margin) blackish, the 
larger spines of the fore femora whitish. Head a Mttle shorter 
than pronotum, anteocuiar part as long as postocular part with 
the eyes, unarmed beneath, postocular part very distinctly longer 
than broad, first antennal joint as long as head, second joint more 
than half as long again as first, third about one-third the length 
of first, fourth one-half longer than third. Pronotum twice longer 
than broad, humeral node angular and subacuminate at apex. 
Elytra ( 8 ) reaching base of last dorsal segment, the membrane 
pointed at apex, its interior margin more or less sinuate before the 
tip. Abdomen ( 8 ) with the last dorsal segment parallel, its 
apical margin broadly sinuate, the apical angles subacute. Fore 
cox® not quite reaching posterior margin of prosternum; fore 
femora as long as the distance between anterior margin of eyes 
and base of pronotum, a little inorassated, about eight times longer 
than broad. Length, 8 16.8 mm. 

Kuching and Santubong, Sarawak. 

This species conies very near to S. bipunctata Bredd. (nee 
Walk.), but the fore and middle tibiae are not blackish at base and 
the last male dorsal segment is sinuate, not truncate, at apex. It 
is remarkable bv having the membrane pointed at apex owing to 
the inner margin being a little sinuate before the tip. This charac¬ 
ter occurs, as noted by St&l, in some Neotropical genera of the 
Pygolampinae, but it is also met with in certain Old World species, 
although not mentioned in the descriptions. 

The Bornean S. hrevicomis Bredd. is represented in the Sara¬ 
wak Museum by specimens from Baram. 

I suppose Distant has correctly identified S. bipunctata 
Walk, with the South Asiatic species which he regarded as belong¬ 
ing to S. baerensprungi Stal, but in Rhynoh. Brit. Ind. V, p. 185 
he wrongly places also S. bipunciata Bredd. as a synonym of that 
species. The species described by Breddin is totally different both 
in its structural and colour-characters, being narrower with much 
longer basal antennal joint, longer pronotum with acuminate humeral 
nodes, longer and less inorassated fore femora, and quite differently 
constructed last male dorsal segment. As to S. baerensprungi 
Dist., it will probably prove to be distinct from the true South 
European baerensprungi (of which Reuter in Ofv. Finsk. Yet. Soc. 
Forh. LV, 14, pp. 64—65 has given a detailed redescription), buit 
whether the Asiatic species should bear the name incerta Sign., or 
bipunctata Walk., or a new name, can be decided only after a 
thorough re-examination of Signoret’s and Walker’s types. S. 
bipunctata Bredd. must be renamed unless bipunctata Walk, proves 
to be the same species. 


R. A. Soc., No. 88, 1981. 



India and Malay Beliefs 


By R. 0 . Winstedt, D. Litt., (Oxon). 

By the kindness of Dr. 0. Schrieke, Assistant Adviser for 
Native Affairs to the Government of the Dutch Indies, I have had 
my attention, drawn to an article by M. Winternitz—“ Bemer- 
kungen zur mahuschen Volksreligion ”—being a renew of Mr. 
Skeat’s “ Malay Beliefs,” in Wiener Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, XIV Band, pages 243-264: Wien 1900. I am 
further indebted to the Batavian Society for a loan of the journal, 
since no library in the Peninsula possesses it. I propose here to 
summarize the conclusions of the reviewer, author also of “ Altin- 
(lisches llochzeitsrituell ” ( Denkscriften der hate. Akademie d. 
Ifk, Wien 1892, page 68) as contributing further evidence on a 
subject 1 handled in a paper on “ Hindu Survivals in Malay 
Custom” ( Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums , 
Volume IX, part I). And I add some additional matter. 

In a Javanese version of “ the churning of the ocean ” Wiseso 
(= Visvesa) or Brahman is still the highest of the Gods and sup- 
plies Batara Guru or Siva with the water of life wherewith' to 
sprinkle the Gods and restore them to life (E. Metzger, Globus 
Bd. 44 (1883), p. 171 if.). But in another Javanese legend Brah¬ 
man and Visnu are sons of Batara Guru (ib. page 184). And in 
the lit. Sang Samba, the Malay version of the Bhaumakavya, 
Batara Guru is the supreme God and as such is accepted by Malay 
magicians (Skeat pages 86-87). Now, Skeat says, “I was re¬ 
peatedly told that the Spectre Huntsman was a God, Batara Guru.” 
In Malay legend the Spectre Huntsman is not only a God, Batara 
Guru, but known by other appellations of that God, such as “ King 
of the Land-folk” (ib., page 120) (= To’ Panjang Kuku, page 
90), and identified at times with the Raja Hantu (page 418) who 
is sometimes said to be Batara Guru. Skeat compared the Malay 
legend with the English legend of the wild huntsman and his dogs 
or Gabriel’s hounds (page 113): Sir William Maxwell opined it 
was of Aryan origin. In European folklore the wild huntsman is 
identified with historical or half-historical personages and a con¬ 
nection between him and the old German God Wodan can be traced 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 4. Anfl., page 766 foil.) Now 
Batara Guru or Sita is Rudra of Vedic times, Rudra “ the roarer, 
the terrible,” the God of storms (Dowson’s “ Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology”). And it has been pointed out that in 
Rudra we find the same characteristics which are found in the 
German Wodan or Odin (and in the classical myths of Dionysus 
and Mars) namely those of a storm-god followed by hosts of spirit*, 
a leader of lost souls, identified both in Malay and German legend 
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-with the Spectre Huntsman. Accordingly it has been surmised 
that we must premise an Indo-Germanic storm-god, the common 
source of the Indian and German myths (L v. Schroeder: Wiener 
Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Morgenlmdes Bd. IX, 1895, pages 
235-252). The identification by the Malays of the Sipectre Hunts¬ 
man with Siva clearly corroborates the relationship between Siva or 
Rudra and Odin. 

Again just as in German folklore thete are various versions of’ 
the tale of the wild huntsman, so Malay legend sometimes identi¬ 
fied him with Rama and even made him a descendant of the Frophet 
Joseph (Skeat, page 119). 

Further evidence that Malay magic came from India is the 
practice of Malay magicians declaring they know the source of the 
spirit they would exorcize or repel (ib. page 117): parallels for this 
occur in the Atharvaveda e.g. T, 3; VII, 76, 5. Compare also the 
use of hong = om in Malay charms. “ The syllable om is the door 
of heaven. Therefore he who is about to study the Veda shall 
begin his lesson by pronouncing it. If he has spoken anything 
else tlran what refers to the lesson, he shall resume his reading 
by repeating the word om: thus the Veda is separated from pro¬ 
fane speech. And at sacrifices the orders given to the priests are 
headed by this word. And in common life at the occasion of 
ceremonies performed for the sake of welfare the sentence shall 
be headed by this word'” (Apastamba p. 49, “Sacred Books of 
the East vol. TI). In this context I would quote two sentences 
from Havell’s “ Aryan Rule in India” (pages 46 and 118) on the 
mantra, the Yedic forerunner of the Malay magician’s charm:— 
“ A mantra could bring victory or defeat in wars, assure the pros¬ 
perity of a State or the destruction of its enemies; it could be 
used to win votes in a popular assembly or to silence the arguments 
of an opponent and either bv itself or in conjunction with medicinal 
prescriptions it could stop a cough or promote the growth of hair. 
It lost its efficacy if a single syllable were incorrect in expression 
or intonation.” Moreover it had to be kept secret. In every 
respect the Malay charm corresponds with it. (Of. J. R. A. S., 
S. B. 81, p. 8). 

The idea that eclipses of sun or moon are due to the attempt 
of a dragon to swallow those bodies is not now associated by Malays 
with Indian legend. But there is a Javanese legend (Metzger, op. 
cit. page 186) practically identical with the Indian legend of Rahu 
•quoted by Skeat (page 11). 

Belief in were-tigers or were-wolves is worldwide. Tt was 
current in India in Vedic times: in the Vaja-saneyi-Samhita XXX 
and the Satapetha-Brahmana XIII 2, 4, 2 are mentioned puru -' 
■savvaqhra or “ men^tigers.” (H. Oldenberg, Religion des Vedas, 
Berlin 1894, p. 84). 

Tabu vocabularies are employed in all departments of Malay 
magic (Skeat, pages 35, 139, 192, 315, 253, 523). They were 
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common in ancient India:—Satapatha, Br. VI, 1, 1, 2, etc.; the 
Mantrapatha (Anecdota Oxoniensia) Oxford 1897, p. 29. The 
Snataka or young Brahman, who had concluded his study of the 
Vedas and taken vows, had to observe many such tabus:—he must 
say bhagala for hapala “ head,” tnanidhmus for indradhanus “ rain¬ 
bow,” dhenubhavya “ a cow which will become a milch-cow,” in¬ 
stead of adhenu “ a cow which gives no milk ” (Gautama Dhar- 
masastra IX, 19-22; Apast. Dharmas. I, 31, 11; 12; 15; 16;— 
“ The Sacred Laws of the Aryas ” Part I, pages 216-224, 92-98, 
Oxford; Baudh. Dh. II, 6, 11, 18; Vasistha Dh. XII, 32). 

Winteruitz finds parallels for the figurative language of Malay 
betrothal verses (Skeat pages 364 and 634), where the girl is called 
a calf, in the language of the Ests where the wooer pretends to 
search for a lost calf (L. v. Sehroeder, H ochzeitsbmuche der listen, 
Berlin 1888, page 36); of the Finns where the wooer pretends he 
wishes to buy a bird; of the Sardinians, where the wooer asks for 
a white dove or a white calf. 

The mimic combat for the person of a Malay bride (Skeat, 
page 381) is widespread, of course, even in Europe: it was prac¬ 
tised in ancient India (Winteruitz: Altinduiches H ochzeistsriluell, 
page 68). The throwing of rice over the head of the bridegroom 
(Skeat, page 382) is commonly observed by all I-ndo-Germanic 
peoples. ConfarreaJio forms part of a Malay wedding as of mar¬ 
riages among so many races: it was a ceremony known in ancient 
India (Winteruitz, op. dt., page 79). Malay bride and groom are 
princes for the wedding-day (Skeat, page 388). In Kashmir the 
bridegroom is entitled for the day Maharaja:—cf. A. Stein’s Raja- 
tarangini I, page 131. In the Ramavana “a marriage-crown” is 
mentioned:—GrowBe’s “ Ramavana ” Book I, page 182 (Allahabad 
1877). In Modern Bengal the poorest bridegroom wears a tinsel 
crown (Lai Behari Day, “Bengal Peasant Life” 1884, page 88)— 
A similar custom obtains in Russia, Scandinavia and parts of 
Germany. 

Winteruitz notes that Malay animistic beliefs concerning trees 
and plants are derived neither from Islam nor from Brahamanism 

There are other customs and beliefs which the reviewer might 
have noted, had he found space. The belief in the need for human 
sacrifice at the founding of a building is common to East and 
West:—Skeat, page 144; Crooke’s “Introduction to Popular Re¬ 
ligion and Fol'k-lore of Northern India” page 237 and Index; 
Robertson Smith’s “ Religion of the Semites ” page 158; Greek 
modern folk-songs (Passow farm. Pop. Gr. 512, and “ Folklore ” 
1899). The Malay notion of a mousedeer in the moon (Skeat, 
page 13) must be derived from the “hare” in the moon common 
in Indian folk-lore and foiind in the Sanskrit epithets sasin, 
marganka, harinanka “ having the mark of a deer.” The Brah¬ 
man held the work of a police officer to be degrading:—Gautama, 
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XVII, 17 (“The Sacred hands of the Ary as ” Volume I, Oxford). 
So to this day does the Malay. Tn the code of Manu among per¬ 
sons to be avoided were physicians, sufferers from phthisis, ele¬ 
phantiasis, epilepsy, leprosy and erysipelas, persons with thick hair 
on the body, a one-eyed man, a usurer, a mariner, a gambling- 
house keeper and dancers. Even now the Malay regards the pro¬ 
fessions of physician and sailor as degrading, and distrusts one- 
eyed men and hairy persons. 

The Brahman student “ shall not eat food offered at a funeral 
oblation” (Apastamba, pp. 7 and 43, “ Slacred Books of the East.” 
vol. II): there an' Malay rajas who observe this tabu. “ He shall 
not sit on a seat higher than that of his teacher” (ib., p. 30); “ he 
shall not drink water standing or bent forward” (ib., p. 37); 
“sheep’s milk is forbidden.” (ib., p. 83). All these tabus are 
common among Malays. The Brahman, student, “may not feed 
a thief, a eunuch, an outcast, an atheist, a destroyer of the sacred 
fire, the husband of a younger sister married before the elder, the 
husband of an elder sister whose youngest sister was married first, 
. . . , a younger brother married before the elder brother, an 

elder brother married after his younger brother” (Gautama, ib., 
]). 234). The objection to younger children, especially girls, marrj’- 
ing before elder is called by Malays langkah batang and universally 
disliked. 

The henna dance with lighted candles (Wilkinson’s “Incidents 
of Malay Life, 2nd ed., p. 58 and Skeat’s “ Mlalav Magic ”) 
is hardly likely to have been invented by a primitive people to whom 
candles were unknown. A dance with lighted candlesticks is com¬ 
mon in Persia (Hales’ “From Persian Uplands,” p. 121. London 
1920) and the Malay dance would seem to have come with other 
marriage-ceremonies from India. 

There would seem to be a similarity between the outlook of 
those of Hindu faith towards Mahameru, the abode of Indra and 
Vishnu, the pivot of the universe, (Dowsom op. (it.) and the out¬ 
look of the Greek towards Olympus. “Whatever the original 
meaning of Olympus may be, it seems clear that the Olympian gods, 
wherever their worshippers moved, tended to dwell on the highest 
mountain in the neighbourhood and the mountain thereby became 
Olympus” (Gilbert Murray’s “Four Stages of Greek Religion”: 
cf. Journal 81, page 26). 

Though I do not suggest its introduction to have been of 
early date, yet perhaps one may note in a paper dealing with India 
and Malay beliefs the fact that the language of signs practised in 
Malay intrigue is identical with that practised in Kandy:— 
“ Kandian girls make almost imperceptible signs to each other. 
If without moving the head, the eyes be momentarily directed to¬ 
wards the door, the question is asiked, “Shall we go out? An 
affirmative reply is given by an expressionless gaze, a negative one 
by closing the eyes for an instant” (Parker’s “Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon,” Volume II, page 32). 
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The Folklore of the Hikayat Mallm Deman 


By R. 0. Winstept, D. Litt., (Oxon). 

In the Malay folk romance MaUm Demon (ed. R. 0. Winstedt 
and A. J. Sturrock, Singapore 1908) .the hero from whom the tale 
takes its name finds the ring and a tress of hair of. the princess he 
is fated to wed in a golden bowl afloat on a stream. He fumigates 
them with incense whereupon their owner and her six sisters fly 
down from fairy-land. Malim Deman steals the magic flying 
raiment of the youngest princess and so wins her for his bride. 
Owing to neglect she flies home to fairy-land with her child. 
Malim Deman borrows a borak —the flying animal whereon the 
Prophet Mohamed ascended to heaven—from genies, pursues and 
regains his wife and brings her back to earth. 

Now the episode of a prince falling in love with a princess 
from finding her hair floating downstream, besides occurring in an 
Egyptian romance three thousand years old (Clouston’s “Popular 
Tales and Fictions,” vol. I, p. 351), is common in Indian folk¬ 
lore:—No. 4 of Lai Bahari Day’s “Folk-tales of Bengal,” and 
the second story of the Tamil romance “ Madana Kamaraja Kadai,” 
translated by Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri. In a Sinhalese folk¬ 
tale a king finding a hair in a fish’s belly wishes to wed the owner 
(Parker’s “ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. II, p. 168, Tale 
111). Incidentally one may note that a hair in a bowl is one of 
the regalia of the Yamtuan of Negri Sembilan. 

Magic flying raiment (baju latjang kain layang) is part of the 
stock-in-trade of the world’s folk-lore. Nymphs, apsaras or fairies 
bathing, and one of them having her clothes (Tawney’s Hatha 
Sarit Sagara, vol. II. p. 452 and 576; a Bengal story in “The In¬ 
dian Antiquary,” vol. IV, p. 54; Thornhill’s “ Indian Fairy Tales ” 
p. 15) or flying garments (Swynnerton’s Indian Nights “Enter¬ 
tainments, p. 343) stolen by a man who marries her is a very 
common plot in Indian folk-lore and literature. In the Persian 
romance of King Bahr&m Ghur and Husin Banu the hero obtains 
his fairy bride by filching her dove-dress (Olouston op. cit., vol. I> 
pp. 182-191).” There is a Santali version of the story and a Jap¬ 
anese (B. H. Chamberlain’s “Classical Poetry of the Japanese”). 
Of. also Parker op. cit., vol. II, Tale 152, p. 359. But of course 
the classical story of the bride-maidens is the tale of Hasan of 
Bassorah in the “Arabian Nights” (Burton, vol. VIII, p. 7). 

The world-wide circulation of the myth of the swan-maiden 
and its various forms and stages is discussed by Hartland on pages 
255-332 of “The Science of Fairy Tales” (London 1891). 
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The Princess of Gunong Ledang. 


By B. 0. Winstedt, D. Litt., (Oxon). 

It is related in the “ Malay Annals ” (Shellabear’s Bonianized 
edition, vol. II, page 177, 1910 : chapter 27) that Snltan Mahmud 
of old Malacca wished to wed the fairy princess of Gunong Ledang. 
She replied to his messengers, “ If the prince of Malacca desires 
me, make me a gold and a silver bridge from Malacca to this 
mountain: for a betrothal gift I want seven trays of mosquitoes’ 
livers, seven trays of lice’s livers, a tub of tears, a tub of the juice 
of young betel-palms, a basin of the prince’s blood and a basin of 
the blood of his son Raja Ahmad.” 

There is a parallel to this episode in the Persian Sindibad 
Nama. “ A merchant arriving at Kashgar sells his stock of sandal¬ 
wood to a rogue, who persuades him it is valueless, on condition 
that he give in return ‘ Whatever else he may choose/ Finding 
himself swindled he resorts in disguise to the house of the blind 
chief of the rogues and hears him rate his subordinate, 4 You are a 
fool; for instead of this merchant asking a measure of gold, he 
may require you to give him a measure of male fleas with silken 
housings and jewelled trappings and how will you do that? ’ Next 
day before the Kadzi the merchant makes this demand and gets 
back his sandal-wood. The same story contains the incident of a 
worsted gambler being required to drink up the sea.” (Houston's 
“Popular Tales and Fictions,” Vol. II, pages 105-106). 
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Hikayat Abu Nawas. 


By R. 0. Winstedt, D. Litt., (Oxox.) 

In Journal No. 81, pp. 15-21 I gave an outline of the two 
Malay recensions of the Hikayat Abu Nawas. In the present paper 
I propose to give further parallels for some of the tales in the 
second version, my references being to pages in the former Journal. 

(a) “ p. 18, Tale IV. Harun A’r-Rashid orders Abu Nawas 

to tell him the number of the stars of heaven and to 
determine the centre of the world.” 

This story with the same solution to the two pro¬ 
blems occurs in Sinhalese folk-lore (Parker’s “Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. I. p. 152) :— 

“ The king asked, ‘ Dost thou know the centre of 
the country and the number of the stars?’ 

The youth fixed a stick in the ground, and showed 
it. * Behold! Here is the centre of one’s country. 
Measure from the four quarters, and after you have 
looked at the account if it should not be correct, be 
good enough to behead me.’ The king lost over that. 

Then he told him to say the number of the stars 
in the sky. Throwing down on the ground the goat¬ 
skin that he was wearing, ‘ Count these hairs and count 
the stars in the sky. Should they not be equal, be good 
enough to behead me.’ The king lost over that also.” 

The two stories are identical. Parker adds variant 
versions, one collected in Colombo, one in Cairo. 

(b) p. 20, Tale XIV. The episode of a clever brother taking 

service under a cruel master, who has mutilated a 
foolish brother by cutting off his nose, a hand or an 
ear or plucking out an eye, and then retaliating on the 
master in kind is a common plot in Indian stories e.g. 
“ Folktales of the Santal Parganas ” (Bodding) pp. 124 
and 258 and 497; “ Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles) 
2nd ed., p. 98; “Indian Nights’ Entertainments” 
(Swynnerton) p. 106; “ The Orientalist,” vol. I, p. 131. 

(c) p. 21, Tale XXII. In “ The Indian Antiquary ” vol. 1, 

p. 345, in a Bengal story, a shepherd discriminates a 
demon from a man whose form he has taken,—living 
with his wife during the man’s absence,—by boring 
through a reed and saying that the true person must be 
one who could pass through it. In the South-Indian 
“Tales of Mariyada Raman” (P. Raanachandra Rao) 
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p. 43 the test between husband and demon is entering a 
narrow-necked jug. In “ Folk-Tales of Bengal ” (Day) 
p. 182 a similar story is found. 

(d) I gave a parallel for the story of Abu Nawas sewing a 

broken mortar in my last article. I have since come 
across several more. In the Persian metrical Sindibad 
Namah a rogue produces a stone—for some reason not 
mentioned in the MS.—and says to him, c Make me 
from this piece of marble a pair of trousers and a 
shirt/ Taking his cue from the rogue’s chief, he asks 
first for an iron thread to sew them with. In the 
Talmud there is the story of an Athenian who walking 
about Jerusalem picked up a broken mortar and asked 
a tailor to patch it. ‘ Willingly ’ said the tailor, tak¬ 
ing up a handful of sand, ‘ if you will make me a few 
threads of this material/ (Clouston’s “Popular Tales 
and Fictions,” vol. II, pp. 105 and 112). In Muham¬ 
madan legends of Putri Balkis, one of the problems 
she gives Solomon is to thread a diamond (Weil’s 
“Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans,” London 1846). 

(e) p. 20 Tale XIII. This tale is told of Abu’l-IIusin in the 

“Arabian Nights” (Payne’s “Tales from the Arabic,” - 
vol. I, pp. 31-42) in a far more spirited fashion. 
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Hikayat Puspa Wiraja, 


By R. 0. Winstedt, D. Litt., (Oxon). 

There is a MS. of this tale at Leiden (Codex 1401, Juynboll’s 
■“ Catalogue ” p. 156, CXXIX): it was written at Krokot in A.H. 
1237. No other MS. of the work is recorded in any public library. 
J. C. Fraissinet printed it as the Hikaydjt Bispu Raja at Leiden 
in 1849. A fragment was published in Meursinge’s “ Maleisch 
leesboek ” I, 2nd ed., pp. 20-44. A version was printed in 1899 
at the Government Press, Singapore. This paper will not deal 
with textual criticism and I have not had access to Fraissinet’s 
text. But by the kindness of the Batavian Society I have been 
able to consult van der Tuuk’s criticism of Fraissinefs text in the 
“ Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie” 1849 II, p. 1-15:—no 
copy of the volume exists in the Peninsula! From that paper I 
infer that the Singapore text is certainly of the same recension 
and may perhaps be Fraissinefs text corrected by a Malay pundit. 
Both texts are entitled Hikayat Bispu Raja and both reacl^J p*. 
The Singapore text retains the Leiden MS.’s ganti baginda ktraja- 
an (p. 12, 1. 11) where Freissinet wrongly alters to ganti kSrajaan 
baginda (p. 15, 1. 1). On the other hand it follows Fraissinefs 
ayah Mndak bawa (p. 15, 1. 6) for Mndak bapa of the MS. 

Van der Tuuk has elucidated and amended nameB of persons 
and places. For (or qS ilT of the Singapore ed.) he 

would read “ lovely ” of a woman. For “ Astana Pura 

NSgara ” lie would substitute “ Hestina Pura Nfgara.” “ City of 
Elephants,” pointing out how the author has borrowed two other 
words out of the Hikayat Pandawa Jaya, the Malay version of the 
Mahabharata,— chochor the name of a swallow (p. 6, 1. 18) rajasa 
the name of a tree. He translates “ Samanta Pura NSgara ” as 
“Frontier City” and derives #j >} (or jjf Singapore text, p. 7), 

the name of a tree, from the Indian nyagrodhah, He detects in. 
the Leiden MS. traces of a Javanese copyist, mSrentahkm for 
mSmSfentahkan, masmg for mimasang, confusion between 6 and p 
leading in the title to “ Bispu Raja” instead of the correct “ Puspa 
Wiraja.” 
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The trie purports to be from the Siamese. Certainly van der 
Tuuk is right in doubting such an origin not only from the lack 
of any Siamese word or title in the text, to which he calls atten¬ 
tion, but also from the closeness of resemblance between Malay 
and Perso-Imdian versions, which render an intermediate Siamese 
channel highly improbable. He adverts to the Indian names in 
the trie and 1 surmises that the bare plot of the story, disaster 
following children’s molestation of young birds, may have come 
from the Pali. He suggests that the word “ Taksla 0 ” which is 
given in the tale as the Siamese equivalent of “ Astana Pura 
N&gara,” may be “ Takehasila ” the great Indian university of 
Buddhist literature. 

I propose here to give an outline of the story and deal with 
it only from the standpoint of comparative folklore. 

In Astana Pura Negara ‘the City of Palaces” called in the 
Siamese language Taksla, lived Baja Puspa Wiraja with his con¬ 
sort lvcmala Kisna Dewi and their two sons Jaya lmlra and Java 
Chindra. One day Antaraja, his brother and heir-app«rent, plot¬ 
ted with the young men to dethrone Puspa Wiraja and steal his 
consort. Puspa Wiraja determined to vacate his throne and flee, 
so as to avoid civil war. His consort agreed—“Where you go, I 
will go. For I am as it were a shoe: if the shoe is left be¬ 
hind, the foot is hurt”—a simile found also in the XVJth cen¬ 
tury Malay version of the Persian “Tales of a Parrot” (Hikayat 
Haijan Hudinmn, p. 31, ed. Winstedt). They fled into the 
forest and at dawn rested under a tree by the side of a river three 
miles broad. In the tree was a par roquet’s nest, in which were 
two young parroquets twittering for their mother. The young 
princes begged for the birds, though their father warned them 
that to separate nestlings from the mother bird was unlucky. 
However lie gave them to the boys and a little later restored them 
to the nest; when their mother returned, she detected the smell 
of man’s hands on her offspring and peeked them. The prince 
carried his consort across the river, leaving his two sons to be 
fetched next. Before he can return, they are found and taken 
away and adopted by two fishermen. While he is searching for 
them, a sea-captain carries off his consort from the opposite bank. 
The prince is left desolate and wanders on, till one clay he comes 
to a small pavilion outside a city and climbs into it and falls 
asleep. Now the king of that country had been dead three dare 
leaving no heir. So the chiefs harnessed an elephant with the 
royal trappings and let him loose to choose a king. The elephant 
went straight to the pavilion wherein Puspa Wiraja slept and lifted 
him up on his back. Sk> he became king of Samanta Pura Negara. 
One day the fishermen who had adopted the two little princes they 
found beside the river determined to take them to court and offer 
their services to this new just king. They are rewarded and the 
boys, who they swear are eons of their loins and not adopted, be¬ 
come royal heralds:—(in this part of the story apparently only one 
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fisherman is spoken of but it is not quite clear if there are still 
two.) The captain who had carried off Puspa Wiraja’s consort 
heard of the fame of the elephant chosen king and sailed off to 
Semanta Pura Negara. He was well received and feasted. As the 
feasting was to last all night, the king sent his two young heralds, 
to guard the captain’s ship. Keeping watch on board outside the 
cabin wherein their mother unknown to them was confined, the 
two young men talked and the elder to keep the younger awake 
told him who their parents really were. Their mother, waking 
from a dream that a young man gave her two flowers (bunga lan- 
jong) overheard their talk, recognized that they must be her sons 
and rushing out of her cabin embraced them to the scandal of the 
crew who reported to their master. The king in a rage at the h ose 
conduct of his young heralds ordered their execution. In vain 
their mother cried out the truth: the captain kept her on board. 
The boys were led to execution, but the watchman at the eastern 
gate of the city refused egress, declaring it was an old custom that 
execution might not take place at night, and in the morning the 
king milght change his mind. He points the moral with the talc of 
the golden plantain. 

“ Once a prince ordered his chief astrologer to choose an 
auspicious moment for commencing to build a palace. * Begin to 
build when I strike my magic gong and the palace will be golden,’ 
said the astrologer. On the sound of the gong the first, post was 
planted but the palace did not turn to gold and the astrologer was 
executed. One day an old husbandman brought a golden plantain 
to the prince. ‘ I got it,’ he explained, ‘ from a sucker I planted 
at the stroke of the gong beaten when the building of your palace 
commenced.’ Then too late the prince repented of the execution 
of his astrologer.” 

So the executioners went to seek egress from the southern 
gate. “ These boys accused of making love! ” said the gate-keeper. 
“ Besides, executions may not be carried out at night, and the king 
may repent of his haste. Have you not heard the tale of the magic 
mango. 

“ Once a prince had a pet parroquet, which would fly into 
the forest and bring him fruit. One day the parroquet came to a 
mango tree and heard the birds in its foliage say, * Whoever eats 
the fruit of this tree, his body will become golden.’ So he took a 
mango back in his beak and told his master. ‘ We will plant the 
mango and get many fruit,’ said the king. When the tree grew 
up, the prince ordered an old man to go out and eat the first ripe 
mango which had fallen. It had rolled unnoticed into a cobra’s 
nest and there was venom on it. The old man fell dead. In fury 
and suspicion the prince killed his parroquet. ‘The fruit of this 
tree shall he used instead of the creese for executions,’ he ordered. 
But the first robber ordered to, eat of the fruit turned golden* 
Only then did the prince, sorrowing for his parroquet, make en¬ 
quiries and discover the existence of the cobra’s nest.” 
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This story occurs in the Persian “ Tales of a Parrot,” where a 
sick prince sends a parrot to get fruit of the tree of life. The parrot 
gets it but tells the story of Solomon and the Water of Life—which 
inset tale alone occurs in the Malay lit. Bayan Budiman. The first 
fruit taken by an old man had been poisoned by a serpent. The 
parrot doomed to death gets another fruit and by it restores an 
old woman to youth and beauty, and so the parrot escapes death. 
In a (•anarese story Katha Manjari the fruit is a youth-giving 
mango; the parrot is killed.; the real virtue of the fruit is dis¬ 
covered by a washerman’s mother who eats it to commit suicide 
but finds herself restored to youth. The king stabs himself for 
sorrow. There is a similar story in the Tamil Alakcsa Katha 
(pp. 174-f» (Houston's “ Flowers from a Persian Garden,” London 
1890 and “Group of Eastern Komances and Stories,” 1889). 

So the executioners took the lade to the western gate. Here 
again the keeper refuses to ojwm the gate and tells the tale of the 
snake and the mongoose. 

“ Once a jteasant and his wife went to work in the rice-fields, 
leaving their bahv in the care of a pet mongoose. A snake crept 
out and Lit the child so that if died. The mongoose thereupon 
tore the snake to pieces and hid his body underneath some rolled- 
up mats: after which the mongoose with bloodied mouth lay to 
rest in the doorway. The peasants returned, saw the dead baby 
and the bloodied mongoose and. suspecting him of killing the baby, 
slew their pet. 

Then opening the mat to make a shroud for the baby’s corpse 
they saw the dead snake and realized too late how the mongoose 
had fought for their child.” 

So the executioners turned to the north gate, where the keeper 
hearing there has been no proper trial tells the tale of the faithful, 
watch-dog. 

“ Once a poor man and his wife owned a pet. dog. The man 
went to sea to earn a livelihood and the wife encouraged a lover. 
At last the husband returned and was made welcome by his false 
wife. At night he had to return to watch his ship. So the 
woman’s lover came. The dog killed false wife and lover. In the 
morning the man came up from his boat, saw his wife’s corpse and 
speared the dog before he discovered her lover’s body. His re¬ 
morse for killing the faithful dog was great.” 

Day broke and the four gate-keepers went to the chief astro¬ 
loger and arranged to intercede for the two lads. The king con¬ 
sents to hear their case, discovers to his joy that they are his sous; 
sends for their mother and believes the captain when he declares 
a fierce heat has always prevented him from approaching her. 
Amid great rejoicings the royal family its re-united. 

After some years Puspa Wiraja grows old and resolves to 
abdicate in favour of Jaya Indra, his son. An elaborate bathing- 
house (puncha pSrsada) of 17 tiere is erected and after ceremonial 
bathing with limes the young prince is installed. 
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Antaraja, the usurper, dies and Jaya Chiudra the younger sort 
of Puspa Wiraja is raised to the throne in the city of palaces. 

There is another Malhy version of the story in that pastiche^ 
the Hikayat Maharaja Ali, but details differ. 

Maharaja Ali and his queen were banished because of an un¬ 
ruly son. Twelve thieves robbed the royal fugitives as in a tale 
of the Hikayat Bayan Budimm. The unruly son is lost and be¬ 
comes later keeper of the prison into which his two brothers are 
thrown for execution. The queen begging alms at a mosque is 
carried off by llaja Serdala king of the country and delays his 
advances by relating how Solomon detected and sentenced thieves 
who tried to steal a dream princess from her husband: when the 
king persists, she pi*ays .that his arms may be shortened so that he 
may not embraice her, and her prayer is fulfilled. Meanwhile 
Maharaja Ali has been devoured by a crocodile and his two sons 
adopted by a ferryman. Maharaja Ali’s skull rolls at the feet of 
the Prophet Jesus and its owner is restored to life, (an episode 
borrowed from the Hikayat Baja Jumjumah) and placed by Jesus 
on his former throne, unrecognifcing and unrecognized by his people 
who had banished him. Raja Serdala comes to Maharaja ‘Ali for 
medicine for .his shortened arms, bringing the chaste queen in his 
ship. Her two sons are put to guard the ship, talk of their origin, 
are embraced by their mother and sentenced to death. The keeper 
of the prison proves to be their eldest brother. He takes them 
before the king and all comes right, as in the other version. Raja 
Serdala is kindly treated and married to a vizier’s daughter. 

In this recension the incident of the crocodile bears some 
relation to a Kashmirian version (vide infra). 

There is yet another Malay version of the tale in the Hikayat 
Bakhtiar, which is far closer to that of the Hikayat Puspa Wiraja. 
It is shorter and omits the names of people and .places, trees and 
birds. One fisherman, not two, rescues the two young princes. 
Their mother ,teUs her story to the sea-captain and is honoured and 
respected. There are three gate-keepers, not four: the order of the 
tales they recite as a warning against hasty action (to different, and 
the tales differ slightly in detail. The first gate-keeper tells the 
story of how a baby killed by a snake was avenged by a cat, not 
a mongoose; and the baby is motherless. The second tells the story 
of the dog killing a faithless wife and her lover: it is pot stated 
that the husband is a sailor. The third watchman tells the story 
of the palace which did not turn golden; and this version is 
clearer in that it is related how the old man whose plantain did 
turn golden deliberately arranged to plant his sucker at the exact 
moment prescribed by the astrologer for commencing to build the 
palace and how .the builders of the palace (in their excitement were 
just too late. The plot of a. queen being caught kissing a tall son 
by a previous husband or lover occurs in the Persian, “ Tales of a 
Parrot” and in the Bakhtiar Hama (Clouston’s “Tales from.A 
Persian Garden,” pp. 166-172). 
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Now as Braudes noticed, the Hikayat BaJchtiar, the Hikayat 
Oholam, the older Malay version of the Kalila dm Damina, all 
have a very remote origin in' the Persian Bakhtiar-Namah, though 
now they differ from it entirely and variously in framework and 
in tales. That the Malay Hikayat Bdkhtiar is somewhat nearer 
the Persian than the Ilikayat Pus pa Wiraja may be inferred from 
a conclusion drawn by Olouston (“ Popular Tales and Fictions,” 
vol. II, pp. 166-186). He points out how in the India Office copy 
of the Persian 8tinbad Namah, written in verse in 1374 A.D., there 
is a story of a cat saving a baby from a cobra, whereas in the 
Panchatantra it is an ichneumon or mongoose, in the Hitapadesa 
a weasel, in a Chinese version a mongoose, in Syriac Greek Hebrew 
and old Castilian versions a dog. Again. Only in the Persian 
version is the baby motherless, its mother having died in child¬ 
birth. Olouston gives the following abstract of the story as told in 
Sinbad Namah :— 

“ In a city of Cathay there dwelt a good and blameless woman 
and her husband, who was an officer of the king. By-and-bv she 
bore him a son and thereupon died and the officer procured a nurse 
to bring up the child. Now he had a cat of which he was very 
fond, and to which his wife also had been much attached. One 
day he went out on some business and the nurse also left the 
house, no one remaining but the infant and the eat. Presently a 
frightful snake came in and made for the cradle to devour the 
child. The cat sprang upon it, and after a desperate fight suc¬ 
ceeded in killing l't. When the man returned, he was horrified at 
seeing a nmngled mass lying on the floor. The snake had \xmiited 
so much blood and poison that its form was hidden and the man 
thinking that the cat, which came up to him, rubbing against his 
legs, had killed his son, struck it g. blow and slew it on the spot. 
Immediately after he discovered the truth of the matter, how the 
poor cat had killed the snake in defence of the boy; and his grief 
knew no bounds.” 

This is very close to the version of the Malay Hikayat Bakh- 
tiar. But unlike this Persian version and the Panchatarutra and a 
modern Indian version quoted by Clouston from “ Past Days in 
India” and a Sinhalese recension collected by Parker (“Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. Ill, pp. 27-28) and the versions which 
are current in Europe, both of the Malay recensions mar the plot 
by allowing the snake to kill the child! 

The main plot of the Hikayat Pusj>a Wiraja is also with minor 
alterations the framework plot of the Malay Hikayat Bakhtiar. 
In tiie latter story a king dies leaving two sons, of whom the 
younger plots against the elder. The elder son abdicates and en¬ 
ters the forest with his queen, who there bears a son she is forced 
in their flight to desert. A childless merchant Idris and his wife 
Siti Sara adopted the infant and call him Bakhtiar. The royal 
wanderers reach a land, whose king has just died without issue; 
and they are selected to succeed to the throne by a sagacious ele- 
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phant One day Idris goes to court. Bakhtiar insists on accomr 
ponying him and unrecognized is given the post of chief vizier to 
his own royal father. The older viziers are jealous and get him 
imprisoned and sentenced to death on a false charge of having an 
amour with one of the king’s mistresses. He postpones his exe¬ 
cution (for 17 days) by telling (4) tales, the last of which is the 
shorter version of the Mkayaf, Puspa Wiraja. Finally the king 
discovers Bakhtiar is his own son. 

An outline of the Persian Bakhtiar Nam ah or “ History of 
the Ten Viziers,” the Muhammadan imitation of the Indian story 
of Sinhad or “ The seven Viziers” may be read in “ The Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Tslaan,” (Houtsma and Arnold, No. X, pp. 602-3) to¬ 
gether with references to literature on the work. The writer of 
that article remarks, “ The story was originally written in Persian, 
and the older Persian version, which we possess, seems to have 
been composed alxout 600 A.H.” Brandos has constructed a 
stemma codicum for the Malay version (translated from the 
Arabic) called lit. Gholam (Tijdschrift voor Indiache Taal Land 
en-Volkenkunde, Bat. Gen. XXXV1TJ, p. 191) and he has written 
on the Malay versions termed R]t. Bakhtiar ( ib p. 230 and XLI, 
p. 292). It, may be noted that in Ouseley’s later Persian redac¬ 
tion from India, as also in most well-known editions of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” in the Ht. Gji-olam and in the older Malay 
Kalila dan Darnim, the tale with which the Puspa Wiraja is per¬ 
haps connected, that of Abu Sabar, is the third inset talc. None 
of these tales of Abu Sabar are so close to the Puspa Wiraja as 
tales to be found in Indian folk-lore. 

In “Folk-Tales of Kashmir” (Knowles. 2nd ed., p. 154) an 
e®iled king with consort and two children takes a passage by a 
vessel, which sails away with the queen, leaving her husband and 
children behind. She is sold to a merchant whom she consents to 
marry if she is not reunited with her family for two years. The 
king crossing a .river to fetch his sons is carried away by the stream, 
and is swallowed by a fish: when the fish dies on the bank, he is 
saved by a potter and trained to that trade. He is selected to be 
king of the potter’s country by a royal elephant and hawk. The 
fisherman who had reared his sons brings them to court and un¬ 
recognized they become pages. They are set to guard the ship of 
the merchant who had bought their mother. She overheard the 
older telling the younger of their lineage and fate. Persuading the 
merchant to complain to the king of their conduct, she gets the 
chance of revealing her story and the royal family is re-united. 

In Bedding’s “Folklore of the Santal Parganas” (p. 183) 
the same story occurs, with a few minor alterations. 

Two Sinhalese versions, identical in plot hut damaged in the 
telling, are lecorded in Parker’s “ Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon ” 
(vol. Ill, pp. 380-383 and pp. 91-92), an exhaustive collection of 
tales, enriched with references among which are many of those 
quoted in this paper. 
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A version fairly near the Malay may be read in Payne’s 
“ Tales from the Arabic of the Breslau an Calcutta editions of the 
1001 Nights,” vol. II, pip. 66-80, (London 1884). The hero is a 
king of Hind. The queen is persuaded to go aboard the merchant's 
ship by the treachery of an old man with whom she and the king 
lodged after the loss of their children at the river. The king is 
chosen to a vacant throne by an elephant. There is a proper trial 
of the two pages who are the king’s sons, and they are acquitted. 
The merchant, a Magian, is tortured to death. No tales are inset. 

In the “Arabian Nights” (Lady Burton’s cd., vol. Ill, p. 
.‘166) a poor Jew with his wife and two sons are wrecked, and 
separated. The father becomes king of an island where a voice 
reveals to him buried treasure. His sons, not knowing that he is 
their father or they are brothers, take service at court. They are 
set to guard their mother who is brought by a merchant. Con¬ 
versing they discover they are brothers and their mother overhear¬ 
ing them recognizes them to be her sons. She persuades the mer¬ 
chant to complain to the king of their improper conduct and so 
they are revealed to the king as his sons and she as his wife. 

The selection of a ruler by a sagacious elephant is common in 
Indian stories:—Parker, op. Hi., vol. 1 , p. 81: Natesa Sastri’s 
“The StoiT of Madana Kama Baja,” p. 126, ff., a Tamil story; 
Day’s “ Folk-Tales of Bengal,” p. 99. Sometimes a festal car 
drawn by horses takes the place of an elephant. “ Tt is said that 
i?i Benares, when a king died, four lotus coloured homes were 
yoked to a festive carriage, on which were displayed the five em¬ 
blems of royalty (sword, parasol, diadem, slipper and fan). This 
was sent out of a gate of the city and a. priest bade it proceed to 
him who had sufficient merit to rule the kingdom.” (The Jaiakax, 
No. 445, ed. E. B. Cowell TV. 25; cf. also Francis and Thomas’ 
“Jataka Tales,” p. 418). 

That the insetting of plot within plot, is Indian is remarked 
in my paper on the Hikayat Nakhoda Muda. 
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By R. 0. Winstedt, D. Litt., (Oxon.) 

" When thou canst get the ring upon my finger which never shall 
come off, and shoiv me a child begotten of thy %ody that I am father 
to, then call me husband: but in such a ‘ then ’ I write a ‘ never 

All’s Well that Ends Well, Act III, Sc. II. 

It was Ur. H. H. Juynboll in his Catalogue of Malay manu¬ 
scripts in Leiden University Library (p. 171) who pointed out 
how the plot of Shakespeare’s play occurs also in a Malay romance, 
the Hikayat Nakhoda Muda. 

He might have added that the plot which Shakespeare got 
from Boccaccio is common in Indian tales. In Mary Stokes’ “ In¬ 
dian Fairy Tales”, p. 216, a merchant going on a long journey 
tells his wife that on his return he shall expect to find a well built 
and a son born. By a trick the woman got money to build the 
well. Disguised as a milk-maid she met her husband’s boat and 
was taken by him to live on it; when discarded, she went home 
taking his cap and portrait. Returning from his long journey, 
the merchant found a well built, a child born and his own cap and 
portrait—evidence of its parentage. A similar plot occurs in 
“ The Story of Madana Kama Raja ”, edited by Natesa Sastri, 
p. 246, and in Knowles’ “ Folk-Tales of Kashmir ”, 2nd edition, 
p. 104 and in Sinhalese folklore,—Parker’s “Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon ”, vol. II, No. 92, pp. 81-2, and vol. Ill, No. 249, pp. 
235-327. In the Katha Sarit Sagara of the 11th century Kash¬ 
mirian poet Somadeva (Tawney’s ed. vol. II, p. 620) a Brahman 
deserts his wife, whereupon she goes to his native town and esta¬ 
blishing herself as a courtesan rejects all visitors till her husband 
unaware of her identity stays with her: she bears him a child who 
reconciles them. 

There are two manuscripts of the Malay tale, (which is also 
known as Hikayat Siti Sara), one at Leiden (Cod. 1763 (1)) 
written at Batavia in 1825, one in the Batavian Library (Bat. 
Cen. 77) copied at Macassar in 1814. The plot is summarized by 
Juynboll (p. 171) as follows. Sultan Mansur Shah of Ghazna 
() dreamt of a princess and sent Husain Mandari and 
Husain Mandi, sons of his vizier, to search for her. In B&tlnwi 
they find Siti Sara who resembles the princess of the Sultan's 
dream. Sultan Mansur Shah weds the princess hut deserts her 
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for barrenness, sailing off to the island Langkawi with his treasure 
and a mare. He declares that he will return only when his trea¬ 
sure-chamber shall be refilled, his mare be with foal and his wife 
with child. Disguised as sea-captain ( Nakhoda Muda) she visits 
Langkawi, and beating her husband at chess wii)6 his treasure and 
his mare. Pretending to be the unfaithful mistress of the sea- 
captain, she visits the Sultan by night and becomes with child. 
Then she summons him home, saying that his three vows arc 
fulfilled. 

It may be remarked that the Ghaznevid dynasty (976-1186 
A.D.) founded in Afghanistan by, a Turkish slave ruled for a few 
years from Lahore to Samarcand and Ispahan, and permanently 
established Islam in the Punjab: its court in the 11th century 
formed the rallying-point of all that was best in the literary and 
scientific culture of the day (A. R. Nicholson’s “A Literary His¬ 
tory of the Arabs”, pp. 268-9). So it would not be surprising to 
find a Ghaznevid playing a part in an Indian Moslem romance. 

The Batavian MS. reads Ajnawi for Ghaznawi. Sahel for 
Husain Mandari, Nain for Husain Mandi, Patalawe for Batlawi, 
Birandewa for Langkawi and Bujangga Indramuda for Nakhoda 
Muda. The names Sahel and Nain show that the story has been 
confused with the tale of another dream princess, No. 24 in my 
edition of the IIikayai Bayan Buditnan, the Malay version of the 
Tutti Narneh or “ Tales of a Parrot 

This identification is corroborated by a third version of the 
Hikayal Nokhoda Muda in a Batavian MS. of the Hikayat Bayan 
Budiman (Collectie v.d. Wall 173, No. LXIX, v. Ronkel’s Cat., 
pp. 82-84), where it actually takes the place of that story. The 
name of the king is of Gliazna. Two sons of a vizier 

and Husain (or j\>- ) Mandi go to seek his dream princess 
and get locked up by an old fellow who mistakes their talk for 
lunatic raving. The old fellow's daughter, Situ Sara, sends them 
dainties by her maid Dalimah. They discover in Siti Sara the 
princess of the king’s dream and one of them takes back her 
portrait to show. The Mantri and the Mangkubumi fetch her to 
marry the king. One day hunting the king kills a deer and see¬ 
ing her fawns bewail her thinks of his own childlessness and sails 
off to the island Birama Dewa. His consort disguised as a sea- 
captain, under the name of Dabu Janggela Indra Muda, sails after 
him, wins at chess his mare, which becomes with foal; then pass¬ 
ing herself off as the faithless mistress of the sea-captain whom 
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she is impersonating sleeps with the king and finally still unre¬ 
cognized returns him his mare and his ring and departs. She 
bears a son • The mare foals. The princess has ful¬ 

filled her lord’s seemingly impossible conditions that on his return 
he shall find a son, a foal by his mare, and his ring on his own 
finger. This recension as outlined in van Ronkel’s catalogue, is 
closer to Shakespeare’s version than the two former in that the 
episode of the ring is mentioned though apparently bungled. 

Yet another version of the tale is given in van Ophuijsen’s 
Maleisch Leesbocle, No. 52. Sultan Mansur Shah ruler of ‘ Aznawi 
dreams of a girl standing at a door, holding a fried sheep’s liver 
and dressed in red cloth (glrim ). The sons of his vizier, Husain 
Mandari and Husain Mandi, go in quest of her. Like the youth 
in my version of Musang Berjanggut (,T. R. A. S., S. B., No. 52, 
p. 122) they enquire of an old rustic for the house that has no 
kitchen, call a railless bridge a monkey’s bridge, put on their shoes 
when passing through a stream and open their umbrellas in the 
forest shade. The rustic’s daughter Sdti Sarah explains their 
strange conduct and sends them for several days, by her maid Si- 
Helima, thirty'cakes, seven bowls of palm-sugar, and a vessel of 
water, always giving the same message, “ The month lias thirty 
days, the week seven days and the tide is full and not ebbing.” 
One day Si-Delima meets a lover, gives him four of the cakes, a 
bowl of sugar and a drink of water. The sons of the vizier send 
a return message, “ The month lacked four days, the week lacked 
a day and the tide ebbed before its time.” The maid’s pilfering is 
thus revealed by parable to her mistress. Exactly the same episode, 
with 31 loaves a whole cheese a stuffed cock and a skin of wine 
instead of the Eastern fare, occurs in a modern Greek tale of a 
prince who marries a clever village girl skilled in figurative speech. 
(E. Legrand’s “ Reoeuil de Contes Populaires Grecs, Tale IV, 
Paris 1881, quoted on pp. 276-7 Clouston’s “Flowers from a 
Persian Garden”; ef. Parker op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 112-114 for a 
clever girl solving enigmas). One day Siti Sarah invites the sons 
of the vizier to a meal and awaits them at the door clothed in red 
cloth, with a fried sheep’s liver in her hand. They recognize her 
as the dream princess and despatch her picture to their 'king, who 
sends his vizier to Betalawi to fetch her. He marries her, but one 
day killing a fawn thinks of his childlessness and sails to Langkawi, 
swearing he will not return till his consort has born a sol, his 
treasuries are full, his mare has foaled and the ring he always wears 
is found in the palace where he leaves his consort. As in the other 
versions she follows him, disguised as Nakhoda Muda (from the 
land of Ardap) and fulfils the hard conditions. In this excellent 
little version of the tale the parallel with Shakespeare’s plot is 
exact. 
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Falling in love through a dream is a common incident in In¬ 
dian romance, e.g. in the Yasavadalta by Subhandu, 7th century, 
(Colebrooke ‘Asiatic Researches’ vol. X): the motive is found also 
in Tale XI of my edition of the Hikayat Bayrn Budiman, and in 
that pastiche, the Ilikayai Maharaja Ali. 

The title Nakhoda Muda is also given to a Malay romance 
known too as the Hikayat MaJiaraja Bikrama Sakti. Of this tale 
there are five manuscripts- at Batavia (van Ronkel’s “ Catalogus ”, 
pp. 135-138), one manuscript in the Bibliotheque Royalc at Brus¬ 
sels, No. 21512, and a version lithographed at Singapore for the 
second time in 1900 A.I).: of the tale inset in the Singapore ver¬ 
sion van Ophuijsen has printed a romanized text, No. 50 in his 
Malevich Leeshock. The following is an outline of the Singapore 
text. 

Maharaja Bikrama Sakti and his consort Sinar Bulan, 
daughter of the ruler of Juita, reign over Malta Hairan (or 
Mihran) Laugkawi. They die, leaving a son Maharaja Johan Shah 
and a daughter Ratna Kemala. The son sets out to travel under 
the name of Nakhoda Lola (ienta, comes to Rumenia (-in the MSS. 
Rumhia—van Ronkel, p. 135) Island, where pips of the fruit from 
which the island takes its name, if cast to the ground, spring up 
immediately as trees. Taking some of the pips he sails to Beranta 
fndra where reigns Maharaja Dekar (= Pendekar, ‘ Champion ’— 
Malavalim) ‘Alam, the father of prince Bikrama Indra. There 
he stakes self and ship on the magic property of the pips; loses his 
wager and is made a groom. Ilis sister disguised as a sea-captain 
(Nakhoda Muda), with a female crew also disguised, goes in quest 
of her brother, comes to Rumenia Island, disc (wens the magic trees 
and taking pips and soil together sails on to Beranta Indra where 
her faithful parroquet finds her luckless brother at work as a 
groom. Staking self and ship on the rumema pips, she wins and 
recovers her brother and his ship bv sprinkling secretlv the spot 
where the pips are to be sown with soil from their native island. 
After that she would sail away to Langgadura (= in the MSS. 
Langga Widura and Langkadura, ib., pp. 136-7) to the court of 
Sultan Mengindra Sakti, father of prince I)ewa Laksana and 
princess Indra Madam, to ask the hand of the latter for her rescued 
brother. But the crown prince Bikrama Indra, detains her, 
suspecting that she is a girl and loving her, though unaware that 
she is actually his betrothed. 

His father tells him how to test her sex but her parroquet 
overhears all their plots and forewarns her. She does not pick and 
choose her food; she gambles, heedless as to luck or loss; when 
jewels are offered to her, Bhe does not select but takes a handful at 
random; she displays skill at cock-fighting, climbs a tree, plucks 
flowers carelessly fresh and faded, races on a pony, bandies qua¬ 
trains, dances, jumps over ditches, and being trapped into retiring 
to the prince’s chamber whiles away the night by telling a tale or 
rather two tales in one:— 
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Once a king died, bequeathing each of his three sons a treasure- 
house ( gudang ) and a mpgic stone ( kSmala ). The eldest son 
plots to rob the youngest of his inheritance who resists. The 
vizier advises them all to take the case before a neighbouring just 
king. The eldest and second brother travel to his court with a 
retinue. The youngest on foot and alone encounters a headless 
corpse and the tracks of a buffalo. Two men ask him if he has 
met their brother. ‘No’ he replies, ‘but I saw just now the 
corpse of a confirmed betel-eater with a moustache and black 
teeth ’. Seeing that the corpse is headless, they infer he must have 
•been the murderer and arrest him. Two more men come up and 
ask if a stray buffalo has been noticed. ‘ No ’ replies the prince, 

‘ but I passed the tracks of a toothless old buffalo, blind in' the 
right eye ’. They think he must be the thief. He is carried off 
to prison in the country of the righteous king, who tries the care. 
The prince explains that he recognized the headless corpse as that 
of a betel-eater, because the first finger was red and the finger-nails 
full of lime; his teeth would be black, because the ring finger was 
black with burnt coconut-shell (gSrajng) : he must have had a 
moustache because his chest was hairy. As for the buffalo, he was 
large because his tracks were large, and blind in one eve because 
he fed only on one side of the path, and toothless because he failed 
to bite the grass clean. He is acquitted of murder and theft. 
The just king proclaims that whoever can settle the dispute be¬ 
tween the three brother princes shall be made vizier. A merchant’s 
son undertakes the task, choosing the sea-shore for the trial. The 
eldest prince produces two magic stones and says the third is lost. 
The judge snatches them, runs off and pretends to throw them into 
the sea. The eldest prince stands still, the two younger race to 
save the stones. The judge declares that indifference shows the 
eldest prince must have had his stone; he lies in denying he ever 
had one. 

The night spent in story-telling, the disguised sea-captain re¬ 
turns to her ship. Her parroquet hears that the next test of sex 
is to be bathing. She arranges that all shore-boats be made unsea¬ 
worthy and that her ship shall seem afire as the bathing, which is 
by her request to be on the shore, begins. At the cry of fire she 
hurries back to her ship. Other boats follow to help dout the fire 
but sink. The onlookers from the shore see blazing coconut husk 
cast overboard, the fire douted and the captain with loosened 
woman’s hair preparing to sail away. Bikrama Indra faints and 
his father distracted cries, “ What mountains do you climb? What 
plains do you traverse that your ears are deaf to my cries ? ” 

Maharaja Johan Shah marries princess Indra Medani of Lang- 
gadura and returns home with his bride and her brother Dewa Lak. 
sana. Ninety-nine princes (as in the Hikayat Indraputra —Snouck 
Hurgronje’s “The Achehnese” vol. 88, p. 148) come to woo the 
heroine, Ratna Kemala, their boats meeting at sea “ like buffaloes 
on a plain Her brother announces that by his father’s will his 
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sister is to marry the archer who can cleave a hair at the first shot. 
All the suitors fail except Bikrama Intlra who thus wins his love:— 
later the suitors try to wrest her away at sea hut are defeated by 
her husband and his friends after battle in which genies and fairies 
take part. Dewd Laksana marries Lela Mengerna daughter of 
Raja Mengindra I)ewa of the country of Merta Indra. On pages 
80-90 there is a spirited picture of the princess’ maids frightened 
by the parroquet, which reminds one of the comic interludes iu 
such Malay folk-tales as Awang Sulong and Raja Donan. (Papers 
on Malay Subjects; Literature II. p. 32: R. 0. Winstedt). 

This lithographed version would appear to correspond closely 
with one only of the Batavian MSiS. (Colleetie v. de Wall 166; 
van Ronkel’ Catalogue CXCIX, p. 137), as in other MSS. the 99 
suitors ’do not occur, Cardan Shah Dewa of the land of Belanta 
Dewa taking their place and being slain in an attack on Miiiran 
Langgawi. 

The episode of the seeds Which cast to the ground spring up 
immediately as trees must be based on the well-known mango trick 
•of Indian conjurers. Another reference to it occurs in the lit. 
Haag Tuah (Shellabear’s ed., Singapore 1909, part III, p. 143) 
where the hero amuses Kishna Rayana With the trick. 

This tale of Maharaja Bikrama Sakti, like the tale of Siti 
•Sara, is evidently from an Indian source. The insetting of a long 
tale within which is yet another tale is in a fashion which research 
has shown to lie specifically Indian, the sole example of such a 
•device outside Indian influence being Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
(“ Encyclopaedia of Islam”, No. 4, p. 254, Alf~laila ira-laila). 
Other examples of such insetting of tale within tale in Malay 
romances translated or adapted from Indian originals are found 
in the IJikayat h'alila dan Darnina, the Hikayat Baym Budiman, 
the Hikayat Bakhtiar, the Hikayat Puspa Wiraja ‘(Bispu Raja). 

Again the winning of a bride by skill at archery is no more 
Malay than are bows and arrows but it is a common episode in 
Indian tales and occurs in the Malay version of the Iiamai/am 
(J. R. A. S., S. B., Xo. 70, p. 192). 

Seeing so many India folktales are now becoming accessible, 
it is to be hoped that parallels may some day be found for the 
version of the Nakhoda Muda known also as the Hikayat Maharaja 
Bikrama Sakti with its inset tales of the three princes. 


R. A. 8oe„ Mo. SB, 1931. 



Hikayat Hang Tuah. 


Part I. 

By R. 0. Wjnstedt, D. Litt., (Oxon.) 

Newbold in his “ British Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca,” Vol. II, page 327, comfenents as follows on the Hika¬ 
yat:—“ Yalentyn thus speaks of the Hikayat Hang Tuah : ‘ I know 
not who is the author of the book, but must declare it is one of 
the most beautifully written I ever perused*. Mr. Crawfurd, in 
allusion to this remark, observes, ‘ This favourite of Valentyn to 
my. taste is a most absurd and puerile production. It contains no 
historical fact, upon which the slightest reliance can be placed; 
no date whatever; and if we except the faithful picture of native 
mind and manners, which it unconsciously affords, is utterly worth¬ 
less and eomtemptible ’. The work, however, appears to me to 
merit the sweeping censure Mr. Crawfurd has bestowed on it, as 
little as the enthusiastic Valeutyn’s unqualified praise. Leyden, 
speaking of these historical romances, observes justly, particularly 
of the // ang Tuah, that, ‘ though occasionally embellished by fiction, 
it is only from them that W’e can obtain an outline of the Malay 
history and of the progress of the nation The book is peculiarly 
a book of British Malaya, but Newbold’s comment is still after 
ninety years the last word of British criticism, and the Hikayat 
Hang Tuah has been left unheeded under what New bold reluctantly 
called “the Fpas tree of British apathy.” However a Dutch 
scholar G. K. Niemann has given us fragments of the Hikayat 
with notes in his Bloemlezing (4e druk 1892 I, p. 103, and II, 
PP* 54-116). R. Brons Middel has published an ablneviated edi¬ 
tion, Ilikajat. Hang Tuwah, Leiden, 1893. Dr. Brandstetter has 
given us a useful outline in his “ Malaio-Polynesische Forschungen 
JIT/’ Luzern, 1894. Professor Dr. van Ronkel has written a paper 
on Hang Tuah’s visit to the country of the Tamils (Shellabear,. 
Yol. II, pp. 121-146) and discussed several difficulties ( Bij. T. L. 
en V. K., N. I. Eon. Inst., No. 7, Vol. II, p. 311: 1904). Above 
all, Shellabear has published a complete text. References to MSS. 
and brief notices of the romance will Ife found in JuynbolPs “ Oata- 
logus van de Maleische en Sundaneesche Handschriften der Leidsehe 
ITniversiteits Bibliotheek,” CNVIIT, pages 147-8. 

I give here an outline of the tale and propose in a later paper 
to furnish critical notes on a work of very considerable literary 
merit in parts, compounded by various hands of Indonesian folk¬ 
lore, Moslem legend, voyagers’ tales, authentic history and re¬ 
miniscences from such literature as the Javanese Panji cycle and 
the Malay version of the Ramayana ( e.g . Vol. II, page 196). 
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On the advice of astrologers, a princess, Gemala Rakna Peling- 
jfam by name, had been put by her parents on an Island Biram 
Dewa. Thither to hunt came a prince from keindraan, called Sang 
Pertala ( Phta or P&rna, Niemann) Dewa. He wooed and wed¬ 
ded the earthly princess, who bore a son Sang Peri ( Purba, or 
Sipurba, Niemann) Dewa. That child was made king at Bukit 
Si-guntang Mahameru and married a girl born of the vomit of a 
hull that came down from heaven. The fruit of their marriage 
was four children. Sang Saniaka, Sang Java Nan,taka, Sang Maivi- 
aka, Sang Satiaka. A ndkhodu from Palembang saw the four boys 
and took them to be demigods (anak dewa). Later, chiefs came 
from Ben tan and Singapore to Palembang to ask for one of the 
youths to bo their king. Sang Maniaka was chosen and appointed 
his court,—four ministers: Bendahara Paduka Baja, Ferdana 
MantPri, Temenggong Seri ’dirajas Tun l’ikrama; four captains 
(hulubalang) : Tun Bijaya Sura, Tun Bijaya ’diraja; four oratuj 
hfmr: Tun Aria, Sang Java, Sang ITtama, Sang Derma. 

Hang Tuah was the son of Hang Mahmud and Dang Merdu 
Wati. Hang Mahmud removed from his home at Sungai Duyong 
to Bentan. One day he dreamt that the moon fell and illumined 
the head of his son. So Hang Tuah was dressed in white and 
prayers were offered for him. When he grew big, he 1 era me a 
hewer of wood for the Bendahara Paduka Baja. He had four 
friends: Hang Jcbat, Hang Lokir, Hang Kasturi, and Hang Leki- 
wa. One day they sailed for Pulau Tinggi in a peraliu lading. 
They were attacked by three boatloads of pirates from Siantan and 
Jemaja, subjects of Majapahit, under two leaders Penghulu Aria 
Negara and Aria Jemaja, who were bound for Palembang to raid 
it by order of the minister Pateh Gajah Mada of Majapahit. They 
boat, off the pirates and sailed with ten prisoners for Singapore. 
The Batin of Singapore, who was sailing to Bentan with 7 boats, 
saved them from pursuit. Hang Tuah and his friends become 
pupils of a pandit a, Adi Putera, whose eldest brother Pertala was 
an ascetic on Gunong Merta Piira in Majapahit and his next 
brother, Bodin Aria, an officer under the Befara of that kingdom. 
One day Hang Tuah killed a man, who was running amuck, with 
his wood-chopper. Later lie and his comrades saved the Benda¬ 
hara from being murdered by four pengamok. The Bendahara 
protested that lie was unaware the boys were sons of kakak Dollah, 
kakak Mansor, kakak Shamsu and kakak Rejeling (or Samut Nie.) 
Hang Tuah finds a chinUimdni snake. The five youths enter the 
service of the Raja of Bentan. 

The Ifatu of Lasam in Jawa once ordered Pateh Kerma 
Wijaya to repair the land wasted by Badin Inu Kuripan. The 
Pateh wont to Pa chan g and there falling sick sent to Lasnm for 
his daughter Ken SemPrta. The Ratu of I^asam saw and seized 
her. In anger Pateh KPrma Wijaya left Lasam and refusing Sang 
Agong’s invitation to stay at Tuban passed on to Java Katra, where 
he was welcomed by the Adipati; and thence to Bentan. Now 
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having hunted for Radin Galoh Puspa K£nchana all over Java, 
Radin Inu Wira Nantaja had gone to Tuban, Jaya Katruj, Palem- 
bang and finally Bentan, where he was given the title of Ratu 
Melayu. One night after hearing of Hang Tuah’s prowess, he 
made Pateh KSrnia Wijaya relate how he had attacked Bali. The 
Raja of Bentan went one. day with the Ratu Mfilayu to Pulau 
Ledang to hunt. A white mouse-deer turned on their dogs and tKe 
prince decided to found a settlement, calling it Malacca after a 
tree on the spot where Hang Tuah and his friends afterwards built 
his palace. 

Hearing from Radin Data that Radin Galoh had met Radin 
Inu Kuripan at Kegelang, Ratu Melaka proceeded thither by way 
of Tuban. 

The Raja of Malacca (and Bentan) sends for his brother, 
Sang Jaya Nan taka, to become Raja ^iuda of Malacca. They feast 
and get drunk. Sang Jaya Nantaka is stripped of his honours on 
account of his popularity with the people. 

But a Tamil merchant, Perrna Dewan, who has three sons, 
Madiran, ICadiran, Kalidan, seeing in his astrological tables that 
the land of Kalinga should have a prince from Si-Guntang, comes 
and picks out the discredited Sang Jaya Nantaka, disguised as a 
poor fisherman. At Kuala Nilapura they encounter and capture Fer- 
inggi ships; whose captain Sang Jaya Nantaka later ennobles with 
the title Sfitia Negara, commissioning him to ward (payor) at sea 
and collect a 10% customs duty ( sa-puloh, suatu). Sang Jaya 
Nantaka rules over the land of Bijava (or Wijaya) Pikrama, with 
Perrna Dewan for his Bendahara, Perrna Disa as Paduka Raja and 
two other sons of the merchant appointed Maharaja Indera and 
Maharaja Lela SStia. 

Now the Raja of Malacca sent an offer of marriage to Tun 
Teja, daughter of Bendahara S6ri Buana of Inderapura. But the- 
lady declined, saying that she a sparrow should not mate with a 
hornbill. So he despatched Pateh Kerma Wijaya, with Hang Tuah- 
and his comrades, to Majapahit to ask for the hand of a princess 
there, Radin Galoh or Mas Ayu. The embassy got a favourable 
answer owing to the wit of Hang Tuah in criticizing and curing of 
vice a horse, the present of another suitor from Kalinga. The embassy 
returned by way of Tuban, Jayakatra and Palembang. The Raja 
of Malacca then went to Majapahit, taking Hang Tuah, on whose- 
life many attempts were made by JaVaneee warriors. Hang Tuah 
killed one assassin. Taming Sari. The Betara of Majapahit pre¬ 
sented him with the island of Jemaja, Hang Tuah and his poor 
friends became pupils of Sang Pgrsanta Nila on the mountain 
Wirana Pure. One Sang Bimasina was sent to steal Hang Tuah’s-- 
creese. Constant efforts were made to make him drunk. Seventy 
assassins attacked him in vain, A champion Sang Winara SSmSn- 
tara engaged him, changing himaelf into a fire-fly and then a pat 
and later a tiger, but he fell and was buried on the mountain lama 
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Giri. Hang Tu&h and his four friends retaliate, wrecking the 
pleasaunce of the Betara of Majapahit and defeating 1;000 men. 
Pateh Gajah Mada commissions Rangga, Pateh Serangka Dohan 
and Kiu Tfemindera, to escort the Raja of Malacca home. 

(P. 215) Hang Tuah was slandered by Pateh Kferma Wijaya, 
as having an intrigue with a girl in the Raja’s Palace. The Raja 
condemns him to death but the Bendahara sends him away. He 
determines to go to Inderapura to get the hand of Tun Teja, 
daughter of Bendahara Sferi Buana, for his master the Raja of 
Malacca. Arriving there he makes friends with her duenna, Dang 
Rakna, who tells him the princess wants to poison herself as she 
does not wish to marry Panji 'Alam, a Megat of Trengganu to 
whom her father has betrothed her. Hang Tuah plays sepak raga 
with Tun Jenal, a son of Bendahara Seri Buana, and the Temcng- 
gong called Tun Megat. life tells them who he is but adds he will 
serve no master who is not descended from the royal house of 
Bukit Si-G untang (p. 223). Hang Tuah asks to hear singing. The 
five singers say, “ Our tunes are not Malayan; for we are half-caste 
Malays (MiHayu kachokan ) and not true Malays like the people of 
Malacca.” Hang Tuah replies, “ Malacca Malays are also half- 
castes, mixed with Javanese from Majapahit” (p. 225). One of 
the tunes is called “ Seri Kama menambak tasek, Tasek di-tambak 
Langkapuri," composed by the Dato’ Bendahara Paduka Raja. 
The Bendahara takes Hang Tuah before the Raja,, who offers to 
give him a court office. 

Hang Tuah afraid that he will be sent back a prisoner to 
Malacca, pretends he is on his way to Trengganu. He tells how 
the Raja of Malacca has sent two emissaries to Siam to get ele¬ 
phants from the Phra Chau. The Raja of Inderapura promises 
him protection. He dresses entirely in white and goes to the 
market and buys civet, and makes a love-charm to win Tun Teja. 
Dang Rakna smears it on Tun Teja’s bed and she falls in love with 
Hang Tuah. He refuses to eat with her, saying that it is tabu 
(pantang ) for him to feed with any woman, even his own daughter 
(p. 252). For three nights she visits him but he discourages her 
advances, meaning to take her to Malacca for his Raja. The two 
emissaries of the Raja of Malacca call at Inderapura on their re¬ 
turn. Hang Tuah puts Tun Teja and her maids on board their 
boat and they sail to Pulau Tinggi (p. 258). By order of the 
Raja of Indferapura they are •pursued by the Laksamana, the Serf 
Maharaja Lela, Tun Jinal and Tun Pikrama. Laksamana lets fly 
his 990 arrows at them and finally a storm divides the combatants- 
The Indferapura chiefs return and their Raja decides to inform 
Panji ‘Alam of Trengganu. Hang Tuah arrives at Malacca and 
with bound hands falls before the Raja, and asks for pardon, say¬ 
ing he has brought the ‘ arrow of love * which transfixed Ms high¬ 
ness’ breast of yore and 'the glass of form’ he has longed for. 
Tun Teja still wants to marry Hang Tuah, till he reads charms 
(pustaka), blows into her cabin and makes her loathe him. Tun 
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Teja is taken to the palace. Hang Tuah is created Laksamana and 
given three streams (to rule). The duenna is created Paduka 
Mahadewi and given iOO slaves and 20 catties of gold and silver. 

When the Raja of Trengganu hears from Sang FSrdana and 
Sang Sura, the emissaries from Inderapura, then his son Megat 
Panji ‘Alam dons his long Minamgkabau creese and mounts his 
elephant Shah Kertas and sets out with 4,000 soldiers and 2,000 
bearers to attack Malacca. He is advised to start at that pro¬ 
pitious moment “ when the snake is worsted by the frog ” on the 
t)th day of Jamadi’l-awal, a Sunday, when “ tiie shadows are 13J 
paces.” He goes first to Tnderapura “ camping across the river ” 
(p. 272). His relative, Megat Kembar ‘All, interviews the Raja, 
and asks for audience for Megat Panji ‘Alam. It is admitted that 
when anal• raja come from Trengganu, they may come with drums 
and processions and sit beside the Raja Muda of Inderapura. 

News of the intended attack reaches Malacca. The Laksa¬ 
mana, Tun Jebat and Tun Kasturi sail for Tnderapura in the ship 
Mendam Berahi, calling at l’ulau Tinggi. Tun Utama, Tun Bija 
Sura, Hang Lekir, Hang Lekiwa and 3i,000 men go overland. The 
1/aksamana rows up the river and decides to wait, on the Raja of 
Inderapura on the morrow “ when the shadows are 7 paces (tapak), 
and the Geroda is worsted bv the snake” (p. 278). The Raja of 
Inderapura says that Megat Panji ‘Alam is setting out on the 9th 
of Jemadi’l-awal to attack Malacca. The Laksamana returns to his 
ship and reads his puslaka, and Tun Jebat and Tun Kasturi keep 
watch on one leg ( beratital dengan kaki tunggal) till day-break. 
They set out for the Raja of Tnderapura’s palace, when the shadows 
are 12 paces. Megat Panji ‘Alam comes and is stabbed to death 
on the palace steps by Hang Jebat and Hang Kasturi, who then 
kill Megat Kembar ‘Aid. The Raja of Inderapura orders them to 
be impaled for murder before his eves: but the Ijaksamana and his 
40 warriors draw their daggers, march out and, taking the elephant 
of the murdered prince, set sail for Malacca. The Raja honours 
them and bestows raiment on Adipati J§maja and 6 Batins who 
bore titles and the 40 warriors (p. 290). 

The wife of the Raja of Malacca, Radin Mas Ayu, was with 
child and longed for the fruit of a coconut palm a nyior gading 
which grew in the middle of Malacca beside a mSlaka tree. The 
palm was thin and eaten by fire in the middle; no one dared to 
climb it and it would be unlucky to fell it. Hang Tuah climbed 
the palm (p. 292). The princess, now called Radin Galoh, bears 
a son, Radin Bahar. Ambassadors are sent by way of Toban to 
inform his grandfather the Betara of Majapahit. Patch Gajab 
Mada receives them and the BStara sends 40 maids and 40 youths 
and a tezi horse to his grand-child. Only Laksamana dares ride 
the horse. 

Radin Mas. Ayu bore another son, Radin Bajau. One day a 
horse belonging to the boys fell into a midden. Wrapped in 7 
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cloths Hang Tuah rescues the animal and then bathes 7 times and 
is bathed by the Baja from 7 jars of scented water (p. 299). 

Hang Tuah remonstrates with the Raja for neglecting Radin 
Mas Avu in favour of Tun Teja. The Betara hearing his daughter 
is neglected sends Rangga and Barat Ketika to Malacca to en¬ 
quire why his son-in-law never sends embassies to Majapahit. Hang 
Tuah with Hang JSbat and Hang Kasturi are sent. The Betara 
and Pateh (rajah Mada try in vain to slay him. The letter from 
the Raja of Malacca is escorted on an elephant to the pete ban. 
where Radin Aria reads it. Various champions Perwira Jafra, 
Samirang, Sangga Ningsun and bands of 40 and 7,000 warriors 
are set to steal Hang Tuah’s weapons and to kill him but all fail. 
He returns to Malacca with a letter from the Betara to his Raja 
inviting him to go to Majapahit. Three vessels, the Siru'l- alamin r 
M tin da in Bcrahi, and Maratu’s-mfa are prepared. Temenggong, 
Maharaja Setia, Tun Utama, Sang Raja, Tun Raja ’diraja are 
left to guard the harbour; Sang Raja and Tun Bija Sura to guard 
Bukit China; Tun Utama in charge of the palace. The Raja takes 
leave of his wives. Radin Bahar runs up to his father, holds his 
hand and begs him to bring him a prancing white pony (p. 35). 

They sail, stay three days with the Adipati of Palembang and 
thence go to .lava Katra, and then sail on to stay with the Sang 
Agong of Toban. Radin Aria is sent to escort the Raja from 
Toban. As he passes through the street of Majapahit, the people 
whisper in pity that he is going to be killed for having another 
wife besides the Betara’s daughter. On an elephant called Indera 
Chita he goes to the palace, Tvarang Darn's-Sal am, prepared for 
him. The next day 40 warriors are sent to create a disturbance 
in the town, which Hang Tuah is asked to quell. He quells it. 
Then a warrior Petal a Buna is sent to slay him. Petala Bumi 
transforms himself into a cat and his comrade Barat Ketika into 
a rat and so they enter Hang Tuah’s room; then Petala Bumi be¬ 
comes in turn a stump, a dog and a tiger (whereupon Hang Tuah 
Incomes a bigger tiger), and finally a raknam, in which shape he is 
sorely wounded. Commending his son, Ivertala Sari, who is away 
in Daha, to the care of the Betara, lie prepares to slay every one 
in the conpound, but is himself killed by Hang Tuah. 

The Bendahara Paduka Raja despatches Tun Utama to Maja¬ 
pahit to say that Radin Bahar is sick from longing for his father. 
The Raja of Malacca returns home. Merga Paksi and six warriors 
are sent from Majapahit to capture Malacca and kill Hang Tuah: 
they hide on Bukit China outside the town, slaughter a stray 
buffalo and steal a jar of spirit from the town; nightly they rob 
and ravish. Hang Tuah promises to kill them within seven days. 
Dressed in black and pretending to be a liberated gaol-bird he 
carries a sack of rice and two irang of spirit on his shoulder, way¬ 
lays them and and becomes an accomplice of the gang. He helps 
them to rob the houses of the BSndahara and Tem&nggong and 
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finally breaks into the Baja’s palace and carries off eight chests of 
treasure. He learns all the robbers’ magic arts, then drugs and 
kills them. 

All the officers of the court hate Hang Tuah and tells Fateh 
IvSrma Wijaya he is a “ a fence eating the crop,” an officer of the 
court who seduces the Baja’s concubines. Hang Tuah went to the 
ulu of Malacca and was fishing with a cast-net, when Hang Jebat 
and Hang Kasturi arrived to recall him. The raja orders the 
BSndaliara to sfay him and confers his creese of office on Hang 
JSbait. The B&idahara hides Hang Tuah in an orchard seven days’ 
journey up-countiy, where a religious teacher Shaikh Mansur 
prophesies that in 20 days he will return to Malacca. 

The Baja spoils Hang Jebat who takes liberties in the palace. 
The Baja styles him! Paduka Baja, the title of the BSndahara’s house. 
He is rude to courtiers and runs loose among the Baja’s women. 
At last the Baja detects Tun JSbat’s madness and removes to the 
Beiulahara’s house. Hang Jebat sits on the ruler’s mat, bathes in 
his jar, wears the royal raiment and sleeps on the royal couch 
(p. 75). Pateh lverma Wijaya leads an assault upon the traitor 
in the deserted palace but fails. Hang Kasturi, Hang Lekir and 
Hang Lekiwa then attack but fail. The Tenienggong attacks. 
Hang Jebat leaps down like a tiger, his blade flashing like a vol¬ 
cano in eruption (p. 80). The Baja sends for the Laksamana’s 
son Tun Kadim and adopts him, repenting of killing his father. “ If 
Hang Tuah were alive, I should feel as though mv revered ances¬ 
tor on Mt. Si-Guntang were restored to life.’’ The Bendahara 
hints (di-kilat-kilatkan) he is alive. Tun Pikrama and Tun 

Kasturi go and fetch Hang Tuah. He gives a knife to Shaikh 
Mansur and the shaikh gives him a shabby praying mat ( rnusalla ). 
Hang Tuah is welcomed by the Baja. Stiff for lack of practice of 
fencing, he is massaged for five days. He cannot find a creese that 
suits him. Hang Kasturi enters the palace and is allowed by 
Hang Jebat to get ( boleh p. 91) a creese, an heirloom from Mt. 
Si-Guntang. For three days the two weapons selected by Hang 
Tuah are sharpened. At midday when the low sound of a single 
drum shows that Hang Jebat sleeps, Hang Tuah enters the palace. 
Hang Jebat stabs the 700 girls in the palace and their blood runs 
through the floor of the palace like rain. Hang Tuah protests. 
The traitor replies, “ Cracked by a pounding or a sweeping blow, 
crockery still becomes a shard (di-titelc bSlah, dirjtalu pun bSlah, 
Umbekar juga akan sudah-nya). I’ll sin thoroughly ( m-pala-pala 
narna jahat; jangan kSpalang) .” Hang Tuah leaps up into the palace. 
They fight, eyeing one another “like hawks,” “spinning round 
like wheels,” “ the lunges as swift as a boomerang ” (baling-baling). 
The crowds gets under the palace and stab at Hang JSbat’s feet but 
endanger Hang Tuah too. The two fighters stop and get four 
large brass trays and lay them down. Standing on the trays they 
renew the fight. They talk. The traitor says his behaviour was 
due to the injustice done to Hang Tuah. Now he has fallen from. 
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pride like a “bulb crushed by the weight of its bloom/” (rosak 
banning di-timpa jambak-nya). Hang Tuah replies with the pro¬ 
verb “ Better death with honour tlian life with shame, so that one 
may enter heaven.” (Bail: tnati ding an nama yang baikj jangan 
hidup dlngan nama yang jahat, xupaya masok xhurga jimah). 

Hang Jgbat asks Hang Tuah to adopt his unborn child, if a 
boy, offspring of him and a waiting-maid Dang Baru. Hang 
Tuah snatches his own creese from his opponent and gives him 
another. Hang Jebat’s creese gets stuck into a tray as he lunges. 
Hang Tuah stabs him. The crowd starts to mount the palace but 
seeing Jebat still alive flees in panic; “some fell on their faces, 
some in a sitting posture, some broke their legs, others their arms, 
others their backs; some fell on their backs, some broke their noses, 
others their foreheads. When each got home, his wife asked, ‘ What 
broke your nose, father of Awang ? ’ kissing him and exclaiming, 
‘Oh! it must hurt! ’ ” (p. 105). Jebat leaps down from the 
palace and slays every one he meets for three days, while Hang 
Tuah has retired into his house and sits in seclusion, refusing to 
speak. On the fourth day, as Hang Tuah is going to the river to 
bathe, he sees Jebat stabbing at people in the market, and calls out 
to him to cease. ,I chat comes and falls at Hang Tuah’s feet. 
Hang Tuah takes him to his house and gives him betel. Jebat 
renews his request that Hang Tuah shall adopt his unborn child, 
and after that te*gs that his Ixandages te undone. He dies on Hang 
Tuah’s lap. The Itaja lias his corpse placed in the middle of the 
main gate and after seven days hanged on the main road. Laksa- 
mana Hang Tuah is high in royal favour, and tears himself humbly. 

Now the Seri Betara of Majapahit and Patch Gajah Mada 
desired revenge for the death of Petals Bunn and the six swash¬ 
bucklers killed by ITang Tuah at Bukit China. They send l’etala 
Bumi’s son, Kertala Sari, who has just devastated Dalia. ne 
mixes with the Javanese colonists, Patch Kerma Wijaya’s men, 
and perpetrates a series of robberies. Hang Tuah protects the 
palace by hanging a row of spears that move and lunge all round it. 

Hang Tuah lies like a corpse in the middle of the market 
and as Kertala Sari passes jumps up and stabs him. He muti¬ 
lates the robber (dirhirix-nya ptsawat Kertala Sari) and takes his 
creese (p. 118). So he proves that he killed the robber against 
others who finding the corpse cut off ears and head and hand and 
claimed to have done the deed. 

The Raja sends Hang Tuah, who can speak Tamil, with Tun 
Kasturi, whom he makes Maharaja Stia, to the land of the Klings, 
Bijaya Nigrama. A royal letter to the ruler is escorted down to 
Hang Tuah’s boat. After seven days’ sail they reach the island 
Biram Dewa, “ looking like an elephant,” and go ashore. There 
he meets the Prophet Khidlir who foretells his safe return from 
this embassy to India and from a later embassy to China. The 
prophet also tells him to take seeds from a tree in the island which 
will burgeon and flower and fruit as soon as planted i.e. perform 
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the mango trick (p. 124). They reach the land of the Klings. 
The port-officer takes them to a merchant Nala Sang Gram who 
regales them with dainties made in Nagapatam fashion (p. 129), 
gives them anchorage at the spot reserved for the Franks, and 
announces their arrival to the king, Kishna Bayana (p. 130). The 
king summons his champions from Malabar and Kandi. Hang 
Tuah and his followers go several days’ journey up to the palace. 

The gates of Bijava Nigara were painted with incidents from 
the stories of Sri Rama and the five Pandavas. And there were 
thousands of idols and a temple. Laksamana gets his interview 
with Kishna Rayana (? = Krisnamja, v. Ronkel) and speaks the 
Nigrama language which only princes and ministers know:—he 
learnt it from a religious pundit ( Ubai ) at Majapahit. Kishna 
Bayana complains that when at Malacca he got interviews only 
with the Bendahara and (?) a fisherman (si-pgngail) . Hang Tuah 
gives the wife of Nila Sang Guna (? = Narasinggnn, v. B.) medi¬ 
cine to enable her to bear a child. 70,000 Franks, and thousands 
of soldiers from Malabar and Khalilat (? = Pulicat v. R.) wait 
on Kishna Rayana. Laksamana shows his horsemanship. Kishna 
Rayana declares he will visit the house of Nala Sang Guna but 
privately forbids all people to sell him firewood. Hang Tuah 
solves the problem by bidding him pour oil on bales of his cloth 
and so cook fare for royalty. Hang Tuah does the mango trick 
(p. 143). He kills a swashbuckler. They visit a temple (rumah 
berhala mSnjadi s&ndiri). faptains of vessels and merchants who 
may lack capital, borrow gold from the god of the temple, Sang 
Brahma (p. 146) and, on pain of disaster for breach of faith, re¬ 
pay it with interest. Hence the wealth of the temple. In it, too, 
was a reservoir for oil for its lamps. They visit an alms-house 
(balai derma ) where the poor are fed. 

Kishna Rayana sends Hang Tuah on an embassy to China. 
Trade with China brings tenfold profit (Ssa jadi sa-puioh) . Hang 
Tuah is to declare one of his ships belongs to Nala Sang Guna, 
so that it may escape the heavy port duties (p. 148). After two 
months Hang Tuah reaches that port of China called Bakang 
Hitam (p. 149) and is ordered to anchor upstream at the place 
reserved for the Franks. 

Hang Tuah presents his credentials to the four viziers, Wang 
ICam Seng, Pang Seng, Lu Ti and Sam Pi Pat. There were seven 
forts of white stone with doors of brass and gold, and all the houses 
of the people were dressed with white stone. The emperor grants 
them an interview. Hang Tuah eating beans contrives to lift his 
head to see the emperor seated in the mouth of a bejewelled golden 
dragon (p. 154). Hang Tuah sees thousands of people collecting 
the tears of a large idol, tile father of all China, who weeps to see 
the sins of his children: bathe in his tears and sins are washed 
away. With rich presents and a letter for the Raja of the Klings 
Hang Tuah departs. At the mouth of the estuary 40 Portuguese 
ships attack the Malays. By reading a charm Hang Tuah stops 
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the fire of their guns, and defeats the ships all save three which 
sailed away. “There was one big tall captain, very brave. He 
cut at the Laksamana with a shaky arm. The Laksamana cut him 
in two” (p. 158). 

Hang Tuah reaches the land of the Ivlings. Thanks to his 
herbs the wife of Nala Sang Quna has conceived, and her husband 
piles gold and silver round Hang Tuali op to his neck. 

Hang Tuah returns to Malacca. The Seri Betara of Maja- 
pahit had died and Pateh Gajah Mada asks for Radio Bahar to 
succeed him. Hang Tuah escorts him. On his return a Brunai 
raja, Adipati Solok, sails with fifteen ships given by his father 
Adipati Agong, to the capo of Jaya-Katra, called Tanjong Kera- 
wang and there waylays the Malacca fleet. Hang Tuah shoots one 
arrow that breaks the mast and one that breaks the rudder of the 
Adipati’s boat. He captures him. The Raja of Malacca sends 
Hang Tuah to escort Adipati Solok back to Brunai. The Raja of 
Brunai sends the Raja of Malacca 3 pikul of camphor, 500 k endaka 
each worth a iahil, 10 blow-pipes mounted with gold. 200 kadi of 
mats ( tikar pachar) and 3 Brunai slaves, with 90 slaves and cam¬ 
phor for Hang Tuah (p. 174). 

Hang Tuah is sent to Siam for elephants. He reaches Ujong 
Salang and lands at Pataui, whose great gate is adorned with a 
carved dragon. He comes to Siam where Awi Plira Klong tells 
him he must crawl on his knees into the presence of the Phra Chau 
unattended. lie refuses and is allowed to present himself in 
Malay style. Viziers, captains and court officers (abu-abvan, 
■ukun-nkun, umbum-unibuin) receive him. Hang Tuah speaks 
Siamese fluently. Hang Tuah fences with a Japanese bravo and 
kills him and five of his followers. Two survivors flee to Kuala 
Kemboja. Hang Tuah remarks on the broken coinage ( benda yang 
peebah belah) and persuades Phra Chau to substitute the shells he 
got from Brunai (kiindaka). He is sent home with six elephants 
for his Raja and four for himself. The two surviving Japanese 
attack his ships but Hang Tuah’s magic lets only smoke issue from 
their guns and makes their swords drop. Hang Tuah presents the 
elephants to his Raja. The largest is called Podi Manikarn and 
another P firm at a Sedan. 

Radin Mas Ayu hears a daughter, Puteri Gunong Ledang; 
Tun Teja bears Sultan Mahmud and Sultan Muhammad. The 
Raja of Malacca sends Tun Rakna 'diraja and Tun Maharaja ’di¬ 
raja to Ceylon to buy precious stones. 

Hang Tuah opens a settlement for his Raja at Mt. Lingga. 

The king of 'Ceylon sends his son Raja Chulan to Malacca 
in a ship so large that betel-trees and vines were planted on its 
decks with hundreds of fighting-cocks:—when they crowed, the 
ship listed. Having been welcomed at Malacca, he asks leave to 
sail to TrSngganu, where he worsts the cocks trained by Pa Si- 
Molong, the Raja’s trainer. The Raja puts out the eyes of his 
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trainer and retires sulking to Pulau Sakti. He promises the 
trainer four mistresses if he can find a cook which will defeat Baja 
Chilian’s birds. ‘I cannot see them’ says Pa Si-Molong amid 
laughter (p. 194). He buys a fowl tied with a string of molong, 
which crows in his hand and tells the Raja it is a cock that cannot 
be conquered. The Raja dreams that the ships of Raja Chulan 
are devoured by a giroda, and takes his fighting-cocks to Pulau 
Sakti confident of victory. The leg of his fowl is broken, when 
Pa Si-Molong describes him as ‘ The prince with the iron crutch *; 
his wing is broken and droops like ‘A sail that waits the wind’; 
his crop is pierced and the rice falls out of it—he is * an overladen 
ship being lightened ’; his thigh is wounded—he is ‘ a prince wear¬ 
ing a sword ’; his head is wounded—he is ‘ a prince that has been 
cupped.’ Raja Chilian’s victorious bird flies to his ship whereupon 
it sinks with its 90,000 soldiers; and thence he flies to the palace 
of, the Raja of TrSngganu, which is set on fire and burnt with all 
the houses in the port (p. 196). 

Urged by the princess of Gunong Ledang the Raja of Malacca 
sends the Laksamana with 70 ships to conquer Trengganu. He 
brings captive the princes Seganda Java Leka, daughter of the 
Rendahara, and Megat Ma'asum son of Megat Kembar ‘AJi. Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad, son of the Raja of Malacca, is married to princess 
Seganda Java Leka and given the throne of BSntan. Sultan Mah¬ 
mud is married to the daughter of the Bendahara of Tr&ngganu 
(?), and reigns at Lingga. 

Inderapura is attacked by todak fish (p. 206). Hang Kadim 
son of Hang Jebat advises a wall of banana stems. Hang Kadim 
is entitled Sang Si-Tuah. The Tenienggong is jealous and ac¬ 
cuses him of an intrigue with a girl in the palace and he is be¬ 
headed. Hang Kamar, a Malacca man trading there, reports the 
execution to the Raja of Malacca who sends Laksamana to con¬ 
quer Inderapura. Laksamana anchors at Pulau Tinggi and thence 
sails up to Inderapura where he exacts tribute and leads captive 
1608 persons, the families of those concerned in the death of 
Hang Kadim. 

The Raja of Malacca and all his house sail for Singapore. 
On the way, while he is looking at a golden-scaled fish, his crown 
falls into the sea (p. 239). Laksamana dives for it, fights a white 
crocodile but fails to recover the crown and loses his creese. 

Damg Manila and Dang ChSralo, who had escaped from China, 
reach Manila and complain to the Portuguese Governor, who gets 
the King of Portugal to send 40 ships against Malacca. Two boat¬ 
fuls of Sakai fisherman, capture 30 Portuguese and, by order of 
their Batin headman at Bentan, report the intended attack of an 
‘ Anna da ’ at Malacca. Laksamana, though side, repels the in¬ 
vaders. The “ Captain Governor ” is killed and Dang Suala badly 
wounded. They return to Portugal. Laksamana is wounded hat 
recovers. 
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The Sakai always catch fish near the sunken crown of the 
Baja of Malacca, because they float up to avoid its brightness. The 
Baja is always sick after the loss of his crown and Laksamana after 
the loss of his creese. 

The Laksamana is sent to Rum to buy cannon. He arrives at 
Acheh and meets Sultan Silahu’d-din (who was deposed in 1539 
A.D., B. 0. W.). Thence he sails to Pulau Dewa 'and the sea of 
Mukha. He comes to Juddah where is the tomb of Siti Ilawa 
(Eve). He goes ashore and the port officer takes them to Malik 
Astur, who takes them to Mecca. At that time 886 A.ll. (= 1481 
A.1).), Sharif Ahmad son of Zainu’l-a bidin ruled Mecca, and an¬ 
other son Sharif Baharu'din ruled Medina—both under the suzer¬ 
ainty of Rome. On the way the Laksamana meets Kabi Khidlir, 
who gives him a flask of water wherewith to moisten lips and ears 
so that he may speak and understand foreign tongues (p. 240). 
Deputations from Egypt and Syria bring the sacred eari>et to 
Mecca. The Malay visitors go to all the sacred places (p 242) and 
to Shaikh Jamalu’d-din, keeper of the Prophet’s tomb. 

They reach Istambul where the port-officer takes them to 
Ibrahim Khakan, who describes the glories of Istambul, the royal 
garden called Taman (Jhairat Berahi, with its gate Xaga Indent 
Paksi, its river DaPu-l-ashikin, the mountain Jabalu’l- < ala, its river 
adorned with flower-pots called Rambat Kamali and stone banks 
ealled Tebing Singga Safa, its rock Tanjong Indent Bangsa where 
the Sultan sits to fish, the island Singga Marmar, with its lake 
Singga Tasek Kumknma; the hanks of the river tailed Ratna 
C'huaeha and Sembeka, its market-place Medan Hairani, and its 
orchards full of Malay fruits (pp. 252-8). They are taken to the 
four Mwngkubumis and lastly into the presence of the Sultan. 
They return with rich presents and guns ( badil ), reaching Malacca 
after a voyage of four months. 

The princess of Gunoug Ledang is installed ruler of Malacca 
(p. 279) ; Tun Mat, son of the Bendahara, is made Bendahara 
Paduka Raja; Tun Karim, son of the Temenggong, is styled 
Temenggong Sri Seroja; and Tun Kadim, son of the Laksamana, 
gets the title of Laksamana. 

The Raja of Malacca offers a reward to whosoever will con¬ 
sent to be buried alive and bring him news' from the grave. Laksa¬ 
mana consents and on the way gives a cake (apam) to a poor 
■dervish (p. 282). He is buried with a string to pull and com¬ 
municate with the Raja who holds the other end. He pulls and 
the grave is opened whereupon the Laksamana is found naked with 
a broken pot ( bilanga) in bis hand. He tells how two fiery vol¬ 
canoes attacked him in the grave and he kept them off with the 
pot he found in his hand and how the fire passed the chipped pot 
and burnt his clothes. 

The Bendahara retires to Tanjong Keling, the T&menggong 
to Tanjong Tuan and the Laksamana to Tanjong Jugera, where 
he lived a hermit with his teacher, a Hadramaut Shaikh, who had 
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come to Malacca from Acheh. All sailors fired a shot and cast a 
wooden spear in honour of them, when they passed the Tanjong; 
failure to do this entailed storms (p. 285). The Ruler of Malacca 
wandered about as a dervish. One day he was given a gourd, 
whereupon he took a bite of it and carried the rest with him. The 
Prophet Khidlir, disguised as a youth, tells him he is carrying not 
a gourd but a skull. He opens his bundle, finds a skull and faints. 
A voice tells him that dervishes trust in God and do not carry 
food. The Raja wandered on and was never again heard of. The 
princess of Gunong Ledang ruled Malacca. 

A Portuguese ship came from Manila and touched at Malacca. 
Next year another ship came and bought as much land aR an ox¬ 
hide would cover, and the captain cut it into five strips and built 
a large warehouse which he equipped with cannon. In the night 
he fired the cannon and destroyed Malacca. The Princess of 
Gunong Ledang fled and came to a great forest near the land of 
the Bataks, who made her their queen. 

Bendahara Tun Mat opened Johore. Sultan Mahmud left 
Rentan and ruled over Johore. 

The Dutch with the help of the Johore Malays ousted the 
Portuguese from Malacca. The gold leaf on which the treaty was. 
made is still in the possession of the Da to’ Paduka Raja of Johore, 
who led the attack on Malacca. 

Tun Tuah is not dead. He is a saint and lives near the 
source of the Perak river, where he is prince of all Bataks and 
jungle folk. Sometimes folk meet him and enquire if he wants a 
wife. He replies, “ I do not wish to marry again.” 



Sungai Ujong 


By R. J. Wilkinson, o.m.g. 

Part I. 

The Dato’ Klana Putra, territorial chief of Sungai TTjong, 
ranks as the premier (thief of the Negri Sembilan, thougli there is 
nothing to show how he Obtained this precedence. Ho possesses 
a modern title and an ancient chieftaincy: as far back as the 
fifteenth century there were rulers of Sungai TTjong, who 'nore 
the title of I’engliulu Manteri and acknowledged the Sultan of 
Malacca as their overlord. In those days the country was an ap¬ 
panage of the Bendaharas of Malacca, and the chiefs sent to govern 
it were memlxTs or vassals of that distinguished house. The seal 
of the Rulers of Rembau quotes as its authority “ the grace of the 
Bendahara Sri Maharaja’’, apparently with the date 1707 A.D.; 
that of the Dato’ Bandar quotes Sultan Abdul-,lalil III, 1715; 
that of the Dato’ of ,1 elebu ([notes Sultan) Ailxlul-Jalil V (who 
flourished in 1758); that of the Dato’ of dohol is dated 1778. 
There is tlx* contemporary evidence of the “ Malay Annals ” as to 
the political position of Sungai TTjong in 1612 A.D. and as to the 
semi-mythical Dato’ Sekudai. Finally in the early days of Sungai 
Ujong, descent was not traced through the female line. So one may 
brush aside the claim of some Negri Sembilan chiefs that they 
govern their territories by virtue of descent in the female line from 
the aboriginal Batins, the primeval owners of the country. 

According to one story the origin of the Biduanda is ascribed 
to a Batin Sri Alam who met a walking tree-trunk near the waters 
of the Kiver Dangat. He captured and kept it in captivity till it 
laid eggs, forty-four in number. He buried the eggs till they were 
hatched, when there emerged forty-four children, the ancestors of 
the Biduanda. Batin Sri Alam brought up these children and 
supplied them with garments of bark-cloth to cover their naked¬ 
ness. When they grew up, twenty-two. of the children crossed to 
Sumatra and colonized the coast as far as the borders of the Batak 
country: the remaining twenty-two stayed in the Peninsula and 
became Biduanda or Rayat—the latter word being said to mean 
■“ sons of the soil Another story explains that every man falls 
from heaven, either on his feet as a raja, or on his seat as a Batin, 
or on his face as a slave. Batin Sri Alam rose from his seat and 
went round the world ruling the slaves—the Bedouin in Arabia, 
the bidmn in India and the Biduanda in Malaya, the three words 
being translated “ serf ”! Folklore and etymology are, of course, 
irreconcilable enemies. 
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But these legends of the Creation are. not the only tales con¬ 
nected with Batin Sri Alain. He is said to have led an expedition 
into Jelebu. There he found trays of food waiting for him, served 
up and ready to eat, but -with no one present to explain whence the 
food came. Batin Sri Alam did not enquire; he ate the food and 
named the place Kuala Dulang, the place of plates, as a record of 
his gratitude. He showed less thankfulness in his next adventure. 
The Muhammadans of Jelebu did their best to bring Batin Sri 
Alam round to their religion. They induced him to repeat the 
Confession of Faith; but when the mudin explained the uses of 
the penySpit, Batin Sri Alam vanished. One rumour has it that 
he reappeared on Mount Si-Guntang Mahameru; another that he 
disappeared into the caverns of Kota Ulanggi in Pahang. But 
whatever his fate, he was never seeu again by the Moslems who 
effected his conversion or by the land he did so much to people. 

Xext in this aboriginal genealogy comes Batin BSrchanggat 
Best whose wife was Birduri Blsi and whose brother-in-law was 
KUopong Best —the Iron-clawed Chief, with his Iron-quilled wife, 
and her lrou-helmeted Brother. The legend however adds that 
they were primitive people, unacquainted with the use of iron or 
even of fire, and that they ate their food raw. One day when hunt¬ 
ing they found a fairy-child hidden in the cleft of a rock. They 
adopted her though she showed her real origin by declining to 
partake of the bestial repasts of the Sakai and by living on a diet 
of fruits and shoots, till the prince of destiny appeared and won 
her as his bride. That prince was the Sultan of Johor. He saw 
her in a dream and traced her by weighing the river-waters and 
selecting the lightest. A son of this marriage was the Benda- 
hara Sekudai, the reputed ancestor of the rulers of Sungai Ujong. 

Tradition traces a relationship between this Batin BSrchang- 
gai Best, and the legendary figures associated With the origin of 
the other States: Dato’ Jelundong, founder of Jelebu; Nenek 
Kerbau, founder of Johol; To’ Tukul and To’ Landas, founders of 
Klang. The two first were the Batin’s sisters, while To’ Tukul 
and To’ Landas derived their titles from the hammer and the anvil 
with which they rendered to Batin BSrohanggai Best the service 
that Batin Sri Alam vanished to avoid. So invulnerable are these 
tough old aborigines, according to Malay belief, that circumcision 
is a matter of difficulty. 

Batin B&rchanggai BSsi was the father of To’ Bara BSrani 
whose daughter, Batin Ha-ribu Jaya or Sibu Jay a, married the 
Dato’ Sekudai. It is related of these last two ladies that they 
fled in terror from Sang Kelambai who was striding through the 
country, turning all he met into stone. “Why flee”? asked an 
Achehnese saint who lived at Sungai IJdang between Pangkalan 
Kempas and Permatang Pasir, “ I have a charm that no KMSmbat 
can face. A candle will keep him away.” So candles were lit 
bightly; the population was saved from a stony fate; and the 
place is called PSngkalan Dian to this day. The sceptic may see 
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the petrified properties of this ancient saint, his sword, his stocks, 
his spoon and his buckler lying round his tomb at Pengkalan 
Kempas. 

In those early years the seat of power was not where it is now. 
Ching, Beranang, Pa jam, Gibok, lvechau, Langlang, Langkap Ber- 
juntai, Lubok Bergovang, Subang Hilang, Merbok Kerawang, 
Tunggul Si-jaga, are the places to which tradition gives import¬ 
ance. Pew of them are to be found on maps of the State; some 
lie outside the Xegri Sembilan in the Kajang district of Selangor. 
Doubtless they were old Biduanda communities. The names of one 
or two are explained in the native way so common to folklore: 
Tunggul Si-jaga was the place where a small Bugis force frightened 
the people out of the country by putting torches on tree-slumps 
and creating the impression that they were a huge camp surrounded 
by thousands of sentries; Subang Ililang was a place where a 
Biduanda princess lost her earring. All that we can infer is that 
the ancient Biduanda or Belanda tribe—now represented bv a few 
Mantra in Malacca and a few wandering Kenaboi in the del elm 
mountains—was once important in that part of the Xegri Sembilan 
which lies lietween the modern settlements of Kajang and Sercmban. 

The following is the genealogy of these carl v heroes as adapted 
and arranged by tradition. 

Batin Sri Alani. 

( _ I_ 

Batin Berrhanggai To' Jilundong Hen el- Kerbait. 

Beni (founder of Jelebu.) (founder of Johol.) 

{of Sungai t T jong.) 


To’ Darn Dfrani. (by adoption.) 

Putfri M a gang Selida 
m. the Sultan of Johorc. 



Batin Sibu] To’ Bngku Kclang To' Manteri To'Johan 

Jaya. \rn.Jiendahara Akliir-zaman. Pah lawan. 

| Stkudai . ' | I 

the Rulers of Sungai the Rulers of the Rulers the Johol 
Ujong. Klang. of Jelebu. rulers (by 

. his marriage 

with Puteri 
SUiawan of 
Johol.) 

It will be seen presently that by a similar arrangement of 
parallel lines all the principal titles of Sungai Ujong trace back 
to the children of a common ancestor. This, of course, is tradi¬ 
tion; history does not work with mathematical exactitude. 
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The name Sungai Ujong is modern and is due to the associa¬ 
tion of Malay States with river-basins. There is no River “Ujong”. 
Old traditions speak of the State as SPmujong ; the “ Malay An¬ 
nals” of 1612 A.D. call it SPngang Ujong ; ancient books of 
navigation refer to it by variants of the same old name. What the 
real name was, is uncertain. 


All accounts—even those of the aboriginal Blandas—agree that 
a Data’ Kelambu was the first to “ open ” Sungai Ujong. A place 
has been found for him in the pedigrees as a son of the Bendahara 
Sekudai; and the Rulers of Sungai Ujong who claim him as an 
ancestor still preserve his tomb as a place of pilgrimage. Tradi¬ 
tion tells us also that the Date’s name was Muhammad Tumbu 
and that he was known as To’ Jebat because of his brother To’ 
Murnng, and as Dal o’ Kelambu because he lived at Kuala Sungai 
Kelambu. 

The genealogy, more regular than ever, is as follows:— 


Bendahara Sekudai. 


(m. Bafin S&u Jaya.) 


Md. Tumbu. 
(m. To’ Chvmbu a 


Batin’s d 


aughter.) 


To' Musang. 
(m. To’ Jerumbu, 
sister of To’ 
Churnbu.) 


To’ SPmPrga. 
(m. Lpbai 
Mam at, an 
Aehehnese.) 


To’ Seri Mani. 
(m. a Terachi 
man and 
adopted.) 


To’ Dara Mudek. rn. Penghulu Sglat. Dato’ KPling. Dato’ A nduleka 
| | Manduleka. 

the Klana family. the Bandar family. | 

the Anduleka 
Manduleka family. 


In spite of its artificial appearance this pedigree has points 
of interest. Tt suggests that the people who invented it were 
people who gave little heed to Sumatran law and custom. To’ 
Dara Mudek and Penghulu Splat belonged to the same uterine 
family ( pPrut ); their marriage would lie incest according to Min- 
angkabau custom: they were the children of two brothers and as 
such within the prohibited degrees of affinity. They were the child¬ 
ren of two sisters; and, as such, again within the prohibited de¬ 
grees. Such marriages are common in Peninsular Malaya but 
would be triply incestuous according to Minangkabau adat. The 
later Negri Sembilan Malay, follower of Sumatran matriarchal law, 
has invented these traditions of descent from Sakai princesses but 
has omitted to be consistent. In the days of the Dato’ Sekudai 
it was the male line that was important. Not till the days of 
Engku Sdbun, hardly a century ago, was the adat pPrpateh intro¬ 
duced into Sungai TJjong. 
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Dato’ Sekudai flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century and possessed two married children when the “ Malay 
Annals ” were written. Sungai Ujong tradition would have us 
believe that he wedded Batin Sibu Jaya in the presence of Sultan 
AMul-Jalil II (1639-1673), and brought up in Sungai IJjong a 
second family who elected to be known as To* Musang and To* 
Jebat—“the Polecat” and “the Skunk”—instead of bearing the 
title of Tun by which members of the great Bendahara family were 
known. This is hard to accept. If the IJato’ Kelambu did “ open ’* 
Sungai Ujong he must have lived long before the seventeenth 
century, and been confused with some other person—possibly a 
real Muhammad Tumbu or To’ Jebat—who obtained from the 
Bendahara Sekudai a hereditary right to the ancient title of 
PPnghulu MantPri. Anyhow from this time we get a succession of 
Rulers of Sungai Ujong:— 

PPnghulu Splat ; 

PPnghulu Kadivt; 

Pcnghulu Pandak: 

PPnghulu Chantek; 

PPnghulu Rumah GPdang (or Rumah BPrtaiah). 

They are names and little more. Tradition varies as regards 
the order in which they ruled; it tells nothing of their relationship 
to one another: it is uncertain if PPnghulu Chantek and PPnghulu 
Rumah GPdang may not have been one and the same person; and 
it cannot tell us if the names 

PPnghulu hilang di-Diwa, 

PPnghulu hilang di-Gagan, 

PPnghulu hilang di Danau Buaya, 

represent additional rulers or are descriptions of those already 
mentioned. 

In all this mass of doubt there are one or two grains of de¬ 
finite evidence. Tt is said that the Bugis invasion of Sungai Ujong 
took place in the days of Penghulu Ohantek; that the first Dato* 
Klana (Badur) was the son of Penghulu (’hantek; that the second 
Klana (Delia) was the son of Penghulu Rumah Gedang; and that 
it was in the time of this second Klana the Linggi settlers came. 
It is said also that the first Klana (Badur) was installed during 
the lifetime of his father; but this may be an etymological theory 
to explain the word PutPra in the Klana J s title. This evidence 
does not take us far. The Bugis invasion may have occurred at any 
date between 1725 and 1770 A.D.; and the coming of the Linggi 
settlers at any time between 1775 and 1790 A.I). One fact of im¬ 
portance stands out, namely the acquisition of the title of KPlana 
PutPra by the ruling house of Sungai Ujong. Who conferred it? 
When was it conferred ? And why ? Tradition sometimes ascribes 
the title to Sultan Abdul-Jalil IT who was far too early (1639-1671 
A.D.): at other times to Raja Melewar (1773-1795 A.D.), who was 
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perhaps a little too late. An impression of the seal' of an old Klana 
might settle the point. But no such impression is obtainable. The 
Dato’ Penghulu of Jelebu and the Data’ Bandar of Sungai Ujong 
obtained seals from Johor,—'the second in 1715 from Atodul-Jalil 
III, the firstabout 1759 from Alxlul-Jalil V. The latter prince, who 
was only a Regent, was so lavish with his treaties, seals and dig¬ 
nities that one would attribute to him the bestowal of the title of 
Dato’ Klana, if it were a Malay title. But it is a Bugis dignity. 
The first Bugis Yamtuan Mu da of Riau bore the title of Klana 
Java Putra. Significant is the local assertion that the rank of 
the Dato’ Klana is that of a Raja Muda. Is it a coincidence that 
the ruler ol' Sungai Ujong bears the title and rank of a Klana 
Java Putera, Yamtuan Muda of Riau ? The evidence is in favouT 
of the belief it was from toe Bugis chiefs of Riau that the-old 
Penghulu Manteri obtained his higher title. 

There was, it is true, the Bugis invasion of Sungai Ujong: 
they advanced as far as Pantai, where the site of their fort is still 
shown opposite the site of the house of the ex-Klana Lela Stia. 
But tradition says that at the time of that invasion the Penghulu 
of Sungai Ujong was not in the country, but at Singapore, where 
he had gone “ to see the swordfish attack the island ”. Even a 
Batin would hardly go to Singapore on such a fool’s errand. It 
would appear almost that the Klana was serving in the ranks of 
his country's enemy. 

Dato’ Klana Badur was followed bv Dato’ Klana Leha whose 
reign was signalized by the settlement ot the Liwggi and Labu 
districts. The Linggi settlers came because the Dato’ of Bembau 
refused to permit them to live under their own law, the adat 
temSnggong, and insisted on their adopting the matriarchal law of 
Minangkabau. This incident corroborates tradition that the adat 
perpateh was not adopted in Sungai Ujong till a later date. 

Dato’ Klana Leha was succeeded by Dato’ Klana Bahi. There 
is no evidence of the relationship of this chief to his predecessors; 
hut it is recorded that he belonged to the wans hilir while the 
Klana Leha belonged to the waris hulu. Whiat this means may be 
conjectured. Dato’ Klana Bahi obtained the title by virtue of 
relationship to his predecessors in the male line. At his death the 
rule of succession was altered to thait of uterine descent. Ulti¬ 
mately there was the usual compromise—the gilir —under which 
the two families, that of Klana Leha (tvaris hulu) and that of 
Klana Bahi (warts hilir) took it in turn to succeed. This rule is 
still recognized but it lias not been consistently observed, as the 
following tables will show, 

Waris hulu. 


J>. K. Leha (II) To‘ Tepi (f) To’ Limbut (f) 
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(m. Dato’ Bandar Megat) 


I). K. Kawal (IV) D.K. Binding (V) To’Bayu (f) 

Banun (f) 

Che’ Zainab (f) 

D. K. Maamur (VIII) 

Warts hilir. 


To’ Bedar (f) To’ Rahi (f) 

D. K. Bahi (III) Che’ Hitam (f) 


Che’ Umu (f) D. K. Saiyid A bdu’r-Rah man (VI) 

Che’ Runut (f) 

Che’ Ltd (f) 

ft. K. Lela Seiia (VII) 

It will be seen that the death of Dato’ Klana Bahi was fol¬ 
lowed by two successive appointment* from the leans Imlv, and 
we are left to wonder if the theory of the gilir was not put forward 
first by the Arab, Saiyid Ajbdu’r-Rahman, to whom it meant so 
much. 

The days of the fourth Klana, Dato’ Kawal, were troubled by 
petty wars. The first was a war against the Dato’ of Ulu Muar 
who favoured the cause of Raja Radin as Yamtuan Besar while the 
Klana favoured Yamtuan Sati. Raja Radin was driven out. The 
second was a war against Yamtaun Sati who had offended the 
Klana; Yamtuan Sati was driven out. The third was a war 
against Raja *Ali in the interests of Raja Radin; Raja ‘Ali was 
expelled from Sri Menanti and Raja Radin placed on the throne 
by the Klana and the Dato’ of Rembau. .Dato’ Kawal waged three 
successful wars with the futile result that he replaced matters ex¬ 
actly where he first found them. His next contest was even less 
satisfactory. He quarrelled with the I)ato’ Bandar and plunged 
the country into civil war. Yamtuan Radin, who was invited to 
arbitrate, seems to have settled the dispute bv appointing the Klaua 
and Bandar joint rulers of Sungai IJjong. This compromise cre¬ 
ated an impossible position; the rivalry of the joint rulers gave the 
people no peace, till the British intervened. 
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Malay historians give few dates. Dato’ Klana Kawal’s first 
war followed the death of Yamtuan Lenggang in A.D. 1824; his 
last war included Baja Rad in’s arbitration in 1849. The date of 
his death is not recorded. 

He was succeeded by his brother, Date/ Klana Sanding. It 
was during the reign of this—the fifth—Klana that Yamtuan 
Radin died and Tengku Antah, his son, claimed the throne of 
Negri Sembilan. The claim was disputed by Baja Alang Sohor, 
son of Yamtuan Beringin. The Dato’ Klana set aside both claim¬ 
ants and nominated Yamtuan Imam to the vacant throne. 

The next Klana, Saiyid Aman or Abdu’r-Bahman, had con¬ 
tinual wars and troubles with Dato’ Bandar. He was an Arab, 
while the Bandar was a Malay; he was clear-sighted enough to 
desire the pax Britannica, whiie the Bandar and his friends wel¬ 
comed every Selangor freebooter who sought asylum in the country. 
Such a state of affairs could not last. The British intervened; 
and the Klana sacrificed his popularity by supporting them. It is 
to Saiyid Aman we owe the introduction of the Residential system 
into Sungai Ujong in 1874. 

Paht II. 

Ceremonially the Dato’ Klana of Sungai Ujong counts for 
little when compared with the Yamtuan. 

Sa-Wchtt-k&chil anak puUm, sama besar d&ngan undung 

8a-k&chil-klchil anak undang, sama bSsar dSngan Urnbaga; 

Sa-kechil-kScliil anak Umbaga, sama b(mr dSngan ibu bapa » 

“ A prince’s child however small ranks as high as a territorial 
chief”. So runs a royalist saying, hardly consonant with Minang- 
kabau custom which traces descent through the mother. Only 
when dealing with ceremonial should the non-roval status of the 
Klana be emphasized. He had the office of a Baja Muda but was 
not personally sacrosanct. He was wakil Mrajaan, Regent; when 
a Yamtuan died, it was the Dato’ Klana who sent the envoys to 
Siak to ask for a successor:— 

Hiking raja, bSrgmti raja; mSnjlmput ka-Minangkabau . 

It was a Klana (Dato’ Klana Kawal) who broke the “tie 
with Siak” and stopped the missions to Minangkabau. To this 
day it is the Buler of Sungai Ujong who formally nominates a 
Yamtuan. He is the “ Imam ” of the four great chiefs, the pillars, 
of the State; he is their leader and their spokesman. 

Within his own territories the Dato’ Klana used to be an ab¬ 
solute ruler. He still ckums to be bSrun-dang birkeadilan, techni¬ 
cal terms implying hat he is head of the legal systems of the country. 
He was not birkSadilan under the constitution of A.D. ■ 1773; the 
head of the courts was the Yamtuan. But Sungai Ujong ceased 
to recognize the supremacy of the Yamtuan after the d e ath of 
Tengku Imam and did not give up its autonomy under the treaty 
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■of 1898. The mosques and kathis of Suaigai Ujong are not con¬ 
trolled by Sri Menanti. The Klana was, of course, head of the 
waris who drew so large a portion of the revenues of the country, 
but in addition to his share of this income he was entitled to the 
proceeds of all farms and monopolies, of all poll-taxes and of all 
fines under the religious law. 

Import and export duties were divided: those collected on the 
Linggi River were shared between the Klana, the Bandar and the 
To’ Muda Linggi; those on other rivers between the Klana and the 
Bandar. 

An anomalous element has been introduced into Sungai Ujong 
government bv the rise of the I)ato’ Bandar to a position of equality 
with the Klana. In the euphemistic language of Sungai Ujong 
jurists, the country is under the care of both rulers equally: 

Telor m-biji sama di-tatang ; 

Plsaka safu sama di-bela; 

Tfilana di-daral, di-ayer mlnchari; 

ITilatig di-ayer, di-darat menchari; 

Laksana mala hitam d&ngan mata puteh. 

But Malay common-sense, in proverbs as well as in law, de¬ 
claims against the folly of dividing sovereignty. Sometimes the 
dictum is a homely caution against putting two cocks into one 
yard; sometimes it is a solemn legal maxim about the powers of 
life and death:— 

Panfang dalam ‘alam mSndmkan pedang pSmanchong, 

Pantang dalam luak mSnduakan leer is penyalang. 

British protection has put an end to this rivalry by giving the 
Klana and the Bandar allowances of exactly the same amount and 
by dividing equally among their waris their commuted share of the 
revenue. 

In the days of the Johor supremacy the Ruler or PSnghulu 
Manteri is said to have sent biennially to the Sultan the famous 
bunga mas or golden tree of submission. Tradition points out the 
«pot where the gold was obtained—the valley between the hill of 
Shaikh Abdu’r-Rahman and the Seremban Residency. During the 
Minangkabau period the Klana was expected to send the mas manah 
to tile Yamtuan Besar as well as gifts of buffaloes on the occasion 
of the marriage or circumcision of a prince of the blood. 

All this came to an end when Sungai Ujong became inde¬ 
pendent of Sri Menanti at the accession of Tengku Antah. The 
treaty of A.D. 1898 (under which the present Yamtuan was in¬ 
stalled) did not alter the position materially. Mas manah is paid 
now out of the general revenues of the State and the Klana’s gifts 
are formal and ceremonial. The great Chiefs pay no tribute to 
their titular overlord. 
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Once a year at the hari raya bSsar the ruler of Sungai Ujong 
gives a reception or mSngadap, at which all the lesser Chiefs of his 
territory are expected to do him obeisance. This ceremony is em¬ 
blematical ; it typifies the harmonious working of the machinery of 
State. 

$ hath id a xujud kapada lembaga-nya; 

LSmbaga sujud mSngadap undang-nya; 

Itu-lah tanda: 

Adat daiar, nnmfakat Isa; 

Bumi senavg, padi mSnjadi. 

The ceremonial at this reception is of interest as showing the 
relative precedence of the various Chiefs of the country. 

The krbfisaran or emblems of rank to which a Klana is entitled 
are the following:— 

(1) two yellow flags (mgrual); 

(2) two black flags ( tunggul ); 

(3) two pennons ( vlar-nlar ); 

(4) two streamers (panji-panji ); 

(5) two fringed umbrellas (payong ubur-ubur); 

(6) two tufted spears (tombak benderang ); 

(?) two drawn swords ( pSdang bSrchabut); 

(8) two long creeses ( krrix panjang tersampai) ; 

(9) two fajar minyenseng; 

(10) a salute of five guns; 

(11) a dais of five tiers or steps; 

(12) insignia-bearers ( jvak) at court ceremonies; 

(13) certain pillows and cushions {banted bersusun, gunong- 

berangkat ); 

(14) mattresses ( tilam berulit .) ; 

(15) yellow wrappings for insignia; 

(16) a canopy over his dais; 

(1?) curtains round his dais; 

(18) wrappings round his house-pillars; 

(19) a marquee over his lawn; 

(20) a gong to announce his movements. 

These emblems are common to all the four undang and seem 
to date back to the constitution of 1773 A.D. The Klana possesses 
also an heirloom in the form of a 6pear {changgai putSri) presented 
to one of his predecessors by the Yamtuan Raja Melewar. 

In accordance with the local dictum:— 

Patah, tumboh; hilang bSrgmti; 

“a broken twig grows again, a lost life must be replaced/’—the- 
death of a Klana is the signal for' the appointment of a suooeasor. 
There must be no interregnum; the new Ruler’s first duty, is to 
bury the Chief whom he follows: 
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Birtanam undang ddngan undang. 

The successor is chosen in alternation from the two branches 
of the waris di-darat family, the waris hulu and icons hilir; the 
legal phrase being: 

Hiking di-hulu, tirnbul ka-hiiir ; 

Ililang di~hilir, timbul ka-hulu. 

The electors are three in number: a representative of the 
waris liilir (usually the Da to’ Maharaja Ix-la); a representative of 
the tvaris hulu (usually the Dato’ Johan) ; and a third party select¬ 
ed for his age, impartiality and knowledge of custom. These three 
must be unanimous. When they have come to a decision they 
announce their choice to the four principal Chiefs or Hang balai 
who proceed to hear the uewlv elected Klana in the funeral pro¬ 
cession of his predecessor often on the bier. If the three electors 
fail to agree, the four tuing balai may nominate a Klana of their 
own choice. When the funeral is over, the Chiefs and the warn 
in attendance do homage to their new ruler. The formal installa¬ 
tion comes later. It includes ceremonial ablutions at the “ Klana’s 
well” ( tflaga undang ), a pilgrimage to the tombs of the Peng- 
hulus of the past, and a reception (nUngadag) at which all the 
magnates of the country tender homage. 

The chiefs of Sungai Cjong subordinate to the Klana may be 
divided into five .classes according to their order of precedence: 

(a) the four territorial Umbaga; 

( b ) the two heads of the Klana’s waris; 

(c) the three tribal Umbaga; 

(d) the miscellaneous titles: 

(e) the Klana’s court officials. 

The four territorial Umbaga or “pillars of the Court” (lem- 
baga Hang balai) were: 

(1) the Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja who was also Bandar; 

(2) the Dato’ Anduleka Manduleka of Pautai; 

(3) the Dato’ Akhir-zaman of liantau; 

(4) the Dato’ Amar of Klawang. 

Time has played havoc with this list. The mukim of Klawang 
is no longer included in- Sungai Ujong; and the Dato’ Amar is 
now a Jelebu Chief. 

The dignities of Bandar and of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja 
are no longer held by the same person: the officers themselves have 
lost importance. It is their antiquity that gives to these titles the 
precedence they continue to possess. 

The office of Dato’ Bandar dates from 1715 A.D. and was 
conferred by Abdul-Jalil III, Sultan of Johor. It carried with it 
great powers and revenues. 

“ Wherever the waves break. 

And the sands of the beach are broken, 
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Where the wind blows into the estuaries, 

And the polers work, and the oarsmen ply, 

And the quays are lined with ordered ships. 

And the measures are filled, and the scales are used, 
And buyers and sellers agree on the price,— 

Those are the realms of the Bandar’s rule.” 


The Shahbandar levied his toll on the commerce and shipping 
of the country; and since the wealth of a Malay State depended 
mainly on its development by foreign traders and settlers, his office 
might easily become the most profitable post in the land. It was 
wealth that raised the Bandar to the position of a ruler of Sungai 
Ujong. 

The following is a list of the traditional holders of this office: 


1. Dato’ Kling, 

2. Dato’ Lujar, 

3. Dato’ Sangkut, 

4. Dato’ Karang, 

5. Dato’ Bangkit, 

6. Dato’ N&har, 


7. Dato’ Megat, 

8. To’ Bandar Tedoh, 

9. To’ Bandar Lebai, 

10. To’ Bandar Tunggal, 

11. To’ Bandar Ahmad. 


The first six are said to have held the office of Shahbandar and 
the title of Dato’ Maharaja Diraja. The seventh, Dato’ Megat, 
began by holding both; but the dual position alarmed Dato’ Klana 
Leha who divided it up, giving the office of Bandar to Dato’ Megat 
and the dignity of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja to the Bandar’s 
brother, Sohor. In those days the Shahbandar ranked as a simple 
Utnbaga, his only distinction being a right to a salute of four (in¬ 
stead of three) guns. 

In the days of Dato’ Klana Sindang troubles arose over some 
Rawa settlers and the Dato’ Bandar Lebai refused to aid' the Klana 
with men, money and gunpowder. A waris di-ayer named Manja 
Khatib came forward with the requisite help, thus enabling the 
Government to tide over the crisis. 


In gratitude the Klana deposed Dato’ Bandar Lebai, conferred 
the vacant office on Manja Khatib, and raised him to the position 
of joint-ruler of the country. That is one story of a change which 
others attribute to Klana Kawal and Yamtuan Radin. Manja 
Khatib came to be known as Dato’ Bandar Tunggal and was the 
chief whose turbulence and lawlessness led to British intervention 
in the Negri Sembilan. His character makes it improbable that he 
acquired power in any pacific way; but whatever may have been his 
methods, he was successful in raising his position to an equality 
with that of the Klana himself. 

The title of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja has been held by the 
following persons since the eighth Dato’ relinquished it in order to 
retain the position of Bandar: 
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9. Sohor, 14. Said, 

10. Sitam, 15. Haji Ahmad, 

11. Che Ara (a woman), 16. Mat Sah, 

12. Gudam, 17. Abdullah bin Ahmad bin 

13. Suborn (deposed), Dato’ Klana Kawal. 

Now that the Bandar has been raised above the rank of a 
Umbaga, the Dato’ Sri Maharaja may be regarded as the principal 
Umbaga of the warm di-ayer. This family is divided into five 
branches,—one k&iumiuin and four pfrut, —the traditional pedigree 
.being as follows: 

B&ndahara, SSkudai 

I 

To’ SemSrga 
m. liambutan Jantan or 
Lebai Mamat of Pasai. 


I I I II 

To’ Sulong (f.) I)ato’ K ling To’ Sum To’ Sum To’ Sum 
(Bandar). Tunggal (f.) Ganda (f.) Dara (f.) 

In the days of succession through the direct male line the 
titles of Bandar and Sri Maharaja Diraja were monopolized by the 
descendants of Dato’ Ivling. Now, under the adat perpateh, the 
descendants of Dato’ Kling’s sisters also claim t» be tram di-ayer. 
Historically those claims may not carry weight, but doubtless there 
were good reasous why they should be taken seriously. There does 
not appear to be any system of gilir or rotation between the various 
branches of this large and ancient family. 

The title of the Dato’ Anduleka Manduleka also is ancient. 
This Dato’ governed the mukim of Pantai and was one of the four 
principal Umbaga or tiang balai of the Klana’s court; the mem¬ 
bers of his family were included in the tram di-darat or Klana’s 
own house. But they were not allowed to succeed to the position 
of Klana, an anomaly explained by the theory that this family 
descended only by adoption from To’ Sri Mani, daughter of the 
Bendahara Sekudai and reputed foundress of the Anduleka Man¬ 
duleka family. The reputed holders of the title are given in the 
following list:— 


1 . 

Dato’ Lantur, 

8. 

Alang, 

2. 

Tebu Amba, 

9. 

Lembing, 

3. 

Dengut, 

10. 

Gentum, 

4. 

Jadi, 

11. 

Minah, 

5. 

Jaya, 

12. 

Chantek, 

6. 

Segar, 

13. 

Haji Muhammad Rashid. 

7. 

Ulang, 




The Dato* Akhir-zaman of Bantau, another of the Umbaga 
tiang balai, counts as a waris di-aypr though there does not appear 
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to be any historical basis for this classification. There have been 
eight holders only of the title, the first six being members of the 
same uterine family or pSrut. But by a recent arrangement four 
families are to hold the dignity in rotation. The names of these 
chiefs were: 


1. Pasar, 

2. Ranjau, 

3. Bongkok, 

4. Kahar, 


5. Lajim, 

6. Miin, 

7. Simbok, 

8. Jamat. 


The fourth of the Umbaga tiang balai, the Date’ Amar of 
Klawtang, is now a Jelebu magnate. 

It will be noticed that applied to these four major chiefs the 
words Umbaga and warts bear a very loose sense. A Sungai tTjong 
Umbaga is not headman of a matriarchal tribe as in Rembau and 
Kuala Pilah, nor is every waris di-darat eligible for the position of 
Dato’ Klana. The ad at perpaieh did not obtain over Sungai Ujong 
the power that it possesses in Rembau; and the long j>eriod during 
which the adal Umhiggong was followed, has introduced a number 
of anomalies into the Government of this small State. 


Next in precedence after the tiang balai come the two repre¬ 
sentatives of the Klana’s own family—the Dato’ Maharaja Lela of 
the waris hilir, and the Dato’ Johan of the waris hulu. These men 
are usually electors at the appointment of a Klana and possess a 
certain importance as such; but they have no territorial authority. 
From the family pedigrees it would appear that the two titles date 
back to the days of Dato’ Klana Bahi when the law of rotation in 
families and of succession by female descent was introduced into 
Sungai Ujong. They are really the ibu bapa of two important 
perut. 

Below these two ibu bapa come the Umbaga tiga di-Pantai 
who are really tribal headmen of the Rembau type, though the 
number of their clansmen is small and their titles are modern. 
These three Umbaga are:— 

Dato' ManUri (Sri Melenggang), 

Dato’ Raja ’di-muda (Biduanda), 

Dato’ Maharaja /ndera (Batu Hampar). 

They were appointed originally under other designations by 
the Dato’ Anduleka Manduleka of Pantai and exercise no authority 
outside his rnukirn; but their present titles were created by the 
Klana. 

The family of the Dato’ ManUri goes back to a certain Dato’ 
Alun Tujoh who lived in the days of the Bendahara Sekudai and 
Penghulu Selat. One of this Dato’s descendants accompanied the 
Anduleika Manduleka to Kuala Pedas to interview Raja Melewar 
and acquired the title of Dato* Umbi or “the Root” because he 
sat with his tongue rooted in his mouth and said nothing! At a 
later date the title of “Root” was turned into Dato‘ ManUri. 
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There have been six Dato’ MantSri; one of them was Ivasim, father 
of the present Klana of Sungai Ujong. 

The family of Daio’ Raja'di-muda traces its origin to a Batin 
Maabud and held a number of minor dignities under the Date’ 
Anduleka Manduleka before receiving from Dato’ Klana Kawal 
the Umbaga —ship of the Biduanda and the title of Dato’ Raja 
’di-muda. This title has l>een held by four persons up to the pre¬ 
sent (1. Pendita, 2. Butang, 3. Muhammad Saleh, and 4. Kulup 
Laboh), but the gilir covers eight families in all. 

A long story is attached to the dignity of Dato’ Maharaja 
Indcra. The founder of the family was a certain (Jemahoh, khatib 
and mil din to the Sultan of Johor in the days of Batin Sri Alam. 
This man was sent by the Sultan to Pahang and Negri Semhilan 
as a missionary to remove reproach from the uncircumcised. He 
wandered up to Penjum, then to Kuala Pulang in Jelebu where 
he built a mosque, and finally settled with his wife in the Pantai 
mukim. One of his descendants accompanied the Dato’ Anduleka 
Manduleka on the mission to Raja Melewar, and, like the Dato’ 
Umhi, was nicknamed Dato’ Pikir Itecauae he thought so much that 
he never spoke at all! This hereditary nickname was changed re¬ 
cently into the title of Dato’ Maharaja IruUra, Umbaga of the Batu 
Hampar tribe:—there have only 1 mm»ii two bearers of the newer 
name,—To’ (iudoh and To’ Daud. 

The miscellaneous titles aiv hard to classify, and may be given 
in order of precedence. 

The Dato’ Dagang of Parui is said to owe his title to the fact 
that Raja Melewar once passed through Parui and found no one 
there whose business it was to receive him. He complained to the 
Klana of this inhospitable treatment, with the result that this 
frontier village w r as provided with a chief, the Dato Dagang, whose 
duty was the entertainment of distinguished guests. The pre¬ 
cedence attached to this dignity is doubtless due to the comparative 
age of the office. 

Next after the Dato’ Dagang of Parui comes tlie Penghulu 
Muda of Labu. The history of this title is lengthy and dates back 
to the days of Dato’ Klana Leha. The mukim of Labu was first 
settled by a certain Dato’ Mangkun, a waris di-ayer, who obtained 
from Klana Leha a concession of the locality. The first title given 
to the family was won by Dato’ Mangkun herself; she killed an 
elephant with one tusk and presented the trophy to the Klana who 
dubbed her on the spot the Dato’ Bfrgajah Tunggal, the lady of 
the Solitary Elephant. The higher title, that of Penghulu Muda, 
was conferred by Dato’ Klana Kawal on Dato’ Mangkuu’s grand¬ 
son Sindeh, with the following emblems of rank: one spear, and 
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the right of having a State umbrella held over his head twice a year 
when the minor dignitaries of L&bu came to pay their respects. 
SSndteh became blind and was succeeded by his cousin Si-Adil of 
Sungai Ujong. At Si-Adil’s death, one Sohom became To* Muda 
but went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving Paduka BSsar Hasan 
to act for him. On Sohom’s return' the country was in a state of 
civil war and no resumption of the title was, possible. When Cap¬ 
tain Murray became Resident of Sungai Ujong and the country 
had peace, he was approached on the subject of this office and 
nominated Imam Prang Kasim and afterwards one Raja Layang 
to be Penghulu Muda of Labu, both appointments turning out 
badly and ending in the deposition of the holders. Then a child 
named Kosin was* named To’ Muda and Haji Abdu’r-Rahman, a 
brother of the Bandar, became To’ Mangku or Deputy Penghulu. 
Kosin was lost sight of for many years; but when Haji Abdu’r- 
Rahman was deprived of his office, Kosin came forward and claimed 
Labu. Enquiry elicited the fact that Kosin was illegitimate; so he 
was deprived of his title. After this incident a man named Mah¬ 
mud was made To’ Mangku. 

The title of To’ Paduka was created by the Bandar in connec¬ 
tion with the dignity of Tb’ Muda Labu and has been held by two 
members of the family of the waris-di-Ayer. Theoretically the 
title of Penghulu Muda of Labu should be held alternately by the 
descendants of To’ Mangkun and her sister To’ Wi. 

The Dato’ Andatar is headman of the village of Situl and is 
chosen from the family of the patriarch who founded the village. 

The Dato’ Lela PSrkasa holds a similar position at Mandum. 
He is chosen from the warn of an aboriginal Chief named Batin. 
Kamat. 

The Dato’ Muda Linggi, who occupies a position of semi- 
independence in Sungai Ujong, usually settles the question of his 
precedence by staying away from the great audiences at which the 
issue might be raised. Outside the Klana’s Court he is a dignitary 
of considerable importance. The history of his title is interesting. 
About A.D. 1775 a number of settlers from Riau came to Penajis 
in Rembau and established a colony there. They seem to have been 
law-abiding people but they would not conform with Rembau 
matriarchal custom which treats as incest the marriage of members 
of the same uterine family. Tradition has it that the ruler of 
Rembau at that period was Dato’ Uban and that he refused to 
tolerate their presence in the country unless they accepted the adat 
pSrpateh in all its rigour. The Riau colonists left Penajis and 
took refuge in Sungai Ujong where the patriarchal adat ttlmlAg- 
gong was still in force. They were welcomed by Dato’ Klana Leha 
who gave them a tract of.country on the Sungai Ujong Side of fhe 
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Linggi River, bounded upstream by Kuala Selebu, downstream by 
Bukit Tiga and Sungai Serban, and inland by Tampin Kechil 
opposite Pennatang Pasir. Within these frontiers they govern 
themselves, and are allowed to marry their cousins even to this day. 
They recognize however a certain vassalage both to Rembau and to 
Sungai TJjong,—blribu kapada Rembau, b&rbapa ka-Sungai Ujong, 
—and are expected to furnish assistance to the rulers of those 
countries, should they ever desire to visit Malacca, The year of 
this Settlement is said to have been 1783 A.D. and helps us to 
date both Da to’ Klana Leha and Da to’ Ubau of Rembau. The 
leaders of the settlers were Da to’ Awaludin and his sister, Dato’ 
Sri. At a later date (1798 A.D.) the present site of the village 
of Linggi was opened by To’ Lebai Dulaman who received the title 
of Penghulu. He was a grandson of Dato’ Sri. He was succeeded 
bv To’ Juragan Abdu’r-Rahman, his paternal uncle, who died 
about 1824 A.D. The next chief of Linggi Muhammad Atas was 
a Rembau man who had married a daughter of To’ Juragan Abdu’r- 
Rahman, but he was styled only To’ Muda. This To’ Muds Katas, 
as he was called, played an important part in local politics at the 
time of the Naning War and did much to thwart the ambition of 
Saiyid Shaaban. In A.D. 1833 the village of Kuala Linggi was 
founded by settlers from Langat. The successors of To’ Muda 
Katas have been 

2. To’ Muda Haji Muhammad Saleh, 

3. To’ Muda Muhammad Peral, 

4. To’ Muda Muhammad Bastani. 

We now come to the titles of the officers attached to the court 
of the Kkna and Bandar. Two of these are of the first importance. 

The Dato’ Laksamana Raja di-laut is the chief minister of 
the Klana; indeed his office is regarded as a stepping-stone to the 
rulerahip. He is, of course, a member of the inner circle of the 
waris-dirdarat. He receives the envoys of foreign chiefs as well 
as the magnates of his own state, and is entitled himself to certain 
marks of high rank—a spear and a black flag ( tunggul ). The 
dignity was created by Dato’ Klana Kawal and its holders have been 

1. Binding, afterwards Klana; 

2. Saiyid Aman, afterwards Klana; 

3. Nadim, deposed for recognizing Tengku Antah; 

4. Puput; 

5. Ahad (the present holder). 

The Dato’ Pinglima Bisar holds in the Bandar’s Court the 
position that the Dato’ Laksamana holds in the K1 ana’s. The pre¬ 
sent Bandar was Pinglima Bisar to his predecessor. 

s. A, Sm., No. ss, ini. 
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The other officers of the Court call for little notice. They 
are juale or attendants whose humble status is hidden under high- 
sounding designations such as Sultan B&ndahara, Diwmgsa, Maha¬ 
raja, Maharaja Singa, Pinglima A wan, Imam PSrang Kanan, and 
so on. Some of these titles have elaborate histories attached to 
them; and all are pteaka or heirlooms' in certain families. 

The matter of the dispossessed family of Beranang and Semun- 
yeh deserves attention, if only from the amount of official corres¬ 
pondence it has caused. The ancient boundaries of the State of 
Sungai Ujong, differed greatly from the modern. The frontier ran 
from Jugra to Mt. Tunggul Si-jaga, thence to Merbok Krawang, 
thence by Rekok and Subang Hilang, thence to Mt. Perhentian 
Berhimpun in Jelebu. Jt included the Lukut mukims—and most 
of the Langat districts of Selangor. But the Bugis ruler of 
Selangor carved out a kingdom for themselves without reference to 
the rights of the To’ Engku of Klang or the Penghulu Mautri of 
Sungai 17jong. The coast fell into their possession; they held 
Jugra Lukut and even at one time Cape Rachado. They did not 
howewer penetrate to inland territory much of which remained un¬ 
occupied by Bugis and Malay. 

The first attempt to colonize Semunveh and Beranang was 
made in the days of the Dato’ Klana Saiyid Aman who handed the 
district over to Raja Husain, a tram of Sungai Ujong. This 
chief levied a toll on all settlers in his mukims; but a territory 
cannot be developed in this primitive way, and the country re¬ 
mained a waste till the establishment of a settled government under 
the British protectorate. 

When the frontier between Selangor and Negri Sembilan came 
to be defined, the mukims of Beranang and Semunveh were in¬ 
cluded in Selangor and some portions of the coast district were 
ceded to Negri Sembilan. Raja Husain was offered a choice be¬ 
tween the position of a Selangor Penghulu and the s.inecure office 
of Dato’ Laksamana of Sungai Ujong. He elected to serve under 
Selangor. Unfortunately he was extremely incompetent. After a 
long and patient trial his services were dispensed with, and his 
post was given to one of his relatives. That relative also was a 
failure. The position of Penghulu of Semunyeh passed out of the 
hands of Raja Husain’s family; and Raja Husain himself died 
shortly afterwards, leaving a large family to nurse a grievance. 

But it is an interesting point in local custom that Raja 
Husain’s children have no valid grievance over this lost inheritance. 
Raja Husain was a waris of Sungai Ujong through his mother, 
Cfhe’ Angsa; his children (under'the law of uterine succession) 
are not waris at all. The adat pSrpateh of their native country 
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would have disinherited them quite as surely as British dislike for 
the inefficient. Their genealogy is interesting however on other 
.grounds, as the following table will show: 


Raja Adil of Rembau. 


Raja Hasil, 
Yamtuan Muda, 
of Rembau. 


Tengku Kadim, 
Tengku Keehil Muda 
of Rembau. 


Tengku Jafar. 
Tengku Timah m. 


Tengku Minah. 
m. Tengku Dzia-alam. 

I 

Tengku Keehil Muda 
m. Che’ Angsa Tengku Laut. 

I 

Raja Husain. 


It is this family which possesses the seals and traditions of 
the disinherited house of Raja Hasil through his grand-daughter, 
Tengku Timah. None the less. Raja Husain personally has no 
■claim on the ground of descent from the deposed Yamtuan; and 
even his descent from Raja Adil is not in the direct male line. 

The interest of the Semunveh-Beranang question is more official 
than historical. Raja Ilusain never obtained a title from any 
Negri Semhilan chief and has no position, except as a warm, in 
the court of the Klana. 


It remains only to touch on the ceremonial at the Klana’s 
Court. 

The Rulers insignia ( kchhnran) have been enumerated al¬ 
ready. 

Those of a Umbaga are:— 

(1) a salute of three 1 guns; 

(2) a sword; 

(3) a long kris; 

(4) an umbrella; 

(5) a banner ( tunggvl ); 

(6) a pennon (ular-ular); 

(7) a streamer (atetwawa ?); 

(8) certain .cloth decorations. 

These marks of greatness are common to the Umbaga of all 
the Negri Semhilan States. The duties differed. The great Um¬ 
baga of Sungai Ujong (tiang balai) were hereditary territorial 
Chiefs and not tribal headmen. They received no fees such as the 
mas tukul Umiak of Rembau, and did not have their authority 
limited to any one tribe. 

B. A. Soo., No. 88, 1921. 



Occurrence of the Malayan Badger or 
Teledu in Borneo. 


By J. C. Moulton, m.a., b.sc. (Oxon.). 

Director, Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore. 

During a recent collecting expedition into the interior of 
-Northern Sarawak I heard from the natives there of the existence- 
of a cave-dwelling animal, remarkable for its powerful and disagree¬ 
able odour. Subsequently I was fortunate enough to obtain two- 
flat skins from a native chief (in exchange for a pair of trousers). 
Although the head and hind-legs have been cut off, the skins are 
in comparatively good condition and quite recognizable as those of 
the Malayan Badger. 

This Badger differs from the true Badgers of Europe and 
Asia in having a long pointed mobile muzzle and a very short tail. 
It is only found in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Great Natuna Islands 
and Palawan*. The Javanese species was described by Desmarest. 
as long ago as 1820. It appears to be by no means uncommon in 
that island, where it is -known as the Teledu or Sigoeng. 

In Borneo, however, it is evidently a great rarity. Only two* 
specimens appear to be known hitherto. They are in the British 
Museum and were described by Oldfield Thomas in 1902 as Mydaus 
ludfer. One is a female collected by Sir Hugh Low in 1876 “ from 
the mainland near Labuan,” and the other from Papar (North 
Borneo), collected by A. H. Everett. 

The two skins now obtained for the Baffles Museum, Singapore, 
agree well with the description of M. ludfer, except in size. Old¬ 
field Thomas gives the dimensions of the type (in skin) as- 
follows:— 

Head and body 340 mm.; tail 35 mm.; with hairs 90 mm.. 
The Baffles Museum skins are much bigger: 

Neck and body 540 mm.; tail 40-45 mm.; with hairs 90 - 
85 mm. 

The light marking is very broad and conspicuous on the nape,. 
95 mm. across widest part narrowing on the middle of the back 
down to 20 mm. in one skin and to 10 mm., followed by a very 
short break altogether, in the other. This marking becomes slightly 

* Dr. Hanitseh records one captured in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore- 
in 1909. He suggests that it was probably a specimen escaped from cap* 
tivity. It is the Java form; its natural occurrence in Singapore would, 
certainly be curious. On the Other hand it is difficult to iiaagbe anyone- 
attempting to keep such an odoriferous animal as a pet or indeed for any 
purpose I 
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"wider again on the lumbar region, when.ee it passes on to the tail. 
In one skin the hairs at the base of the tail are dark, forming a 
basal ring which Oldfield Thomas notes is absent in his lucifer. 
In the other the underside only of the tail is brownish. 

Oldfield Thomas comments on the roundness of the skull of 
his type, which he says is generally a youthful character. He adds, 
however, that “ the type seems fully adult, its sphenoid suture 
"being quite and its basilar partly closed.” 

If he is right in regarding his two specimens ns adults, then 
the two skins in the Raffles Museum possibly represent a new 
•species, or subspecies, twice the size of that described by Oldfield 
Thomas from Borneo as lucifer. I would suggest naming this new 
form Mydaus javanensis montanus. 

I am inclined to think that it would he more correct to re¬ 
legate all the Mydaus “ species ” to subspecific rank, regarding 
them all as geographical races of but one species, which would be 
known by the oldest name, viz. M. javanensis Desmarest. 

The exceptional size of montanus however might perhaps 
■entitle it alone to specific distinction, but until a complete skin 
with skull is seen, 1 prefer to regard it as the Bornean mountain 
form of javanensis, while the name lucifer must be restricted! to the 
Bornean lowland form.* 

Life in the mountain fastnesses of the interior of Borneo, un¬ 
disturbed or perhaps less harassed bv native hunteTS, who alone 
would constitute their real danger, might well have favoured the 
development of a larger and presumably stronger race, whose 
chances of survival were greater than those of their less favoured 
relations living in the more populated lowland country. 

Evidently Ixrth forms are rare and much restricted in their 
•distribution; prolmblv they are dying out. Collectors in Dutch 
Borneo and Sarawak have apparently failed to find it in that part 
•of Borneo, but from inquiries made recently in North Bomeo it 
seems to lie known there still. One correspondent, Mr. R. J. Ooek- 
rill, writes from Lahad I)atu, British North Borneo (4th Januarv, 
1921):— 

“ I have twice seen the animal, called here “ Singgoeug ” 
in this District, East Coast. 

“The first occasion was some years ago when one came 
under mv Bungalow in Lahad Datu at night. It was attacked 
by my dogs and emitted the very strong smell you mention,— 
so much so that ray guests and myself had to clear out until 
the atmosphere was less ‘thick.’ We killed the animal in 
my garden. 


* The introduction of a sew name based on such inadequate material 
is usually difficult to defend. I would, however, quote as a precedent the 
Argus Pheasant (J. bipunctatus ) described some 50 years ago from a single 
feather, which is still the only known “specimen” of that mysterious species 
■and still to be sought for in this part of the world. 
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“A few weeks ago I came across a recently killed one- 
near onr cattle sheds on the Seganm River, abont 8 miles- 
from Lahad Datu.” 

Another correspondent, Mr. E. Stuart Young, who spent eleven 
years in British North Borneo, gives me the following interesting 
note:— 

“It was in 1915 near the banks of the Pegallen River 
some ten miles as the crow flies above Tenom, that one of my 
natives met this beast at the foot of a big tree. As he got uip 
to it the powerful odour you mention was emitted and lie was- 
rendered unconscious for about an hour. The animal ran into- 
a hole at the base of the tree and the man was carried away by 
his companions. 

“ The native, who was very intelligent, was a Kadayan 
brought up amongst the Dayaks in Sarawak and had been all 
over the jungles whose water flows into Brunei Bay. Tic had 
never seen or heard of such an animal before.” 

The Kalabits informed me that, so far as they knew, these 
Badgers, including the two skins they gave me, were only found 
in eaves on Mt. Murud, a mountain which forms the northern and 
highest end of the Vcmabo Range at the headwaters of the Baram 
River, T/mg 115° 30' E & Lat 3° 50' N. This mountain has never 
been visited bv Europeans, although one or two Sarawak Govern¬ 
ment Officers have been within sight of it and passed close to it. 

The Tvalabits told me of the powerful smell emitted by this 
Badger —■“ Dengan-ruit ” is their name for it. They said it was so 
bad that dogs, on entering a Badger’s cave, had actually been killed 
by the poisonous smell. T am afraid I did not treat this part of 
their tale as seriously as perhaps it may have deserved. However, 
they assured me that it was strictly true. T was therefore parti¬ 
cularly interested to receive Mr. Stuart Young’s account quoted 
above and to find the following note published in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London, 1879 (pp. 664-5):— 

“ The following extracts from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary by Mr. Henry 0. Forbes, dated “ Kosala, Bantam, 
W. Java, July 27, 879, were read:— 

“ My present residence is about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
Many, many times, especially in the evening just after dusk, 
the Mvdaus has discovered its proximity to us by its extremely 
disagreeable and peculiar odour. So powerful indeed is this 
that natives attempting to caitch these animals, often fall down 
insensible if struck by the discharge from their anal battery. 
Even at the distance of half a mile and more the stink, as I 
must call it, permeates the atmosphere so thickly that it is 
plainly discernible by the taste.” 

In regard to the altitude at which this Badger is found, Forbes 
writes in the above-quoted letter: 
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“ The following note as to the distribution of the Badger¬ 
headed Mydaus ( My dans meliceys), called by the Sundanese 
“ Sigoeng” (Dutch spelling), may not be without interest. 

“ Horsfield says that this species is confined exclusively 
to those mountains which have an elevation of more than 7,000 
feet above the surface of the ocean. There it occurs with the 
same regularity as many plants. The long extended surface of 
Java, abounding with isolated volcanoes with conical points 
which exceed this elevation, affords many places favourable 
to its resort.” 

Lvdekker makes the following statement in the Royal Natural 
History, 1897 ? Yol. IT, p. 88:— 

“ The Malayan badger appears to be confined to the 
mountains of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, ranging in the 
former island from an elevation of about five hundred to up¬ 
wards of seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
Borneo it is found at elevations of not more than eighty or 
one hundred feet, and in Sumatra does not ascend above one 
thousand feet.” 

I do not know on what authority Lvdekker makes the above 
statement regarding the Bornean species. The two skins from Ml. 
Murud would not come from an elevation of less than 3,000 ft., 
as the country slopes up to the foot of the I’cnialto Range, which 
rises from a lmse about 3,000 feet al>ove. the sea level to an altitude 
of over 6,000 feet. The height of Mt. Murud is probably about 
8,000 feet. The Kalabits told me that these badgers were found 
in caves on the mountain, but I did not ascertain how far up. 

As noted before, only two Bornean specimens have apparently 
found their wav to European Museums. They are both in the 
British Museum, whence Mr. Oldfield Thomas writes to me m a 
letter dated 1st January 1921 :— 

“ 1 am sorry to say that with regard to Mydaus we are 
where we were when I wrote my paper in 1902. 

We have had no more specimens and I can say no more 
than T did then. So Mydaus is evidently a rare animal.” 

The Director of the Zoological Museum, Buiten7.org, Java, 
informs me that they have no specimens of Mydaus from Borneo 
in that Museum. 

The nearest allies to the Malay Badgers ( Mydaus ) are the 
Hog-Badgers or Sa.nd-Badgers (Arctonyx), of which species occur 
in China. India, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo.* They 
are distinguished from the Malayan Badgers by their longer and 
more bushy tails, although they resemble them in the long and 
naked muzzle. 

* According to Trouessart and Gyldenstolpe, but no definite record of 
any specimen from Borneo is given. 
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Malaysian Bearded Pigs. 


By C. Boden Kloss, f.z.s. 

I have for examination a small series of Malaysian bearded 
pigs from the Bomean-Sumatran area: those from Borneo are 
Sus barbatus : pigs from Sumatra and Sumatran islands have been 
named, and determined as, S'us oi' : the latter series is not homo¬ 
genous and it is open to anyone to say that the island animals are 
of the Bornean form—but a topo-tvpe of Sus oi is still more like 
the latter than are the animals from the islets. 

When Miller wrote his “ Notes on Malayan Figs ” 2 he defined 
Sus barbatus of Borneo (after examining 27 skulls of adults) as 
having “ the posterior molar, both above and below long, the upper 
tooth containing a compressed anterior median ridge, a middle 
median ridge, and a large terminal median heel in addition to twt> 
well-developed bicusped cross ridges, the lower tooth containing 
three large bicusped cross ridges and three smaller median ridges, 
the last of which forms the terminal heel.” 

Of Sus oi he wrote in the same article (nine specimens ex¬ 
amined from E. Sumatra, Banka and Kundur Id: but only two 
adults with the last lower molar in good condition) “last molar 
both above and below smaller than in the Bornean animal, the 
upper tooth retaining all its elements, but with its posterior portion 
much narrowed, the lower tooth lacking the terminal heel, but with 
the third transverse ridge reduced to a terete heel-like remnant. 

" This species is distinguishable from Sus barbatus chiefly by 
the reduced size and complexity of the posterior lower molar, as 
shown by the type and by one of Doctor Volz’s Palembang speci¬ 
mens, the only adults yet known with this tooth in good condition. 
No tendency toward a similar reduction could be detected in any 
of the twenty-seven adults of Sus barbatus that I have examined. 
It iB very probable that, as Doctor Jentink states, the skull is more- 
elongated than in the Bornean animal.” 

In his key he summarises the differences as follows:— 

“ Third lower molar with three cross ridges and a terminal 

heel.... Sus barbatus. 


i Miller, Proe. Biol. 8oc. Washington, XV, 1902, pp. 51-2. 

* Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mm. XXX, 1900, pp. 737-758, pis. XXXIX-LXTV. 

Jour. Strait* Branch B. Soc., Vo. 88, 1881. 
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Third lower molar'with two cross ridges and a terminal 

heel.... Sus oi." 

Of still larger series of Sumatran and Bornean material Lyon 
wrote® “ The specimens indicate that the members of the Sus 
barbatus group of pigs are somewhat more variable than was at 
first supposed. The characters pointed out by Mr. Miller, however, 
appear as a rule to hold good. The most reliable character for 
distinguishing between Sus oi and Sun barbatus is the size and the 
shape of the last lower molars. This tooth averages longer in the 
Bornean pigs and in the majority of the specimens shows three 
distinct cross ridges and a terminal heel, while in the Sumatran 
Sus oi most specimens have this tooth shorter, with only two cross 
Tidges and a terminal heel, or sometimes what appears like three 
cross ridges and no heel. As for actual size of the skulls, the 
largest in the IT. S. National Museum comes from Borneo (Cat. 
No. 142351, upper length 487 mm.) It does not, however, reach 
the extreme length (505 mm.) given by Mr. Miller for Sus oi. All 
the pigs of this group recently taken by Doctor Abbott on Sumatra 
or the adjacent islands are distinctly smaller than is the type of 
Sus oi.” 

Mv Bornean scries consists of five adult skulls with mandibles 
and one mandible from the southern half of Sarawak (one with 
exceedingly worn teeth, one just adult) which should ail be Sus 
barbatus-. and my Sumatran set 4 of a topotype of Sus oi and two 
adult skulls with mandibles and one skull only (until very worn 
teeth) from Tanjong Batu, south east of Great Durian Id., Rio 
Archipelago, which should also be Sus oi. To these may be added 
Miller’s description combined with his figures of skulls and teeth 
which are very large and clear. 

The Tanjong Batu examples agree with the topotype and the 
figures and descriptions of Sus oi —and so do three of the six 
Bornean specimens! 

Of the remaining Bornean specimens two clearly have the 
mandibular teeth of barbatus of Miller, and. another with the de¬ 
tail worn away has the teeth nearly as long; but of the last all 
one can say of its exceedingly worn teeth is that the posterior lower 
molar is very large and apparently has the form of barbatus though 
it is abnormal, ending with a pronounced outward curving spur, 
whereas the last lower molar in all the others is rounded. Its 
posterior upper molar is truncated and terminates squarely: the 
remainder agree with each other in having the end of the last upper 
molar rounded. 


8 Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus. XXXlV. 1908, p 626. 

4 Lent by Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

Jour. Straits Branch. 
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Recent writers on Bornean pigs have agreed that 8. longi- 
roatria, Nehring, is only a synonyjn of 8. barbatus which Miller 
says is a large-toothed animal. Is there another pig in Borneo 
(besides 8. barbatus and 8. gargantua ): or is the last molar in the 
Bearded Pig as variable as it is in some species of Presbytia —as 
variable as many of the characters of the skull? This latter sup¬ 
position seems more likely. 

As far as the teeth go 1 am unable to separate my material 
into two forms but there appear to Ik* other characters by which it 
may be possible to maintain the Sumatran animal as a slightly 
differentiated subspecies. 

As compared with 8, h. barbatus it lias the muzzle (front of 
pmr to anterior alveolus of canine) longer—and perhaps a little 
broader; the mandibular symphysis longer; the mandible a little 
deeper; while the profile of the face is perhaps a little more con¬ 
cave. And though fewer Sumatran than Bornean animals have 
been measured 8. b. oi also appears to lie a little larger. The 
maximum upper length of skull in the IT. S. National Museum 
series is 490 mm. for barbatus (27 specimens): 505 for oi. My 
series shows 480 for barbatus : 520 for oi (from Tanjong Batu). 

What is 8us gargantua Miller’, a name based on a very large 
skull from S. K. Borneo (the type locality of Sus barbatus) ? Its 
molars in no wav differ from those of barbatus and oi, the unique 
skull possessing a posterior lower molar with three bicuspid ridges 
and a terminal heel. 

Its distinctness rests on the size and shape of the skull and 
while, though adult, it is only a young adult yet the upper length 
of the skull measures some 570 mm. (224 in.) against 490 (19‘f 
in.) in 8. barbatus and 520 (204 in.) in 8us oi. As for the shape 
of the skull it differs from that usual in the others principally in 
having that part of the cranium lying behind the orbits pushed 
backwards and downwards so that it is more prolonged posteriorly 
and not so high there, the. bottom of the condyles being scarcely 
above the alveolar line of the cheek teeth; while lines drawn 
through the lower edge of the zygomata and of the alveolus are 
either parallelled or, if produced, meet posteriorly whereas the same 
lines produced in barbatus and oi always seem to meet anteriorly. 

In spite of the skull being larger than the known skulls of 
the others the teeth do not exceed theirs in size. 

If the type of 8. gargantua is not an example of barbatus of 
abnormal shape and size (and there is no reason to believe that it 
is) it must, be a distinct species since gargantua and barbatus occur 
side bv side. Perhaps marked external differences will later be 
found. 

# Miller, t. c. p. 743 and plates. 

R. A. Soc., No. 88, 1881. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the Malaya 
inhabiting the central parts of Eastern Sumatra and some of the 
islands closely adjacent report the existence there of another pig- 
much larger than Sus b..-oi and regarded by them as quite distinct 
from it—the “ Babi branti ”—in habits nomadic and consorting 
in droves*. There is no reason to doubt the statements which in¬ 
dicate a Sumatran analogue to the Bornean Sus gargantua, thus 
paralleling the oase of oi and barbatus. 

Excluding—their position being uncertain— Sus gargantua of 
South-eastern Borneo, of huge size, and Sus branti of Eastern 
Sumatra, breast high at the shoulders and decreasing towards the 
rump, it appears to me that there are only three real species of 
pig in the Malaysian sub-region (not including thq Philippine 
Islands and Celebes): these are Sus scrofa (to which Wong S. 
cristaius, S. vittatus and all the “ species ” or forms of common 
wild swine that have been described from the area 7 ), Sus barbatus 
of Borneo and Sumatra and Sus verrucosus of Java. 
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• This huge pig, whether of Borneo or Sumatra, must be a fine animal 
and is probably so powerful and fierce as to provide excellent sport. It is 
to be hoped that the first man so fortunate as to obtain good adult specimens 
will not content himself with taking merely the skull and sealp but will 
preserve the whole skin and skeleton. ■ . - 

t Also 8. leuoomystax of Japan. 



A New Squirrel from North Sarawak 


By C. Boden Kloss, f.z.s. 

Amongst the mammals recently obtained bv Major J. CJ. 
Moulton in North Sarawak, mostly of fairly well-known species— 
though some, such as the series of Sdurus prevostii baluensis and 
S. p. suffums, are of considerable interest from the point of distri¬ 
bution—are two examples of a squirrel which, when seen in the 
forest, must bear a close superficial resemblance to the more rusty- 
bellied individuals of the very variable local form of Sdurus vit- 
iatus, i.e. S. v. dulitensis. They are, however, considerably smaller 
than this animal and rather more brightly coloured and have, more¬ 
over, large buff patches behind the ears. 

On the other hand they are much larger and more richly 
coloured beneath than Glyphotes sirnus from Kinabalu 1 (still known 
only by the type specimen.) which, besides lacking the buff patches, 
has markedly distinct cranial and dental characters. As they ap¬ 
pear to occur side by side with S. v. dulitensis 1 feel compelled to 
regard them as a distinct species—a thing I am loth to do when¬ 
ever I can avoid it. 


Sciurus adamsi sp. nov. 

Superficially resembling S. viitatus dulitensis Bonhote, in 
colour but the grizzled areas rather brighter and less olivaceous, 
the yellow element being ochraceous instead of buff. Underparts 
of body and limbs orange-cinnamon to cinnamon-rufous (Ridgway), 
but the chin and throat somewhat greyish. Tail as in S. r. dulit¬ 
ensis but the grizzle more tawny and the extremity without any 
rufous suffusion. Round the eyes a tawny ring, the care with fronts 
and edges distinctly tawny and behind the ears a large dearly-de¬ 
fined patch of pure buff, partly on the metectote and partly on the 
side of the neck. Lateral stripes of buff and black (the latter 
slightly grizzled with rufous) as in S. r. dulitensis. 

Size much smaller than 8 . v. dulitensis. 

Skull and teeth as is 8. v. dulitensis but smaller. 

Collector's external measurements of the type taken in the 

flesh:—head and body 176; tail (imperfect) 72; hindfoot, s.u., 48; 
ear 15 mm. 

Skull measurements*:—greatest length, 42.5, 41.0; condylo- 
basilar length, 36.0, 34.8; basilar length, 34.4, 32.0; palatilar 
length, 17.7, 16.3; diastema, 9.8, 9.0; upper molar row (alveoli), 

* Thomas, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) II, 1888, p. 251. 

" * In each instance the lint measurement is that of the type. 

Jour. Straits Branch B. A. Soc., Be. 88, 1921. 
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7.9, 7.6; median nasal length, 11.8, 10.4; interorbital breadth, 14.5, 
14.8; zygomatic breadth, 26. H-, 24.7 nun. 

Specimens examined. Two, an adult female with slightly worn 
teeth from Long Mujan, about 150 miles up the Baram River, 
North Sarawak, about 700-900 ft., and a young adult without any 
details but probably from the same locality. I have selected the 
former for the type—though the tail and skull are imperfect—as 
it is a fully adult animal and lias a precise locality. 

Remarks. Though Mr. Thomas described Olyphotes simus as 
having indistinct whitish postaurioular patches while Sciurus adamsi 
has very distinct buff ones T cannot think that the two are one 
species, though otherwise the general colour scheme is the same. 
The only possibility of the three specimens being of the same species 
is that Olyphotes simus has been described from an extremely 
juvenile individual: but Thomas states that the type is an adult. 

At Major Moulton's request T have named this squirrel in 
honour of Mr. C. 1). Adams, District Officer, Baram, to whom 
Major Moulton was indebted for exceptional facilities accorded to 
him during his expedition in that district. 

The type and paratype are, for the present, in the Raffles 
Museum, Singapore, and the Selangor Museum, F. M. S. respec¬ 
tively. 




Chinese Marriages, as regarded by the 
Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements. 


By Roland St. John Bbaddell. 

When Penang and Singapore were first settled by the English, 
they were for all practical purposes uninhabited islands or at all 
events they were without settled institutions, as our Courts here 
and the Privy Council in England have held. In either view the 
Colonists brought with them as part of their baggage the Common 
Ijaw of England, which is the birth-right of every subject and is 
portable property. But they carried with them only so much of 
the English law as was applicable to their own situation and to the 
conditions and wants of the inhabitants of the new Settlements. 
Furthermore in applying such law' as was so applicable the Courts 
had to modify it to suit the above circumstances. 

A part of the Common Law so imported into the new Settle¬ 
ments was the Statute of Distributions which regulates the dis¬ 
tribution of the estate of an intestate amongst his next of kin and 
it is in connection with the application of this Statute to the 
Chinese race that the Courts in their rejwrted decisions have con¬ 
sidered the Chinese institution of marriage. 

This Statute (22 and 23 Car: 2. c. 10) was passed by a 
Christian legislature for a Christian people and doubtless without 
any thought of its ever living applied to non-Christian peoples but 
from the time that the English became a. colonizing race and the 
principles of the Common Law as applying to our new territories 
became settled our Courts and lawyers held that the English laws 
of inheritance were part of the general law' applicable to the new 
plantations: as to which Blaokstone is clear. The Statute of Dis¬ 
tributions had, therefore, to be applied bv the Judges in Penang and 
Singapore to the non-Christian and polygamous races in the Settle¬ 
ments over which their jurisdiction extended. 

Now, the Statute contemplated marriage only in its Christian 
sense, that is to say, “ the voluntary union for life of one man and 
■one woman to the exclusion of all others ”, to use Lord Penzance’s 
classic definition in Hyde v Hyde and Woodmansee, L. R. 1 P. & 
1). 133. Further polygamy had always been considered by the 
jurists as outside the pale of Christian Courts and international 
comity, as to which more will be said later. How then were the 
■Courts of the Colony to apply this Statute based on monogamy to 
a state of polygamy? 

^our. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., Ho. 88, 1921. 
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Here was a Statute which spoke of one wife and gave to her & 
share in her intestate husband’s estate; here was a Statute which, 
by common legal consent, when it spoke of children meant in Eng¬ 
land legitimate children to the exclusion of bastards and adopted 
children. How was such a Statute to be applied to the estate of a 
Chinese who died leaving a principal wife ( t'sai ) and several 
secondary wives ( t’sip ) ? How was it to be applied to the adopted 
son of a Chinese when such a son by Chinese law and custom was 
as much legitimate as one born of the flesh ? These and others were 
the knotty points which for the past hundred years the Courts of 
this Colony have had to settle and it is the purpose of this article 
to show from their recorded decisions how they have done so and 
how they have sought to justify themselves in so doing. 

Penang was founded in 1786 and became a separate Presidency 
in 1805; in 1807 the Crown granted to it a Charter of Justice, 
which the lawyers here commonly call the first Charter. In 1810 
Singapore was founded and in 1826 the Crown granted a second 
Charter of Justice to the two Settlements and to Malacca. These 
Charters contained clauses directing the Courts to have regard to 
the several religions, manners and customs of the inhabitants, and 
in particular to exercise their ecclesiastical jurisdiction only so far 
as such religions, manners and customs would permit. 

Tn considering the question of the distribution of the estates 
of Chinese intestates our Judges had, therefore, to bear in mind 
the words of the Charters as well as tine general common law rule 
which required them to modify English laws to suit the condition 
of the inhabitants of the Settlements. There was also a further 
principle by which one at least of them allowed himself to he 
guided, that of international comity. 

With these preliminary observations it will be possible now to 
pursue our main subject. 

In 1843, sitting at Malacca, Sir William Norris (Recorder,. 
1836-1847) held that the adopted son and daughter of an intestate 
Chinese (who left behind him no widow or widows apparently) 
were jointly entitled to letters of administration to his estate in 
preference to his lawful nephew and that the assets were to be 
divided between them to the exclusion of the lawful nephew. Sir 
William based his decision upon the Charter of which he took the 
same view as had been expressed by Sir Benjamin Malkin (Re¬ 
corder, 1833-1835) in the case of In the goods of Abdullah, 1835„ 
2 Ky. Ec. 8, where Sir Benjamin observed “ In the general ex¬ 
pression the Charter seems to have intended to give a certain de* 
gree of protection and indulgence to the various nations reeorting- 
here, not very clearly defined, yet perhaps easily enough applied in 
jaarticular cases, but not generally to sanction or recognize their 

We have to wait until 1858 for the next recorded decision.. 
In that year Sir Benson Maxwell (Recorder, 1856-1866; Chief 

Jour. Strutt* Broach 
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Justice, 1867-1871), unaware of the above decision, decided that 
an adopted child was not entitled to shore. In the course of his 
monumental judgment in Regina vs. Wiltons, 3 Journ. Ind. Archip. 
,41, and 3 Ky. 16, he reconsiders his decision in the light of Sir 
William Norris’ view with which however he still disagrees. The 
tow is now definitely settled as Sir Benson Maxwell held it and 
the final recorded decision, is that of Sir Theodore Ford in 1877 in 
Ivhoo Tiang Bee et uxor vs. Tan Beng (Iwat, 1 Ky. 413. 

In Regina v Wiltons Sir Benson Maxwell went into the ques¬ 
tion of the recognition by our Courts of Asiatic law® and customs 
very fully. The following passages, perhaps, illustrate his views 
sufficiently:— 

“ The tow of England, wheresoever administered, respects, 
either ex comitate or ex debito justitiac, the religion® and usages of 
strange sects and nations to the extent to which the Charter re¬ 
quires that they shall be respected.” 

“ It does not seem to me that the Charter has in any respect 
modified the law of England by any exceptional adaptation of it 
to the religions and usages of the East.” 

“ Thus if a Mahomedan or Hindoo or Chinese marriage, 
celebrated here according to the religious ceremonies of the parties, 
be valid, it is not because the Charter makes it so for, as I have 
already Observed, it makes no exception in favour of native con¬ 
tracts of any kind—but because the tow of England recognizes it.” 

He then points out that the general rule of that tow is that 
the validity of a marriage is to be determined by the lex loci cele¬ 
brationis and cites a passage from the judgment of Lord Stowell in 
Dalrymple v Dalrvmple, 2 Hagg: 59. 

“ But where the law of the place is inapplicable to the parties, 
by reason of peculiarities of religious opinions and usages, then 
from a sort of moral necessity, the validity of the marriage depends 
on whether it was performed according to the rites of their religion.” 

“ In this place where the tow of England has been for the 
first time brought to bear upon races among whom polygamy has 
been established from the remotest antiquity, the Court has had to 
consider the question, and has always held polygamous marriages 
valid. Wliether the local Judicature erred, or not, in coming to 
this decision, I do not stop to consider. It is enough to say that 
if it decided rightly, it is not because our (Charter demands an ex¬ 
ceptionally indulgent treatment of the question, but simply because 
the principle which makes the validity of a marriage to depend 
upon the religions of the parties, extends to polygamous marriages; 
while, if the Court has been wrong, it has erred, not in adopting a 
principle foreign to, and at variance with the law of England, but 
in stretching beyond its legitimate limits, a perfectly well estab¬ 
lished one.” 

M. a. taa. «fe. as, mi. 
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Sir Benson, then, justified the recognition of polygamy in the 
Colony on the grounds of international comity and how bold and 
vigorous a decision that was will be seen when the state of legal 
opinion in England at the time (1858) is examined. Great writers 
on international law such as Kent, Burge and Story, put poly¬ 
gamy outside the pale of the comity of Christian nations without 
qualification, as did all the recorded decisions of the English Courts 
up to thait time. 

In 1861 Sir Benson Maxwell had an interesting Chinese case 
before him in Penang, the case of Nonia Cheah Yew vs. Othman- 
saw Meriean and anor, 1 Jvy. 160, in which he held thait a Chinese 
female in this Colony is at liberty to marry, after being divorced 
from her former husband, notwithstanding that no guardian was 
present at such second marriage, the law of China to the contrary 
not being applicable to this Colony. 

Tn Sir Benson’s judgment he holds that by the law of China 
to render a second union a marriage there must be a person to give 
the woman away to the new husband and a delivery of nrariiage 
presents; otherwise it was considered simply as a case of con¬ 
cubinage. 

“ If this rule were in force here, it was plain that the marriage 
set up could not be sustained), for the plaintiff admitted that 
neither her uncle, tlie head of the family, nor any one else, gave 
her away. But the rule could not be held essential here under 
English law, where a very different degree of liberty and respect 
wias accorded to women than in China or other parts of the East. 
In China a woman appeared to he, as in India, in a state of per¬ 
petual tutelage, and to he either under a general incapacity to 
contract, or to have no right to dispose of her person as she pleased. 
The necessity of giving away was' not so much a part of the cere¬ 
mony, as a consequence of the general law relating to the status of 
a woman. But here this must l>e determined by the English and 
not by the Chinese law.” 

The Recorder went on further to find that as a matter of 
fact no second ceremony of marriage took place at all, apart from 
the question of its legality. 

The first part of the decision involved Sir Benson in a strange 
departure from the principle of comity which he had laid down in 
Regina vs. Willans. If the marriage was bad according to Chinese 
law, how could it have been valid according to the English Com¬ 
mon Law ? 

Chinese law and custom, however, are rejected by the Court 
•and an artificial creation substituted. 

The above is the only recorded case in which the question of 
divorce amongst the Chinese lias arisen. In it the judgment shows 
that a divorce paper was produced in evidence but how, or even 
if, the divorce was proved to have been valid according to Chinese 
law the report is quite silent. 


Jour. Straits Branch. 
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In 1867 Sir Benson gave his famous decision in the case of 
In the goods of Lao Leong An, W.O.C. 35, 1 S.S.L.R. 1, in 
which lie decided that the secondary wife ( t’aip ) of a Chinese in- 
testaite was entitled to an equal share of the intestate’s property 
with the principal wife ( t’sai ). 

Tn that case it was urged in resisting the claim of tire second¬ 
ary wife ( t'siv) that her condition was not that of a wife but a 
concubine, that is to say, that her status was not a legal one at all 
and that slie was without legal rights at all; a mere mistress, in¬ 
deed. Sir Benson over-ruled the contention and held that she was 
a lawful spouse. He arrived at this result from a perusal of Sir 
George Staunton’s translation of the Chinese Penal Code. It is 
unnecessary to go into his reasoning here* as the matter will be 
dealt with later. 

For forty years the Courts acted on this decision and it re¬ 
mained unchallenged until the famous Six Widows’ ease. Before 
turning to that case there are, however, one or two other decisions 
of the Court that need short consideration. 

In 1887 in the case of Lee .Too Non vs. Lee Eng Swec, 4 Kv: 
325, Sir John Goldney held that in distributing the estate of a 
Chinese dying intestate domiciled in the Colony and leaving pro¬ 
perty in it, the Statute of Distributions is the only rule, and the 
exclusion of females in sharing in such estate according to Chinese 
law and custom will not bo recognized. 

It will be convenient, therefore, to observe here that the la\v 
of this Colony as it now stands gives to the widows, principal and 
secondary, the widow’s share under the Statute to divide equally 
amongst them, whereas Chinese la.w would give them merely a 
right to maintenance. Again under Chinese law female next of 
kin are excluded, save in exceptional circumstances, from any 
share in the estate, though they mav have claims to maintenance, 
whereas by the law of this Colony they take equally with males. 

Our law is, therefore, very clearly neither English nor Chinese 
law but a mixture of the two. 

In 1890 the question was raised in Penang before Mr. Justice 
Wood in the case of Regina, vs Yeofc Boon Leng, 4 Ivy: 630, as 
to whether a Chinese could l>e convicted of bigamy. The accused 
was acquitted because the prosecution omitted to bring evidence 
that by Chinese law r or custom tire second marriage was void by 
reason of its taking place in the lifetime of the first wife. 

In 1901 the same question arose at Malacca in the case of 
The King vs Sim Boon Lip, 7 S.S.L.R. 4, with most unfortunate 
results to the accused wlio was sentenced to three months’ simple 
imprisonment. The accused was at first acquitted before Sir Archi¬ 
bald Law by a majority of four to three, but this majority being 
insufficient, a new trial was ordered which duly came on before 
Sir William Hyndman-Jones. It would appear, though it is not 

R. A. Soc., No, 88, 1821. 
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expressly so staled in the report, that the accused took a second 
t’sai or principal wife in the lifetime of the first. By Chinese law 
this offence is punishable with ninety blows of the bamboo and the 
lady must be returned to her parents. The Acting Consul General 
for China at that time gave evidence that the second marriage was 
illegal according to Chinese law. 

The conviction was most unsatisfactory and the defence of the 
accused would not seem to have been conducted too skilfully though 
very possibly the report does not do justice to the counsel concerned. 

It should be mentioned that the custom in Penang, according 
to sworn evidence recorded in the Supreme Court there, is that a 
Chinese can have a t’sai in Penanig provided his other t’sai is in 
China. The Penang t’sai would then be called a peng t’sai. 

There are no other reported decisions on tire law of bigamy 
as applicable to the Chinese but the present position in this regard 
can only be considered as very unsatisfactory. 

We come now to the great Six Widows’ Case as it is commonly 
called from the fact that in it six women claimed to be the lawful 
widows of the late Mr. Choo Eng Choou, a very wealthy and well- 
known Chinese gentleman, who was a British-born subject and 
domiciled in the Colony. The case is reported in Volume XII of 
the Straits Settlements Law Reports, where it occupies one hundred 
and six pages; it lasted from October 1905 to June 1909. 

A determined attack was made on the settled law of the Colony 
by counsel for the son of the deceased by his first t’sai, and by 
counsel for a second t’sai whom the deceased married after the 
death of his first. The settled law was upheld by counsel (of 
whom the writer Was one) for the women who claimed merely to 
lie t’sips; and the attack upon St was over-ruled by Sir Archibald 
Law on appeal from Mr. Registrar Velge’s findings, and by Sir 
William Hyndman-Jones and Sir Thomas Braddell on appeal from 
Sir Archibald Law. 

For the sake of convenience the unsuccessful parties will be 
called the appellants, though before Sir Archibald Law all the 
parties concerned were appealing, and in the Court of Appeal 
several of them. 

The first main argument put forward by the appellants was 
that the Chinese are not a polygamous race and that the expres¬ 
sion polygamy imports an equality amongst the wives. They 
called a somewhat formidable array of expert witnesses amongst 
whom were Messrs. Tso Ping Sing, Consul-General for China, 
Suen Sze Ting, Acting Consul-General for China, and Lo Tseng 
Yao, a former Acting Consul-General for China. 

The views of these three gentlemen may be summed up as 
follows and undoubtedly accord with a strong body of opinion 
amongst the educated Chinese of this Colony at the present moment 
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(1) According to the lew of China a man can have only one 

lawful wife; 

(2) If the husband is of official rank, she is entitled to official 

honour through her husband; 

(3) Tlie proofs of a legal marriage according to Chinese law 

are the three marriage documents, the six stages of the 
marriage ceremonies, the go-between and the fetching 
of the bride from her guardian’s house in procession 
accompanied bv a band; 

(4) In addition to his wife a man can take as many con¬ 

cubines as he pleases; 

(5) A concubine is only entitled to official honour through 

her sons but not through the father of her children who- 
is not her husband but her lord and master; 

(6) A concubine may be purchased with money without any 

ceremony at all. 

This seemed strong evidence that the Chinese are mono¬ 
gamous, but as Sir William Hyndman-Joties in his judgment said 
“ however great the respect we may have for the opinions of the 
Chinese gentlemen Who have given evidence upon the subject—all 
of them, excepting one, holding high official rank and one of them 
Mr. Lo Tseng Yao, being not only a high official of his own country 
and versed in its laws, hut also, as I understand, a barrister-at- 
law of the Inner Temple—I sav however great a resjieot we may 
entertain for the views of these gentlemen, we cannot allow them 
to decide this question for us. On tlie contrary, it is our duty to 
consider tlie position which tlie law of China has given to these 
women so far as we i-nn gather it from all the sources above -indi¬ 
cated and in the light of that law and having regard to the posi¬ 
tion and being aided but not restricted by the evidence to which 
I. have referred, decide for ourselves the question wliether the 
Chinese as a race are monogamous or polygamous.” 

In addition to the oral evidence of the experts, a large mass- 
of written evidence was used in tlie course of the case in the shape 
of books and treaties upon Chinese law and custom. 

It may be said at once that every Judge who has ever sat on 
the Bench of this Colony has, so far as is known, held tlie Chinese 
to be polygamous and so treated them. What these Chinese gentle¬ 
men who gave evidence overlooked was that the Chinese law gave 
to the women whom they called concubines a very definite legal 
status, not as high as that of the t'sai or principal wife it is true 
but such as to show that they stood in a very different position to 
that of mere mistresses or the subjects of casual connections. 

There was, further, an even more important point which these 
gentlemen overlooked. The children of the t’sip are legitimate 
according to Chinese law and share with the children of the t’sai 
in their father’s estate. How then are you to regard an union aa 
a. A. Bsc* No. ss, rest. 
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illicit when the offspring of it are legitimate? To declare the 
union of a Chinese with his t’sip as being outside the pale of the 
law of the Colony would be to Iwstardise a large proportion of 
Chinese bom in the Colony, and to deprive of all rights numbers 
of women, most of whom have devoted years of their lives to the 
men with whom they lived. 

Taking all the facts concerning the position of the t’sip into 
consideration Sir Benson Maxwell’s view that they were lawful 
wives was upheld cm reasoning similar to his. Sir William Hynd- 
man-Jones summed the position up thus:— 

“ I have already said that in the diversity of opinion before 
us we must decide the question of monogamy or polygamy mainly 
by a consideration of the position which the law assigns to these 
women: and it appears to me that when you find that concubinage 
is not only tolerated by the law but recognised as a legal institu¬ 
tion, then concubinage ceases to lie that which Western nations are 
accustomed to understand bv that name and becomes polygamy.” 

The argument that polygamy imports equality amongst the 
wives was quite unsupported by authority and over-ruled. Indeed 
there was a clear English authority against it, the strange case of 
Christopher Bethell which may be considered with regard to this 
argument as well as with regard to the second main argument of 
the appellants namely that if the Chinese are polygamous then, as 
English Courts cannot recognise polygamy for any purposes, the 
Courts of this Colony cannot recognise their union at all. 

In dealing with Regina vs Willans it was pointed out that up 
to the date of that case, 1858, all jurists put polygamy outside the 
pale of Christian nations. It is now necessary to see how the law 
in England had dealt with the matter between 1858 and the time 
when the Six Widows’ Case was being argued. 

Tt is obvious,that in England a marriage might come before 
a matrimonial Court or might come before a Court which had 
merely to decide on rights arising out of the marriage. The 
English matrimonial Courts are purely Christian Courts and their 
machinery and weapons are only intended for use in dealing with 
monogamous unions: it is obvious that they would withdraw from 
any consideration of a polygamous union as between the parties 
to it. Whether the rest of the English Courts would refuse to 
adjudicate in any circumstances upon the rights of the issue of a 
polygamous union is another matter and as yet unsettled. 

In 1866, in the case of Hyde v Hyde and Woodmansee, al¬ 
ready referred to, a Mormon husband filed a petition for dissolution 
of his marriage on the ground of adultery. Lord Penzance said 
that it was obvious that the matrimonial law of England was 
adapted to the Christian marriage and wholly inapplicable to poly¬ 
gamy, In rejecting the prayer of the petition on this ground he 
was careful to add at the end of Hs judgment these words “this 
Court does not profess to decide upon the rights of succession or 
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legitimacy whieli it might be proper to accord to the issue of the 
polygamous unions nor upon the rights or obligations in relation 
to third persons which people living under the sanction of such 
unions may have created for themselves. All that is intended to 
be here decided is that as between each otheT they are not entitled 
to the remedies, the adjudication, or the relief of the matrimonial 
law of England.” 

. The only case in which the rights of the offspring of a poly¬ 
gamous union have come before the English Courts is that of In 
re Bethell, Bethell v Hildyard, L.11. 28 Oh. Div. 220, but un¬ 
fortunately in that case counsel for the issue of the union made 
the admission tiiat if the union was held to he polygamous there 
was an end to his client’s case. Again, as will te seen, it was not 
a case of two members of a polygamous race marrying according 
to their own rites but of an English Christian making a union with 
a woman of a polygamous race. 

Christopher Bethell left England for the Gape of Good Hope 
in 1878 and never returned: lie was killed in Beehuanaland fight¬ 
ing as a trooper in .the mounted police in an encounter between 
his force and the Boers. In 1883 he had gone through a form of 
marriage at Mafeking according to the custom of the Baralong 
tribe with a girl named Tee poo by whom he liad a child. As he 
was the legatee of property in England under his father’s will it 
became necessary for the English Court of Chan wry to decide 
whether in the eves of the law of England this child was legitimate, 
and an enquiry bv the Chief Clerk of 'the Court was ordered. This 
Official certified that the Baralongs had no religion nor any re¬ 
ligious customs and that polygamy was allowed in that trilie. He 
also certified that Christopher Bothell’s domicile at the time of his 
marriage was English. 

The evidence before the Chief Clerk showed that amongst the 
Barolongs “each male is allowed one great wife and several con¬ 
cubines Who have almost the same status in the home as the great 
or principal wife” and the chief of the trilie in his evidence said 
“ there are those who have two, three or four wives hut the first is 
the principal wife.” 

Mr. Justice Stirling, as he then was, agreed that upon this 
evidence the Chief Clerk was right in finding tiiat the Barolongs 
were polygamous: and he held that the law of Englaaid could not 
recognise the union. All the miserable infant got was its costs 
out of the estate! This is not the place to discuss the judgment, 
though it may be observed that the learned Judge held himself 
hound by the decisions of matrimonial Courts, in particular, by 
Hyde v. Hyde and Woodmansee, and that he made no mention of 
the saving clause already quoted at the end of the judgment in that 
case. 

This case, however, was really the only one that the appellants 
in the Six Widows’ Case could rely on as being in any way on all 
fours -with the case which they were arguing. 

B. A. Boc., No. 88. 1091. 
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On the other hand, in his work on Extraterritoriality Sir 
Francis Piggott, late Chief Justice of Hongkong and a jurist of 
considerable eminence, gives" some very cogent reasoning to the 
effect that for the purposes of succession the English Courts would 
recognise the offspring of the union of, savi, a Turkish man and 
woman as legitimate and entitled under the Statute of Distribu¬ 
tions, while Professor Dicey regards the whole question as doubtful, 
certainly not as decided by BetheU’s ease or the matrimonial cases. 

The Court of Appeal had little difficulty in over-ruling the 
appellants and they based their decision not on international comity, 
as Sir Benson Maxwell had done, but on the Charter, which he had 
refused to do. This charter was the third one of 1855. 

The. Six Widows’ Casa, however, added one new decision to 
the law relating to Chinese marriages. . The Court held that a 
child legitimised per subsequent matrimonium according to Chinese 
law is legitimate and entitled to share i.n the two-thirds share which 
the Statute of Distributions gives to the children of a deceased 
intestate. In doing so the Court followed the well-known English 
case of In re Goodman’s Trusts, L.R. 17 Ch. Div. 267, where a 
child similarly legitimised under Dutch law was held to he legiti¬ 
mate and entitled to share under the Statute in English property. 

It now remains to notice the last two cases in the Colony, 
those of Ngai Lau Sliia vs. Low Oliee Neo in Singapore and 
Oheang Thyc Phin vs. Tan Ah Loy in Penang, in both of which 
the author appeared as counsel for the claimant ladies, both here 
and in the Privy Council. Neither case is as yet locally reported 
but the decision of the Privv Council will l)e found in the Law Re¬ 
port® 1920 A.C. 369. 

Ngai Lau Shia claimed to be a lawful daughter of the late 
Mr. Low Kim Pong, a wealthy Singapore merchant: she had at¬ 
tempted to prove a ceremony between the deceased and her mother 
as a I’sai but the evidence was disbelieved. It was then argued 
on her behalf that her mother should lxe presumed to have been a 
t’sip of the deceased from cohabitation and reputes, in which she 
succeeded, the Court holding that such a presumption may be made 
upon proper evidence. It also decided that the Courts here will 
now take judicial notice of the fact tliat the Chinese are a poly¬ 
gamous race. 

Ttoi Ah Loy claimed to-be presumed to be a t’sip of the 
late Mr. Cheang Ah Quee, the last Captain China of Perak. She 
failed to prove a ceremony of any sort and Mr. Registrar Gibson 
found .against her, as he was unaware of the decision in Ngai 
Lau Shia’s case and thought that the Six Widows’ Case had de¬ 
rided that some ceremony was necessary to constitute a proper 
secondary marriage. Her claim was upheld by the Court of Appeal 
and the Privy Council both of whidh' held that no proof of a cere¬ 
mony is essential, and presumed for her a marriage as a t’sip from 
cohabitation and repute. 

1 ' iw- Stand* B»i»h 
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In the case of Ngai Lau Sbia the scholarly pen of Mr. Justice 
ESbden has illuminated and summed up the whole views of our 
Courts on the subject of Chinese secondary marriages: and an 
article such as this would be quite incomplete and ineffective with¬ 
out reprinting in it the following passage from his judgment. 

“The Chinese equivalent of the English word “marriage” 
in its most careful sense is used only of the man and only with 
reference to his union with the t’sai, the principal wife, chosen 
for him by his father or by the person under whose patria potestas 
he happens to lie. 

“If the man enters on a second kit-fat union [full marriage] 
during the lifetime of his t'sai he is punishable with 100 blows of 
the bamboo (the usual instrument) and the union is null and void. 

“ The man who degrades a t’sai to the level of a t’sip or raises 
a t’sip to the level of a t’sai is punishable with 100 or 90 blows 
according to the respective offences, and the ladies in each case are 
to be replaced in the position to which they are originally entitled. 
The process of elevation or reduction is not defined but the provision 
indicates that the t’sip has some position from which she can be 
wrongly elevated and to which she can be reduced. 

“The t’sai becomes a relative of her husband’s family and a 
'senior to be treated with respect.’ The t’sip does not enjoy 
these privileges. She cannot share the man’s honours. She can 
attain to honours only through her sons. 

“ A man having married a t’sai at his fatlier’s choice may buy 
or ‘ acquire ’ as many /’sips as he pleases at his own. The t’sai 
is chosen from his own rank: he may take his t’sips from a lower 
class. But the t’sip may not any more than the t’sai be taken from 
the Seh f family name] of the man. 

“ As to this the “ Book of Rites ” mentions an interesting 
injunction by Confucius:— 

“ * In marrying a t’sai do not marjw anyone of the same family 
name so as to make a distinction. 

“ ‘ So in the purchase of a t’sip whose name is unknown find it 
out by divination.’ 

“This because.the t’sip may be drawn from a class in which 
girls are the subject of barter and sale in their childhood with 
the result that her Seh may have been lost. 

“The Manchu Code accepts the t’sip as having an established 
position in the Chinese family system and protects her in that 
position though it does not define it. 

“ Scholars and lexicographers have not hesitated to define the 
concubinage of the patriarchs as amounting to legitimate marriage 
though implying an inferior condition of the wife to whom the 
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husband does not convey hie rank or quality: vide, e.g. definitions 
of ‘concubine’ and ‘concubinage’ in Webster’s Unabridged Dic¬ 
tionary and in Wharton’s Law Lexicon quoting John’s Biblical 
Antiquities. 

“ If this view is true of the concubine of the Pentateuch it is 
certainly true of the t’sip. Abraham from motives of policy pre¬ 
sented Sami his wife, “ a fair woman to look uipon ” as his sister 
to more than one royal suitor. The Pharaoh of the period met 
with great plagues in consequence—Ahimelech of Gerar received 
timely warning “ in a dream by night.” 

“Under the Manchu Code Abraham would have received one 
hundred blows even for dealing by Hager or Keturah his t’sips as 
he did by Sarai his wife. 

“ Again, if Staunton is right in his interpretation of section 
116 of the Code, Abraham would have suffered castigation for his 
action in turning Hagar out into the wilderness merely to appease 
the jealousy of Sarai. 

“ Sentiment and the material feelings are doubtless often in¬ 
fluences in the selection of a t’sip. The man’s guardian chooses 
his t’sai. He chooses his t’sip for himself. There is a proverb 
to the effect that a t’sai is taken for her virtue, a t’sip for her 
beauty. 

“ But it seems to be fully accepted that the taking of a t’sip 
' is authorised in order to the fulfilment of the dictates of filial piety 
which requires male issue for 'the purpose of ancestor worship. 

“ There does not seem to be any need to review what has been 
shown before the Courts on former occasions as to the status of 
the children of the t’sip. It is enough to say that in some respects 
there is no distinction drawn between them and the children of the 
t’sai while the sons of the t’sip have their place in the order of 
succession to the inheritance and to hereditary dignities. They 
also share, though not on equal terms, in the patrimony. 

“ Herr von Mollendorf has compared the unions of the t’sai 
'and of the t’sip to connubiuni and concubinatus respectively. This 
may stand as a rough comparison. The union of the t’sai ap¬ 
proaches justae nvptiae as nearly as the East can approach the 
West. But whereas the offspring of concubinatus did not come 
under the patria potestas except by process of legitimation, the 
offspring of the t’sip are subject to it as an incident of their birth. 

“ English law cannot conceive of varying degrees of legitimacy 
<rf birth or marriage. Birth can be either legitimate or illegiti¬ 
mate and the union between man and woman can be either lawful 
or illicit. There is no middle state. It does not seem possible 
to interpret the status of the children of the t’sip as anything 
but that of legitimate children. They are fully recognised. Nor 
does it seem possible to hold that children whom we must accept 
as legitimate can have sprung from an union which remains illicit. 
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“China is a land of general inversion according to Western 
ideas. In the West legitimacy of offspring depends on the lawful 
character of the union from which they come. 

“Conversely, tine offspring of the t’sip being recognised as 
legitimate, the union from which they come must be regarded as 
lawful. 

“ English law again does not recognise any intermediate system 
between monogamy and polygamy and I cannot see how it is open 
to us to attribute to the t’sip any status than that of a polygamous 
wife.” 

It will be seen, then, that English law has been mated by our 
Judges to Chinese law and from the union a half-caste offspring 
has resulted. It is no fault of the Judges: they have had the al¬ 
most impossible task of welding Eastern ideas into Western law. 
What they have done has resulted in very fair justice and those 
Who readily clamour for legislation on tlx> subject of Chinese 
marriages would do well to remember that several of the best law¬ 
yers we have had here have tried their hands on the subject and 
dropped it The plain unvarnished fact that governs the whole 
matter is that the views of the Chinese of this Colony are so very 
divergent that legislation is practically impossible. 

In the Federated Malay States Chinese custom is alone ob¬ 
served but, then, the common law of England does not run there, 
as it does here. 

In conclusion it may be observed tliat the Manchu Code (Ta 
Ching Lu Li), the most, comprehensive source for Western stud¬ 
ents of Chinese Ijaw, was promulgated in 1647 by the Chinese 
Justinian, the Emperor Shum Chi. It consists of the Lu, corres¬ 
ponding to the first three parts of Justinian’s Pandects, and the 
Li, answering to that Emperor’s Xovellae. It was to the Lu, as 
translated by Sir George Staunton and published in London in 
1810, tliat our Courts have gone chiefly for their information. 
Staunton was, as is well known, an attache of the first British diplo¬ 
matic mission to China in 1793. Practically no epitome of Chinese 
law has appeared since his work. 

Lastly it must lie remembered always tliat in tire Chinese mind 
law (lu li) and general custom (Jcuei chu) are mixed up and can¬ 
not be separated. Chinese family law, in particular, is not purely 
a matter of law but includes a large number of general usages. 

The difficulties which our Courts have had to overcome can¬ 
not be understated and the writer can speak with very personal 
feeling as to the difficulty in arriving at the precise Chinese law 
on any subject that presents itself to any one who can neither read 
nor speak the Chinese language. 
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Odoardo Beccarl. 


By I. H. Burkill and J. C. Moulton. 

At the age of seventy-seven, on October 26th, 1920, Odoardo 
Beccari, the great naturalist and traveller, died unexpectedly of 
heart failure in Florence. 

Beccari obtained a degree in the Natural Sciences at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bologna in 1864; and immediately after that met in 
Genoa the Marquis Giacomo Doria, already a traveller of note: 
there they planned together the first of Beceari’s fouT journeys to 
the wonderful East,—Beccari the botanist, and Doria the zoologist. 
The preparations for it took Beccari to Loudon, and caused 
the commencement of his life-long connection with Kew. The 
two explorers set out in April, 1866, spent a short time in Ceylon, 

. and reached Sarawak in June via Singapore, thereby starting 
Beccari’s fifteen years of busy collecting and travelling. It 
is well before anything else to state whither those years took' 
him:—(1) in Sarawak with Doria until March, 1866, when the 
latter’s health gave way, and in Sarawak alone to January, 1868: 
(2) in Eritrea in the company of the Marquis 0. Antinori from 
February to October, 1870; (3) eastwards again, to New Guinea 
from November, 1871, with L. M. D* Albertis, who like Doria broke 
down; in the Aru and Kei islands from February to September, 
1873; in Celebes to June, 1874; in the Moluccas to January, 1875: 
in Dutch New Guinea to March, 1876 ; and then back to Morencq 
in July of the same year; (4) in 1877 across India to Australia 
and New Zealand with E. IT Albertis; and parting in Java at 
Batavia in 1878, alone for a final exploration in southern Sumatra. 

The wealth of the material got upon these travels was enor¬ 
mous : his first journey resulted in 20,000 botanical specimens re¬ 
presenting 3,300 species of the Higher Plants, in a collection of 
800 fruits in spirit, in a big collection of timber samples, and in 
his 48 orang-utans: his collections from Eritrea ran to 600 num¬ 
bers; and his later collections were upon the same scale, both 
botanical, zoological and ethnological. This vast store, so much of 
it got together in the Dutch Indies, the Government of the Nether¬ 
lands, it is said, wished to buy; but Beccari preferred that it should 
go to Italy, whence- he distributed his duplicates liberally. The 
botanical and ethnological parts now lie at Florence, and the 
zoological part at Genoa, 

Intrepid, and yet very wise in his dealing® with the wild tribes* 
Beccari wandered almost alone where few white men have been 
able to go. His visit to the Kapuas region of central Borneo is a 
ease in point; his climbing of the Arfak mountains in New Gnine* 
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with five natives another: and his penetration of southern Sumatra 
u third. When, and in a large part where he travelled, head-hunt¬ 
ing was among the inhabitants an honourable pastime. In Sumatra 
he discovered the Aroid, Amorphophallw Titanum, — the tuber 4 
so heavy that it required two men to carry it. In Borneo it was 
his wont to fell the enormous Dipterocarpe and other forest trees, 
that the material which he collected might be perfect. He never 
missed an opportunity of collecting and though Singapore was to 
him but the means of getting into the wilder lands, he collected not 
a little in the island. 

Repatriating himself finally in 1880, Beccari settled down in 
Florence to study his immense collections, and to publish his re¬ 
sults, his home an old castle, and his way of living very simple. 
There he married: and three sons fought for the Allies in the 
(t reat War. 

In the first short interval between his expeditions, he had 
founded the Nuovo Giornale botanico Italiano, which is still 
published as the organ of the Societa botanica Italiano. ' On bis 
return from his second expedition to the Far East he commenced 
his " Malesia," being essays on groups of interesting Malayan 
plants, beautifully illustrated, by his own pencil, the cost of repro¬ 
duction met in part by means of a grant from the Bentham Trus¬ 
tees 2 in London: the first volume appeared at Genoa in 1877, the 
second from 1884 to 1886 and the third from 1886 to 1890. In 
1892 he w’as occupied jointly with Sir Joseph Hooker in mono¬ 
graphing the Indian palms for the Flora of British India. In 
1902 he published his.Nelle forests di Borneo, which was trans¬ 
lated into English (1904) by Dr. E. H. Giglioli in a somewhat 
modified form under the title of “ Wanderings in the Great Forests 
of Borneo.” In 1908 and 1914 the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cal¬ 
cutta, published his two magnificent monographs upon the rattan- 
palms. The plates for these were executed from photographs taken 
by Beccari with the use of an ingenious apparatus for removing 
shadows. In 1912 he monographed the palms of Madagascar for 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris. He published many 
smaller works, chiefly in the journal Webbia, and for the most part 
upon palms. 

It is significant of this—his great interest—that Malesia opens 
with an account of the palms of New Guinea, and with the word6 
“a predilection for the plants of this family has made me on all 
occasions to ensure that they should be represented in my collec¬ 
tions by complete specimens.and that I should always re- 

i This great tuber reached Marseilles alive, but perished there beeause 
of the inflexibility of the laws against importing living plants. Beccari, 
however, had sent seeds to his friend the Marquis Corsi Salvatori; and the 
huge herb flowered at Kew from them in 1889, eleven years from the date 
of Beccari's finding it. 

* George Bentham, eo-autbor with Sir Joseph Hooker in the great 
Genera Plantarum, bequeathed in 1884 a sum of money for the provision 
of illustrations to botanieal works. 
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cord their appearance alive!” After this essay on palms come 
others on various natural groups of plants, selected in each case 
with the idea of clearing ground where the difficulties lay thick. 
The second volume of Malesia is occupied by his classical essay 
entitled “Piante ospitatrici,” that is plants which provide hostels (for 
ants, etc.). The third renews the subject of the Palms, and is like 
the first, a series of systematic studies in difficult groups of plants. 

He prefaced his essay on “ Plants which provide hostels ” by a 
discussion upon the part stimulation or irritation by insects could 
have had in calling into existence characters now inherited, such 
as hollow stems and hollow tubers, eminently prepared as it were, 
for the insects to occupy them. In this his views were Lamarckian, 
—that is to say he accepted Lamarck’s “ inheritance of acquired 
characters ” as a working force in the shaping of this world. Such 
views have long been unacceptable to the majority of workers on 
Evolution: but he set them forth again in his Nelle Foreste. di 
Borneo where the possibility of the pull of river currents in giving 
submerged leaves length that becomes ultimately inherited, is 
among further illustrations one of the more striking. 

Death found him engaged in preparing for the press his New 
Guinea diaries; and in putting the last touches to two further 
monographs of palms, one on the Lepidocarveae in English, and 
the other on the Areceae in Italian. These monographs are likely 
to be published shortly. A third on the Borassiueae was left some¬ 
what advanced. 

It is intended in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, to make, 
with palms first described by Beecari a small avenue as a memorial 
to this great naturalist, who ever since Singapore had a botanic 
department has been a frequent correspondent, and was always 
ready to give the assistance of his profound knowledge. 

I. H. Bukkill. 

In the foregoing pages Mr. Burkill has summarized the travels 
which occupied the earlier years of Beceari’s manhood and the 
botanical work which filled the remainder of his life. But it is 
as no ordinary traveller or worthy botanical systematic that 
his name will live or indeed that he himself lived. For an insight 
into the true nature of the man one must read his “ Wanderings 
in the Great Forests of' Borneo ”—a veritable Natural History 
epic, replete with a mass of most varied observations, original and 
inspiring theories, and as the narrative of a born naturalist, worthy 
to rank with the more widely read nature-diaries of Darwin, Wal¬ 
lace, Bates or Belt. 

This book appeared first in 1902 in Italian under the title of 
“ Nelle foreste di Borneo.” The English edition, translated by 
Dr. E. H. Giglioli and F. H. Guillemard 8 and enlarged or other- 

8 The well-known naturalist, author of the “Cruise of the Marchesa ,’’ 
and himself a traveller of no mean repute in Borneo some twenty years 
after Beecari. 
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wise modified by Be war i was publislied in 1904. It is de¬ 
dicated to “Marquis Doria, Macaenas of naturalists,” and the 
dedication is perhaps the clearest indication of the happy conditions 
under which Beccari commenced his wanderings abroad. The soli¬ 
tary traveller misses much—Guillemard in his editorial note sa3 r s 
“ What would I not have given for the companionship in my 
journeys of so skilled a botanist and so enthusiastic a nature-lover 
as the author of this volume.” One can imagine the keen en¬ 
thusiasm and abounding energy of vouth; the interest in everything 
so new, the questions and problems which crowded in on Beccari 
at every turn, and then, beside him, Doria, the trained naturalist- 
explorer companion, whose maturer views and sound reasoning 
must have served as a wonderfully safe guide to useful observation 
and as an ever-present stimulus to further research on steady lines 
into the wonders of Nature, just as no doubt Beccari’s own youthful 
enthusiasm and fertile imagination must have kindled anew the 
keenness of his older companion. 

Small wonder then that under these conditions his diaries are 
so full of varied and suggestive information. The lapse of some 
40 years between those days and the time of writing his l>ook was 
an advantage in that he has allowed the wisdom of later years to 
develop and modify the immature reasonings of his youth; but at 
the same time none of the freshness of a narrative written on the 
spot is lost. 

As is well known, Wallace’s essay on Natural Selection, which 
was read l>efore the Linnean Society in conjunction with Darwin’s 
essay in 1858. was written at Ternate. It is, however, not so often 
remembered that his earlier essay on the Origin of Species, which 
may be said to have fore-shadowed that of 1858, was written at 
Santubong. Sarawak, three years before. We may be sure too that 
this problem must have received many hours of careful thought 
during his four weeks' stay on Mt. Serambu in Upper Sarawak, 
.hist as Galapagos and Ternate will share the fame of being the 
birthplaces of the Darwin-Wallace Theory of Natural Selection, 
so too should Sarawak be remembered as the germinating ground, 
so far as Wallace was concerned, for this remarkable Theory. 

It is therefore of particular interest to read of Beccari’s visits 
to Santubong and Serambu just ten years after Wallace. He too 
formulated a theory of his own in regard to the formation of 
species, one, however, which has failed to find the same general 
acceptance as has that of his famous predecessor. He believed in 
the theory “ that the environment, in the widest sense of the word, 
has l>een the most powerful and principal agent in causing animals, 
as well as plants, to assume their present form and structure; ” that 
the organized “ beings now living have been originated through 
the action exerted on them by the external world,” and that species 
are “ merely the result of a plasmative fora* exerted by surround¬ 
ings on primitive beings.” He did not believe in the present vari¬ 
ability of gjiecies in Nature, but returned to the opposite and long- 
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held idea "of the nearly absolute fixity of existing species.” In 
support of this idea he held that heredity today is the great 
obstacle in the transmission of individual variations. To fit in 
this idea with a theory of evolution he postulated an early "plas- 
mative ” period in tjhe history of the world, when exactly opposite 
conditions prevailed. During this plasmative period or in the 
"primordial epoch of ■life,” as he also terms it, the power of 
adaptation and response to environment was great, while heredity 
was correspondingly feeble: " the further we go back towards the 
origin of life the less strong it must have been, is only a logical 
sequitur of the admitted strength of the force heredity now exerts.” 

His views on the origin of Man are of particular interest. 
When he was in London in 1865 Sir Charles Lyell, the great geo¬ 
logist, urged Beccari to explore the oaves of Borneo for fossil re¬ 
mains. He argued that just as all the fossil mammals yet found 
in Australia are marsupials, which Order predominates in Austra¬ 
lia today, so too in Borneo where anthropoid apes now live, one 
would probably discover the remains of some extinct species be¬ 
longing to the same Order and perhaps taking us back a stage 
nearer to the ape-like common ancestor of man and apes. The in¬ 
teresting fossil remains of a primitive type of man from Java, 
known as Pithecanthropus erectus, had not then been discovered. 

Sir Charles Lyell.died in 1875. Three years later a "Borneo 
Caves Exploration Committee” was formed under the presidency 
of Mr. John Evans, F.R.S.; grants from the Bo.val Society and the 
British Association were given. A distinguished naturalist, A. H. 
Everett, for many years a member of this Society and contributor 
to its Journal, was entrusted with the work. The results of his 
exploration of Bornean Caves were published in our Journal No. 
6, December 1880. Although interesting fossils were found, none 
threw any light on the early history of man. 

Beccari’s view was that it was “ very improbable that pri¬ 
mitive Man can have originated in the eminently forestal region to 
which Borneo belongs, a region which could not only never have 
promoted any aptitude for running or bipedal progression, but also 
could never have made him feel the need of a terrestrial (as op¬ 
posed to an arboreal) existence.” 

He argued further that the ancestor of the orang-utan was 
terrestrial, not arboreal, and that it reached Borneo from regions 
less covered by trees. "Thus the orang-utans in Borneo would 
have diverged from the old anthropoid type instead of approximat¬ 
ing to it, and in this case the orang would be, not a progenitor, but 
a collateral of man.” 

Beccari’s many-sided inquiries,suggest the delightful, restless* 
inquisitive mind of boyhood. The call of the mountains was 
naturally irresistible to such a temperament* Just exactly what 
is the actual attraction in climbing mountains seems difficult tt> 
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define. It is undoubtedly very real. Beccari suggests among other 
things contributing to the pleasure of it is u the sensation of exul¬ 
tation at having reached the upper dominating regions of the at¬ 
mosphere, and vanquished Nature which has tied man down to the 
earth. Or it may be,” he continues, “ that our gratification is 
merely the outcome of those ambitious feelings which spur on so 
many to endeavour to rise above their fellows.” But can we go no 
further than this? 

Sir Martin Conway, a great traveller and inveterate mountain- 
lover, perhaps touches the secret when he writes: 

“At such times Nature gathers her lover unto herself, 
transforming his self-consciousness into consciousness of her. 
The landscape becomes the visible garment of a great person¬ 
ality whereof he himself is a part. Ceasing to think, while 
Nature addresses him through every sense, he receives direct 
inspiration from her. The passage of time is forgotten in 
such nirvana, and bliss is approximated if not attained.” 4 

The mountains of Borneo run to no great height and offer no 
great difficulty in climbing as a rule. But the fascination of at¬ 
taining their summits is the same. The pleasnre of standing on 
the top of Snowden 3,000 ft.,—even though one may have been 
conveyed thither by the mountain railway!—is much the same as 
that experienced in reaching the top of, say, Mt. Kinabalu, 13,455 
ft., the highest point in Borneo—in fact they highest in all Indo- 
Malaya from the Himalaya to New Guinea. 

Beccari climbed many mountains in Sarawak: Matang (3,050 
ft.), Santubong (2,650 ft.). Poi (5,600 ft.), Wa (4,000 ft.), close 
to Penrissen, Tiang Laju (4,000 ft.), Lingga (3,000 ft.). Those 
who have had the good fortune to follow Beccari’s footsteps to 
the summits of these mountains have compared, and no doubt will 
continue to compare, with keen interest the notes he made thereon 
now over 50 years ago. The Journals of this Society contain 
descriptions of subsequent explorations of some of these mountains.® 

The ascent of mountains within easy reach evidently did not 
satisfy his appetite for exploration. An account of his travels in 
Sarawak would not he complete without mentioning a remarkable 
journey he made from Bintulu, at that time the northern boundary 
of Sarawak, right across the whole State of Sarawak to Kuching 
the capital, a distance of some 300 miles. This he did in 1867 
starting from Bintulu on September 15th and arriving in Kuching 
on November 20th. His route lay up the Bintulu river across to 
Belaga, down the Kejang River to Sibil, theme across country to 
Simanggang, Banting and Kuching. 

i 


* Mountain Memories by Sir Martin Conway, pp. 217-218. 

6 Mt. /Santubong by J. Hewitt andH, H. Everett. 1908. No. 51. pp. 1-30. 
Mt. Poi by J. C. Moulton, 1913, No. 85, pp. 1-12. Mt. Penrieeen by R. Shel- 
ford, 1900, No. 33, pp. 1-28. 
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Another interesting excursion he made was up the Batang 
Lupar Biver to its source and across the Dutch border to the lakes 
on the great Kapuas river. 

Although his book is rich in botanical notes, as Mr. Burkill 
has already mentioned in this article,, the large zoological collec¬ 
tions and notes he made testify to the wide interest he took in 
every phase of Nature. His reptile collection from Borneo con¬ 
tained 88 species, of which 19 were new to science. His collection 
of bird-skins totalled some 800, representing 226 species. The 
orang-utans particularly interested him; lie collected no less than 
48. To pick out a selection of his more interesting zoological notes 
is a difficult task. To illustrate the variety of his notes one may 
refer the reader to his description of the “sumpitan fish/” which 
gains its insect food by squirting a jet of water at them; the edible 
birds newts; the symbiosis of ants and “ hospitating ” plants such 
as Nepenthes; the cause of evespets on the wings of pheasants and 
butterflies. 

His notes on the natives of the country, their origin, customs, 
languages, etc. are equally varied. 

Beccari tells us in the introduction to his book that if it had 
not been for a happy chance that led to his meeting the Ranee of 
Sarawak in Florence, who urged him to the task, he would never 
have put together the notes of his youthful travels for publication 
after the lapse of some 4d years. He dedicates his book to the 
Ranee, and it is thus to that talented lady that we owe this in¬ 
tensely interesting narrative of Bornean life, besides her own de¬ 
lightful book on Sarawak also written many years after her last 
visit to that country.® 

Beccari visited Sarawak first during the reign of the first 
White Rajah, Sir James Brooke, who at the time however was in 
England where he &peut the last five years of his life. His nephew, 
Charles Brooke, then Tuan Muda, practically assumed the reins 
of Government in 1863, although he did not become Rajah until 
the death of his uncle in 1868. The remarkable policy laid down 
by the first Rajah and so faithfully carried out by his nephew the 
late Rajah over a long period of 54 years excited Beccari’s warmest 
admiration, as indeed it has in many other writers. This policy 
was to rule the country for the benefit of its people. The ad¬ 
vantages to be derived by foreigners settling in the country under 
the Rajah’s flag, were a secondary consideration. I cannot do 
better than quote Beccari’s remarks. He revisited Sarawak at the 
end of 1877 and found that his earlier favourable impressions of 
the Brooke rule were fully confirmed: 

“ The Rajah, considers himself the father of his people, 
who have all his thought and care, and he* does his utmost to 
lead his subjects along the road of progress and civilisation, 
though without sudden or violent changes, to which he is ab- 

« My Life in Sarawak, by the Ranee of Sarawak. 
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solutely opposed on principle. He has no wish that the 
■ country he rules should be taken advantage of by unscrupulous 
speculators of European nationalities for their own special bene¬ 
fit alone . . . Any honest trader, and better still any able 

agriculturist, who earnestly wishes to deal well with the natives, 
may always be sure of a hearty welcome in the dominions of 
Rajah Brooke. 

“ The Rajah’s Government is eminently impartial towards 
the many and varied races it has to rule. In Sarawak all 
religions are tolerated and equally protected . . . And on 

his part, the second European Rajah of Sarawak, devoted to the 
sole task of increasing the welfare of his native subjects, by 
directing the energy of the Dyaks and Kavans towards peace¬ 
ful avocations, by favouring Chinese immigration, and by 
developing trade and encouraging agriculture has given to 
the country he rules a prosperity which could hardly have l>een 
hoped for, when one looks back at the condition of Sarawak . 
prior to the advent of the Brookes.” 

The death of Beecari removes one of the last connecting links 
with the period of Sarawak’s romantic up-hill struggle against 
difficulties of every conceivable kind. His name will live in the 
annals of that country' together with the names of Hugh Low, 
Spenser St. John and Wallace, whose narratives have done much 
to give us a true idea of the conditions prevailing in Sarawak dur¬ 
ing its early years under the White Rajahs. 

Beccari’s connection with our Society, although not personal, 
is none the less intimate and lasting both on account of his botani¬ 
cal work and his travels in this part of the world. His adoption 
of the name “Malesia” for this zoogeographical subregion is of 
interest in view of the remarks of our Society’s first President, 
Bishop Hose, who, in his inaugural address to tiie Society in 1878, 
commented on the need for some collective name. He selected 
“ Malaya ” as the name which appeared to him most suitable. Re¬ 
cent writers, including Mr. Boden Kloss, have adopted “ Malaysia ” 
for the more restricted area comprising the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java and adjacent small islands. Both Beecari 
and Bishop Hose embraced the islands as far East as New Guinea 
in their names. 

Although Beecari is dead, his work lives. The problems which 
interested him will continue to interest. Members of this Society, 
and reference to his opinions will long be made. To those of us 
who have felt the fascination of Malaysia it will cause no surprise 
that Beecari maintained his interest in this our chosen field of work 
throughout his long life. 

J. C. Moulton. 
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